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THE MARRYING^ OF ANN LEETE 

• 

The Jirst three act^ the comedy pass in the at 

Markstvaydcj MR. carnaby^ leete’s hotise near 
Reading ^ during a summer day towards the close 
of the eighteenth century: the first act at four iJi 
the morning^ the second shortly after mid-day^ the 
third near to sunset The fourth act takes plaqg one 
day in the following winter; the first scene in the 
hall at MarkawaydCy second scene in a cottage < 
some ten miles off 

This part of the Markswayde garden looks to have been 
^laid out during the seventeenth century. In the 
middle a fountain; the centrepiece the figure of a 
nymph t now somewhat cracked, and pouring nothing 
from the amphora; the rim of the fountain is high 
enough and broad enough to be a comfortable seat. 

The clos^ turf around is* in parts worn bare. This plot, of 
ground is surrounded by a terrace three feet h igher. 
Three sides of it are seen. From two comers broad 
steps lead down; stone urns stand, at the bottom and 
top of the stone balustrades. The other two comers 
ar^ rounded com'v.cly hilo broad stone seats. 

Along the edges of the terrace are growing rose trees, 
close together; behind these, paths; behind those, 
shrubs mul trees. No landscape is to be seen. 4^ 
big copper beech overshadows the seat on the left. 

J silver birch droops over ih^ seat on the right, Th% 
trees far to the left indicate an orchard, the few to the 
right are npyre of the garden sort. It is the height 
of summer, and after a long drought the rose trees are 
dHapidaied. 
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tACJT 1 


It is very dark in the garden. Thovgh there may he 
*hy nou' V j^int momiillg light in il^e sky it has not 

r rated yet among these trees. It is very stilly 
Now^and then iht leaves of a tree are sHmedt 
as if in its skept that is gIL Suddenly a shriU, 
fj^htened, but not tragical scream is heard. After a 
ANN LESTE runs quickly (/own the steps and on 
to the fountain^ where she stops, panting, lord John 
CARP follows her, but only to the top oj the steps, evi- 
dently net knowing his way. ann is a girl of twenty: 
he an English gentleman, nearer forty than thirty. 
LORD JQUN. 1 apolo^se. 

ANN. Why is it so dark ? 

LORD JOHN. Can you hear what Vm saying ? 

ANN. Yes. 

LORD JOHN. 1 .apologise for having kissed you . . . 
almost unintentionally. * * 

ANN* Thank you. Mind the .steps down. 

LORD 40HN. I liope Fm sober, but the air . . . 

ANN. Shall we ait for a minute? There aie several 
seats t 9 sit on somewhere. • * % . 

LORD JOHN. This is a very dark garden. 

There is a slight pause. 

ANN. You’ve won your bet. 

LORD JOHN. So you did scream! 

ANN. But it wasn’t fair. • 

LORD JOHN. Don’t reproach me. 

ANN. Somebixly’s coming. 

LORD JOHN, liow d'you know ? 

ANN. I can h e a r somebody coming. 

LORD JOHN. We’re yot sitting down. 

ann’b brother, oeorqe leete comes to the top of the 
steps, and afterwards down them. Rather an old 
young man. 

OEORQE. Ann! 
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« • 

ANN. Yes. 

GEORGE. lord! 

LORD JOHN. Here. r 

GEORGE. I can’t see you. Fm seift to say we*re all 
anxious to knoiv what ghost or oiler bird of nfght or beast 
has frightened Ann ID screaming point, and won you . . . 
the Tjest in Tattoif s stables — so he«ays now. lie’s quite 
annoyed. 

LORD JOHi?. The mare is a very good mare. • 

ANN. He betted it because he wanted ta bet it; I didn’t 
want him to bet it. 

QEOROC. What frightened her ? ' 

ANN. 1 had ratlfcr, my lord, tha^jou did not tell my^ 
brother why I screamed. 

LORD JOHN. I kissed her. ^ ^ 

GEORGE. Did you? ^ 

I had rather. Lord John, that you had not told 
my brother why I screamed. „ « '"i 

LORD JOHN/ I misunderstood you.^ ’ 

GEORGE. Fve broke up the whist party. Ann, shall 
we retvipn? • ^ ^ 

LORD JOHN. She’s not here. 

GEORGE. Ann. 

LADY coTTESHAM, ann’s sistcf and ten years older, 
and MB. DANIEL TATTON, a welldiimg, middle-aged 
country genilemar^ arrive together, tatton carries 
a dovble candlestick. . . the lights out 
MR. TATTON. Three steps ? 

SARAH. Nc^. . . four. 

•lord JOHN. Miss Leete. 

CATTON in the daricness finds himself close to georqe^ 
MB. fATTON. 1 am in a rage with you, my lord. 

GEORGE. He lives next door. 

MR. TATTON. My mistake. [He passes on]. Confess 
that she did it to please you. 
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LORD JOHN. Screamed! 
ftR. fATTOK.^^I^t my betf We’U say^. . . won your 
bet ... to pleasl^you. Was skeered at the dark . . . 
oh, fie! * • • 

LORD JOHN. Miss trod on a toad.* 

MR. TATTON. I barred loads . . . here. 

LORD JbiiN. I dori’fe think it. ^ * 

MU. TA7TON. I barred toads. Did I forget to? Well 
. f . it’s better to be a sportsman. ^ 

HARAii. And whereabout is she? 

ANN. [Frora the comer she has slunk /o.] Here I am, 
Sally. 

MR. TATTON. Miss Ann, I forgive you. Tm smiling, 
I assure you, Fin smiling. 

HARAii. We all laughed when we heard you. 

/ MR. TATro.N. Which reminds me, young George Leete, 
had you the nee? ' * ^ 

GEORG R. King . . . knave . . . here are the cards, 
but I can* t sec. 

MR. TATroN. I had the king. 

ANN, [Quietly to her sister,] fK* kis.sed mr. 

BAKAii. .\ man uould. 

GEORGE. What were trumps.^ 

MR. TATTON. What wcrc we pla\ iug . . . cricket ? 
ANN. [.hv quietly ayain.] DSou think Fm Idushing? 
SAH.VH. It’s probable. » 

ANN. 1 am by the fw*! <»f me. 

BARAH. (Jtwge, we left Fapa sitting quite .still. 

^LOKD JOHN. Didn’t he approve of the 
MR. lAiTON. He said nothing. 

^HARAH. Why, who doi'sift love sport! 

MR. TAiTON. Fni the man to grumble. Back a woman’s 
pluck again . . . never. My lord . . . you weren’t the 
one to go with her as umpire. • 

OEORQE. No. . . to be sure, 
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MB. TATTON. How wa% it T let thaL^ass? JPla^ng 
two games at dnee. IlavcnH I cause f complaint ? But 
a man must give and takj. 

r/te master of tfie hous^, father of george and 

SARAH COTTE^HAM and ANN, MR. CARNABY LEETB, 
comes sloidy down the steps, unnoticed by t^icjjthcrs. 
A man over fifty — a la Lorcl Chesterfield. 

GEORGE, tiro Lord John^ Are you sure you’re qu^jtc 
comfortable there 

LORD JOHN. Whatever I’m sitting on hasn’t given way 
yet. 

AfR. TATTON. Don’t forgct that you’re riding to Brighton 
with me. 

LORD JOHN. Tomorrow. 

GEORGE. To-day. Well . . . the hour before sun- 
riig^? if! no time at ail. 

MU. TA'rroN. Sixty-five miles. 

LORD JOHN. What are we all sitting here for ? 

MR. TAiTON. I say people ought to be in bed and 
asleep. ^ 

CAHN“>iBY. But the morning air is delightful. 

MR, TATi'oN, [Jumping at the new voice.] Leete! Now, 
hatl you tiie ace? 

CARNABY. course. 

MR. TATTON. We should have lost that loo. Lady 
Charlie. ^ * 

SARAH. Bear up, Mr. Tat. 

MB. TATroN. Come, a game of whist is a game of whist 
^CARNABY. And so I strolled out after you all. 

MR. TATTON. Shc trod on a load. 

CAUi^BY. [Carelessly.] Does ^hc say so? 

MR. TATTON. [With vwck roguishncss.] Ah! 

GEORGE ia^n the terrace, looking to the left through 
the tree§, tatton is sitting on the edge of the 
fountain. 
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«£Oi(GE. life's the sun . to show us ourselves. 

MB. TATTON. 3^te, this pond is full 6f water! 

CARNABY. Ann| if you are^there . . . 

ANN. Yes, Papa. ^ 

CARNABY. Apologise profusely; i|*s your garden. 

ANN. Oh . . . • 

CARNABY. Coat-taiTs, Tatton ... or worse ? 

,MR. TAiTON. [Rttefully discovering dcinip spots about 
him.] Nothing vastly to matter. 

LORD JOHN. Hardy, well-preserved, country gentleman! 

Mif? TATTON. I bet I’m a younger man than you, my 
lord. 

ANN. [Suddenly to the compatiy generally.] I didn’t 
tread u{)on any toad ... I was kissed. 

There is a pause of so'tnc discomfort. 

SARAH. Ann, come here to me. 

LORD JOHN. I apologised. 

GEORGE. [From the terrace.] Are we to lx; insulted? 

CARNABY. My dear Carp, .say no more. 

There is another short paus^. By this it is twilight ^ 
faces can be plaitily seen. 

SARAH. LLsten . . . the first bird. 

MU. TATTON. Oil, dear no, they begin to sing long 
before this. 

CARNABY. What is it now ... a lark? 

MR. TATTON. I don’t kndw. 

ANN. [Quietly to harah.] Thai’s a thrush. 

SARAH. [Capping /ler.] A thrush. 

• CARNABY. Charfbing! 

MR. TATTON. [To LORD JOHN.] I don’t soc why you 
‘couldn’t have told me how it was that she screanied. * 

CARNABY. Our dear Tatton! [Sotfo voce to his son.] 
Hold your tongue, George. , 

MB. TATTON. I did bar toads and yoy said I didn’t, 
and anyway I had a sort of right to know. • 
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LORD JOHN. You know now. 

aARAH. I wonder if this feat is dry. 

LORD JOHN. There’s been no rain f|T weeks. 

SARAH. The roads will Ite dusty for you, Mr. ’fat. 

MR. TATTON.® Just one momeMt You don’t mind me. 
Miss Ann, do you ? * 

ANN. 1 don’t mind much. 

MR. TATTOj^. We said distinctly ... To the orchard 
end of the garden and back and if frightened — that^ 
the word— ;SO much as to scream . . . ! Now, what I 
want to know is. . . 

LORD JOHN. Consider the bet off. 

MR. TATTON. Certainly not. And we should have« 
added. . . Alone. 

CARNABY. Tatton has persistence. 

SARAH. Mr. Tat^ do you know where people go who 
taCe things seriously? 

MR. TATTON. Miss Lectc, were you frightened when 
Lord John kissed you? 

GEORGE. Damnation! 

CARNABY. My exceHent Tatton, much as I admire 
your searchings after truth I must here parentally inter- 
vene, regretting, my dear Tatton, that my own carelessness 
of duennahood has permitted this — this ... to occur. 

After this, there is silence for a minute, 

LORD JOHN. Can I borrow a horse of you, Mr. lAietc ? 

CARNABY. My entire stable; and your Ronald shall be 
physicked. 

SARAH. Spartans that you are to be riding! 

* LORD JOHN. 1 prefer it to a jolting chaise. 

MR.*rATTON, You Will have my mare. 

LORD JOHN. [Igrunmg him,\ This has been a most 
enjoyable three weeks. 

CARNABY. Fdhr. 

LORp JOHN.* Is it four ? 
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CARNABY. We bow to the complinaent. Our duty to 
hR grfcce. ^ 

liORD JOHN. TOien I see him. 

GEORGE. To our dear cou^n. • 

MR. TATTON. [To LACY coTTESHAM.] 4Sir* Charles at 
Brighton ? • 

SARAH. [Not answering.] To be *sure . . . we* did 
discover . . . our mother was second cousin . . . once 
rimoved to you. 

CARNAiJY. If the prince will be there ... he is in 
••siting. 

LORD JOHN. Any message, I^ady Cottesham? . . . 
p since we speak out of session. 

H\iiAH. I won't trust you. 

CARNABY. Or trouble you while I still may frank a 
letter. But my son-in-law is a wretched correspondent. 
Do you admire men of small vices ? I'hey make adnfir- 
able hu-sbands though their wives will be grumbling — 
Silence, Sarah — but that's a good sign. 

BARAii. Papa is a connoi.s.seur of humanity. 

ANN. [To the compantj as hefore.] No, Mr. J'atton, 

I wasn't frightened when lA>rd Jolin . . . kisse<] me. I 
screamed because I wits surprised, and I'm sorry I 
screamed. 

8ARAH. [Quiftltj to ANN.] jMv tlcur Aim, you’re a fool. 

ANN. [Quieitg to sarah.I 1 will speak sometimes. 

BARAU. Sit down again. 

Again an uncomfortable silence, a ludicrous air 
^ about it this ti^ie. ^ 

TAiTON. Now, wx’ll say no more about that bet, bht 
^ was right. ^ « , 

LORD JOHN. Do you know, Mr. Tatton, that lliave a 
temper to lose ? 

MR. TATTON. W'hat the devU does thlit matter to pie, 
sir ... my lord? * 
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Lo\iD JOHN. I owe you a saddle and bridle. 

MR. TATTON. You’ll oblige^ me by takiq^j fiie mard 
LORD JOHN. We’ll discuss it to-morrow. 

MU. TATTON. Fve Said alP I have to say. 

GEOiiGE. Tlfc whole matter’s fidiculous! 

MR. TATTON. I s5e the joke. Good-night, Lady 
Cottesham, and I kiss your hand. • 

SARAH. G^od morning, Mr. Tat. 

MR. TATTON. Good moming. Miss Ann, I . . . 
SARAH. [Shielding her sister.] Good morrow is ap- 
propriate. 

MR. TATTON. I’ll go by thc fields. [To carnaby.] Thank 
you for a pleasant evening. Good morrow, George. Do 
we start at mid-day, my lord? 

LORD JOHN. Any time you please. 

MR. TATTON. Not Jit all. [He hunds the candlestick — 
of lokich he has never before left go — to george.] I brought 
this for a link. Thank you. 

CARNABY. Mid-day will be midnight if you sleep at all 
now; make it two or later. 

MR. TATTON. We put* up at Guildford. I’ve done so 
before. I haven’t my hat. It’s a day and a half's ride. 
TATTON goes quickly up the other steps and away. 
It is now quite light, george stands by the steps^ 
LORD JOHN IS on one of the seats, carnaby strolls 
voutkI, now and then touching thc rose trees, sarah 
and ANN arc on thc other seat. 

GEORGE. Morning! These candles still smell. 

SARAH. How^Iively one feels and isij’t. 

Airnaby. The flowers are opening. 

ANN. •[In a whisper^ Couldn’t, we go in ? 

SARAH. Never run away. 

ANN. Everything looks so odd. 

SABAH. What*^ o'clock ... my lord ? 

LORD /OHN. •Half after four. 
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ANN. [To SABAH.] My eycs are hot behind. 

QE^BCiE. ^V^at ghosts we seem! 

SAiuH. Wha| has made us spend such a night? 
CARNABY. Ann incited Ae to it. [He igkea mujf.\ 
SARAH. In a spirit •of rebellion agair&t good country 
habits. . . * ^ 

ANN. [To her aiMcr again^ Don’t talk about me. 
SARAH. They can see that you’re whispfsring. 

CARNABY. . . . Informing me now she wa£W woman 
and wanted excitement. 

There’s a curse. 

CARNABY. How elsc d’ye conceive life for women ? 
SARAH. George is naturally cruel. Excitement’s our 
education. Please vary it, though. 

CARNABY. I have always held that to colour in the 
world-picture is the greatest privilege t)f the husband. 
Sarah. 

SARAH. [Not leaving ann's mde.] Yes, Papa. 
CARNABY. Sarah, when Sir Charles leaves Brighton. . . 

HAitAH riften hut tv ill not move farther, 

CARNABY. [Sweetly ihrcatcnhTg,\ Shull I come to you ? 

Bid she goes to him now, 

CAU.VADY. B)' a gossip letter from town . . , 

SARAH. [rrR.y<///,] Wluil i.s it? 

CARNABY. You mentioned to me something of his 
visiting Naples. 

SARAH. Very well. I detest Italy. 

CARNABY. IajI's have George's opinion. 

He kads her towards geobge. 

GEORGE. Yes? 

CARNABY. Upon N^tples. 

GEORGE. I remember Naples. 

CARNABY. Sarah, admire those rosea. 

SARAH. [Cynkally echoing her f<&her,\ Let’s 4uive 
George’s opinion. 
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* Now CARNABY hos dr^^vM them hoihjaway^ upon^^ 
the terrace, and, the coast being char, loud John 
walks towards ann, who looks at him very scq/tfdly, 
CARNABY. , Emblem of secrecy among the ancients. 
SARAH. Lool! at this heavy heaS, won’t it snap off ? 

, The three move ovt of sight 
LORD JOHN. I’m sober now. 

ANN. I’m rtot. 

LORD JOHN. Uncompromising young lady. 

ANN. And, excuse me, I don’t want to . . . play. 

LORD JOHN. Don’t you wish me to apologise quief 
to you? 

ANN. Good manners are all mockery, I’m sure. 

LORD JOHN. I’m very much afraid you’re a cynic. 
ANN. I’m not trying to be clever. 

LQRD JOHNi Do 1 4ease you ? 

ANN. Do I amuse you ? 

LORD JOHN. How dare I say so! 

ANN. [After a moment^ I was not frightened. 

LORD JOHN. You kisscd me back. 

ANN. Not on purpase. What do two people mean by 
behaving so ... in the dark ? 

LORD JOHN. I am exceedingly sorry that I hurt your 
feelings. 

. ANN. Thank you, I like to feel. 

LORD JOHN. And you mustTorgive me. 

ANN. Tell me, why did you do it ? 

LORD JOHN. Honestly I don’t know. I should do it 
ag|m. 

. ANN. That’s not quite true, is it? 

' LORD ^OHN. I think so. • 

ANN. What does it matter at ail! 

LORD JOHN. Nothing. 

* GEORGE, J9ARAH and then catlsaby move into sight 
and along the terrace, lord john turns to them. 
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LORD JOHN. Has this i^ace been long in your family, 
*Mr.*Leete?^ \ 

tftjNABY. JV^arkswayde my wife brought us, through^ 
the Peters’s ... old Chiltern people . . . (connections of 
yours, of course. Thd^e is no entail. 

ix>Ri) JOHN walks hack io ann. 

SARAH. George,® you assume this republicanism as 
you would — no, would not — ^a coat of latest cut. 

* TARNABY. Never argue with him . . . persist. 

SARAH. So doe.s he. 

The three pass along the terrace, 

ANN. [To LOUD JOHN. j Will you sit down ? 

ix)RD JOHN. It's not wortli while. Do you know I 
must Ikc quite twice your age? 

ANN. A doubled responsibility, my lord. 

LORD JOHN. I suppose it is. • ^ 

ANN. I don't say so. I'hat’s a plu*asc from a book 
. . . sounded well. 

LORD JOHN. My dear Miss Ann. . . [11c 

ANN. Go on being polite. 

ix>RD JOHN. If you’ll keep your head turned away. 

ANN. Wliy must 1 ? 

LORD JOHN. There's lightning in the glances of your eye. 

ANN. Do use vulgar words to me. 

LOUD JOHN. a sudden fathcrUj kindness.] Go to 

bed . . . you're dead tir^. And good-bye .* . . I'll be 
gone before you wake. 

ANN. Good-bye. 

She shakes Viands with him, then m^alks towards^? 
father who is coming down the steps. 

ANN. Papa, don’t my roses w^ant looking to ? 

CARNABY. [Pats her cheek.] These ? 

ANN. Those. 

CARNABY. Abud is under your thumlj, horlicultUrally 
speaking. 
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ANN! Where’s Sally? 

&he goes on to sarah, who is standing dHih GEohoE 
at the top of the steps, carnaby hpks lord J^n 
• up and down, • 

LORD JOHN. {Dusting his shoulder.] This cursed 
powder! • 

♦ cariTaby. Do we respect innocenct enough . . . any 
of us? 

GEORGE comes down the steps and joins them, 

GEORGE. Respectable politics will henceforth be use- 
less to me. 

CARNABY. My lord, was his grace satisfied with the 
young man’s work abroad or was he not ? 

LORD JOHN. My father used to curse everyone. 

CARNABY. That’s a mere Downing Street custom. 

LORD JOHN. And I jeem to remember that a letter of 
yours^rom . . . where were you in those days ? 

GEORGE. Paris . . . Naples . . . Vienna. 

LORD JOHN. One place . . . once lightened a fit of 
gout. 

CARNABY. George, you •have in you the makings of a 
minister. 

GEORGE. No. 

CARNABY. Remember the Age tends to the disrepu- 
table. 

• GEORGE moves away, sarah moves towards them, 

CARNABY. George is something of a genius, stuffed 
with theories and possessed of a curious conscience. But 
I am fortunate in my children. , 

LORD JOHN. Au the world knows it. 

’pARNABir. [To SARAH.] It’s lucljy that yours was a 
love mateS, too. I admire you. Ann is ‘to come,* so to 
speak. 

8AR.yi. ( T 0 LORDiJOHN.] Were you discussing affairs ? 

LORD JOHN. I. 
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GEORGE. Ann. 

AkN. Y?s, George. 

She goes to him; they stroll together up the steps 
and along the terrac^, 

SARAH. I’m despeiately fagged. 

LORD JOHN. [Politely.] A se&t 
SARAH. Also tiled of sitting. 

CARNABY. Let’s have the Brighton nfws» Carp. 
I.ORD JOHN. If there’s any. 

CARNABY. Probably I stiU command abuse. Even my 
^n-in-law must, by courtesy, join in the cry ... ah, 
poor duty- torn Sarah! You can spread abroad that I am 
as a green bay tree. 

CARNABY paces slowly away from them, 
ix>RD JOHN. Your father’s making a mistake. 

SARAH. D’you think so? ^ 

LORD JOHN. He’s played the game once. 

SARAH. I was not then in the knowledge of things 
when he left you. 

LORD JOHN. We remember it. 

SARAH. I should like to hair it. 

LORD JOHN. I have avoided this subject. 

SARAH. With him, yes. 

LORD JOHN. Oh! . . . w^hy did 1 desert the army for 
politics ? 

SARAH. Better fighting. • 

LORD JOHN. It sat so nobly upon him . . . the leaving 
us for conscience sake when we were strongly in power. 
Strange that six (nonths later we shoul j be turned out. 
SARAH. Papa was lucky. • 

LORD JOHN. But ^is sccond time . . . ? • / 

SARAH. Listen. This is very much a privifte quarrel 
with Mr. Pitt, who hates Papa . . . gets rid of him. 

LORD JOHN. Shall 1 betray a confidence ? ^ 

SARAH. Better not. * 
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xx>Rb JOHN. My father ad^sed me to this visit. 

SARAH. Your useful visit. More than find of*^ 
Graoe. 

* lord JOHN. Yes . . . there’s been a paragraph in the 
“Morning Chroiticle,” ‘The Whigs woo Mr. Carnaby 
Leete.’ 

• SARAH. We saw to it. • 

LORD JOHN, t My poor father seems anxious to dis- 
cover whether the Leete episode will repeat itself entirely. 
He is chronically unhappy in opposition. Are your hus- 
band and his colleagues trembling in their seats ? 

SARAH. I can’t say. 

LORD JOHN. Politics is a game for clever children, and 
women, and fools. Will you take a word of warning from 
a soldier ? Your father is past his prime. 

CARNABY 'paces pack towards them, 

CARNABY. I’m getting to be old for these all-night 
sittings. I^ust be writing to your busy brother. 

LORD JOHN. Arthur? ... is at his home. 

SARAH. Pleasantly sounding phrase. 

CARNABY. His gracc deSerted ? 

SARAH. Quite secretaryless! 

LORD JOHN. Lady Arthur lately has been brought to 
bed. I heard yesterday. 

SARAH. The seventh, is it not? Children require 
lining up to. My congratulations. 

LORD JOHN. Won’t you write them ? 

SARAH. We are not intimate. 

LORD JOHN. A^ood woman. • 

SAtiAH. Evidently. Where’s Ann ? We’ll go in. 

*jx>RD JOHN. You’re a mother to your sister. 

SARAH. Not I. 

CARNABY. My wife went her ways into the next world* 
Sarah hers into this*, and our little Ann was left with a 
most adiqirabie governess. One must never reproach 
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circuimiances. Man educates woman in his own* good 
time. 

]^D JOHN. I suppose she, or any young girl, is all 
heart. * 

CAHNABY. What it that you call* heart . . . sen- 
timentally speaking ? * 

BAKAH. Any bull in the morning. 

LORD JOHN. That man Tatton’s jokes are in shocking 
taste. 

CARNABY. Talton is honest. 

^ LORD JOHN. Fm much to blame for having won that 
bet. 

CARNAny. Say no more. 

ix)RD JOHN. What can Miss Ann think of me ? 

HARAH. Don’t ask her. 

CARNABY. Inuocency’s opininc^s are invariably en- 
U?rtairiing. 

LORD JOHN. Am I the first . . . ? I really beg your 
pardon. 

GEORGE and ANN come down the sU^ps together. 

CARNABY. Ann, what do yofi think . . . that is to say 
— and answer me truthfully . . . what at this fiiomerit is 
your inrlimition of mind towards my lord here? 

ANN. I supj>ose I love him. 

LORD JOHN. 1 hope not. 

ANN. I SUpJJOSe I loVf'^'OU. 

CARNABY. No . , DO . . DO , . HU . . DO . IIO . . DO. 

BARAH. Hush, dear. 

ANN. Fm afraid, papa, there's scjjuething very ill- 
bred in me. * 

Down the step^ and into the viidsi of thwm com^ 
JOHN A BUD, carrying his tools, among oiher things 
a tunst of bass. A young gardener, honest, clean 
and com mm. • 

A BUD. (To CARNABY.] I ask pardoh! sir. 
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CAtoABY. So early, Abud^. . . this is your territory. 
So late . . . Bed. 

ANN starts away up the sUps^ sarah isfollovnnq, Mr. 
LOliD JOHN. Good-bye, L^dy Cottesham. 

At this Atm stops for a iiwmenU hut then goes straight 
on, * 

sarXh. a pleasant journey. 

% SARAH departs too, 

GEORGE [Stretching himsclfi] I’m roused. 

CARNABY. [To ABUD.] I^avc your tools here for a 
few moments. 

ABUD. I will, sir. 

ABUD leaw^s them, going along the terrace arul out of 
sight. 

CARNABY. My head is hot. Pardon rnc. 

CARNABY is sHtifig on the fountain rim; he dips his 
handkerchief m the water ^ and wrings it; then takes 
off his tcig and hinds the damp handkerchief round 
his head. 

CARNABY. Wigs are most comfortable and old fashioned 
. . . unless you choose to be a cropped republican like my 
son. 

GEORGE. Nature! 

CARNABY. Nature grows a beard, sir. 
iiORD JOHN. I’ve seen Turks. 

• CARNABY. Horrible . . . lioarible! Sit down. Carp. 

LORD JOHN sits on the fountain rim, george 
begins to pace restlessly: he has been nursing 
the eandle^ick ei'er since tatt^n handed it to 
him. 

*,CARNAay. George, you look da^lned ridiculous strut- 
ting arm-fn-arra with that candlestick. 

GEORGE. 1 am ridiculoas. 

CARNABY. If yoi’re cogitating over your wife and her 
expectations . . T 
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QEOBOE paces up ih^ steps and away. Theft is a 
pausf, 

'htVf NABY. D'ye tell stories . . . good ones P 

LOHD JOHN. Sometimes.* 

CARNABY. There’ll he this. 

LORD JOHN. I shan’t. 

CARNABY. Say tk) more. If I may so express ihyself, 
Carp, you have been taking ns for granted# 

* LORD JOHN. How wide awake you are! I’m not. 

CARNABY. My head’s cool. Shall I describe your con- 
duct as an unpremeditated insult? 

iX)RD JOHN. Don’t think anything of the sort. 

CARNABY. There speaks your kind heart. 

LORD JOHN. Are you trying to pick a quarrel with me ? 

CARNABY. As may l>e. 

LORD JOHN. Why ? 

CARNABY. For the sake of appearances. 

LORD JOHN. Damn all appearances. 

CARNABY. Now FIl losc mv temper. Sir, you have 
compromised my daughter. 

LORD JOHN. Nonsense! 

CARNABY. Villain! What’s your next move? 

For a moment lord john sUs with knit brows. 

LORD JOHN, [brutally.] Mr. Leete, your name stinks. 

CARNABY. My point of dis-ad-vantage! 

LORD JOHN. [Apologismg.] Please say what you lik^, 
I might have put my remark better. 

CARNABY. I think not; the homely Saxon phrase is 
our literary dagger. Princelikc, you^ride away from 
Markswayde. Can I trust you not to stab a socially ‘sick 
man ? Why it’s a duly you owe to society . . to we^ 
out . . . us. 

LORD JOHN. I’m not a coward. How ? 

CARNABY. A little laughter ...» your exub^ance 
of health. 
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LORD JOHN. You may trus^me not to tell tales. 

CARNABY. Of what . . . of whom? 

LORD JOHN. Of here. 

caIinaby. ^And what is th^re to tell of here? 

LORD JOHN. Nothing. 

CARNABY. But how*your promise betrays a capacity 
for gdbd-na9ired invention! 

LORD JOHN.<» If I lie call me out. 

CARNABY. I don’t deal in sentiment. I can’t afford* 
to be talked about otherwise than as I choose to be. Al- 
ready the Aunt Sally of the hour; having under pressiure 
of circumstances resigned my oflBce; dating my letters 
from the borders of the Chiltern Hundreds ... I am a 
poor politician, sir, and I must live. 

LORD JOHN. 1 can’t see that your family’s infected 
. . .^affected. • 

CARNABY. With a penniless girl you really should have 
been more circumspect. 

LORD JOHN. I might ask to marry her. 

CARNABY. My lord! 

In the pause that y^nsues he takes up the twist of 
bass to play with. 

LORD JOHN. What should you say to that ? 

CARNABY. The silly child supposed she loved you. 

LORD JOHN. Yes. 

• CARNABY. Is it a match? • 

LORD JOHN. [Full in the other^s face.] What about the 
appearances of black-mail? 

CARNABY. [Cc^pressing his thin lips^ Do you care ^ 
for my daughter ? 

*• LORD *JOHN. I could ... at a pinch. ^ 

CARNABY. Now, my lord, you are insolent. 

LORD JOHN. Is this when we quarrel ? 

CARNABY. I thiftk I’ll challenge you. 

LORD JOHN. That will look well. 
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CABNABY. You’ll valuc kiss when youVe paid for 
Kindly Ihoose Tatton as your second. I want his 
to wag both ways. 

LOBD JOHN. I was forgetting how it all began. 

CABNABY. George mil serve me . . . ‘protesting. His 
principles are vile, but he has the education of a gentleman. 
Swords or . . . ? fS words. And at noon shall we 'say ? 
There’s shade behind a certain barn, mi^iway between 
•this and I'atlon’s. 

LORD JOHN. talcing him seriously yet.\ What if 

we both die horridly ? 

CARNABY, You are at liberty to make me a written 
apology. 

LORD JOHN. A joke’s a joke. 

CARNABY deliberately strikes him in the face with 
the iwiM of bass, i 

LORD JOHN. That’s enough. 

CARNABY. [In explanatory apology. \ My friend, you 
are so obtuse. Abud! 

LORD JOHN. Mr. Leete, are you .serious ? 

CARNABY. Perfectly serious, •Let's go to bed. Abud, 
you can get to your work. 

Wig in hand, mr. leete courteously conducts his 
gwst towards the house, abud returns to his tools 
and his morning\H work. 



THE SECOND AfT 

Shortly after viid-day, while the sun beats strongly 
upon the terrace^ abud is working dexterously at 
the rose trees, dr. remnant comes down the steps , 
hatted^ and carrying a stick and a hook. He is 
an elderly man with a kind manner; type of the 
eighteenth century casuistical parson. On his 
way he stops to say a word to the gardener. 

DR. REMNANT. Will it raiii before nightfall? 

.»UD. About thefl, sir, I should say. 

Down the other steps conies mrs. opie, a prim^ cfe- 
corous, hut well bred and unobjectionable woman. 
She is followed by ann. 

MRS. OPIE. A good morning to you, Parson. 

DR. remnant. And to you, Mrs. Opie, and to Miss 
Ann. 

ANN. Good morning. Dr. Remnant. [To abud.] 
Have you been here ever since . . . ? 

ABUD. I’ve had dinner. Miss. 

abud’s work takes him gradually out of sight. 

MRS. OPIE. We are but just breakfasted. 

DR. REMNANT. I sumiise dissipation. 

A.NN. [To OPIE.] Thank you for waiting fivc^ 

hours. 

MBS. <»Pi£. It is my rule to breakfast with you. 

DR. REMNANT. [Exhibiting the book."] I am come to re- 
turn, and to borrow. 

ANN. Show we. 

DB. REMNANT. Ballads by Robert Bums. 

• 21 
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AijN. [TfkiTig tV.] I’ll [ftit it back. 

^Rs. OPIE. [Taking it from her.] I’ve never heard of 
him. 

DR. REMNANT. Oh, ma’am, a very vulgar poet! 

GEORGE LEETE %omes quickly down the steps, 
GEORGE. [To R^NANT.] Howareyou? 

DR. REMNANT. Yours, sir. 

GEORGE. Ann. 

ANN. Good morning, George. 

GEORGE. Did you sleep well? 

ANN. I always do . . . but I dreamt. 

GEORGE. I must sit dowu for a minute. [Nodding.] 
Mrs. Opic. 

MRS. OPIE. I wish you a good morning, sir. 

GEORGE. [To ANN.] Don’t look so solemn. 

LADY coTTEsiiAM coTfics quicJHy to tkc top of the stfps, 
BARAH. Is Papa badly hurt? 

ANN. (y umping up.] Oh, what has happened ? 
GEORGE. Not badly, 

SARAH. He won’t sec me. ^ 

His three children look at each other. 

DR. REMNANT. [Tactfully.] May I go my ways to the 
library ? 

SARAH. Please do. Doctor Remnant. 

DR. REMNANT. I flatly contradictcd all that was being 
said in tlie village. 

SARAH. Thoughtful of you. 

DK. REMNANT. But tell me nothing. 

DR, REMNAifT boivs frrmally ami*gocs. georoe is 
about to speak when sarau with a look at mbs. 
OPIE says. . . * 4 * 

SARAH. George, hold your tongue. 

MRS. OPIE. much hauieur.] I am in the way. 

At this moment dimmuck, an old hut tmhfnetb/enl- 
hoking butkr^ comes to the top of the steps, * 
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DiMMUCK. The master walits Mrs. Opie. 

MKs. OPIE. Thank you. 

OEOBGE. Your triumph! 

MRS. OPIE is departing radiant. 

DiMMUCK. How was I to knowiyou was in the garden ? 

MRS. OPIE. I am soiry to have put you to the trouble of 
a search, Mr. Dimmuck. 

DIMMUCK. 'He’s in his room. 

And he follows her towards the house. 

GEORGE. Carp fought with him at twelve o’clock. 

The other two cannot speak from amazement. 

SARAH. No! 

GEORGE. Why, they didn’t tell me and I didn’t ask. 
Carp was laughing. Tatton chuckled . . . afterwards. 

SARAH. What had he to do? 

(jfORGE. Carp’s se(;ond. 

SARAH. Unaccountable children! 

GEORGE. Feather parade . . . throw in . . . parry 
quarte: over the arm . . . put by: feint . . . flanconade 
and through his arm , . . damned easy. The father 
didn’t wince or say a wortl. I bound it up . . . the sight 
of blood makes me sick. 

After a momenU sabah turns to ann. 

SARAH. Yes, and you’ve been a silly child. 

GEORGE. Ah, give me a woman’s guess and the most 
^Inlikely reason to account for anything! 

ANN. I hate that man. I’m glad Papa’s not hurt. 
What about a surgeon ? 

GEORGE. Nofiyou shall kiss the plaoe well, and there’ll « 
be poetic justice done. 

V aARAft. How did you all part?* 

GEORGE. With bows and without a word. 

SARAH. Coming home with him ? 

GEORGE. Not ss word. 

SABA^. Papa’s very clever; but I’m puzzled. 
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GEORGE. Something wiill happen next, no doubt. 

ANN. Isn^t this done with? 

SARAH. So it seems, 

ANN. 1 should like to be told just what the game has 
been. 

GEORGE. Bravo, Ann. 

ANN, Tell me tl!b rules ... for next time. 

SARAH. It would have been most advantageous for us 
*to have formed an alliance with Lord John Carp, who 
stood here for his father and his father’s party . . . now 
in opposition. 

GEORGE. Look upon yourself — not too seriously — 
Ann, as the instrument of political destiny. 

ANN. Fm afraid I take in fresh ideas very slowly. Why 
has Papa given up the Stamp Office ? 

SARAH. His colleagues w'ouldn\ support him. 

ANN. Why 'was that? 

SARAH. They disapproved of what he did- 

ANN. Did he do right . . . giving it up ? 

SARAH. Ye.s. 

GEORGE. We hope so. Tim^ will tell. An irreverent 
quii)ster once named him Carnaby Leech. 

SARAH. 1 know. 

GEORGE. I wonder if his true enemies think him wise 
to have droj^ped off the Stamp Office ? 

ANN. Has he quarrelled with Sir Charles? 

SARAH. Politically. 

ANN. Isn't that awkward for you ? 

* SARAH. Not a bit. 

GEORGE. Hear a statement that includes our lives. 
« Markswayde goes at •his death ... see reversionary 
mortgage. The income’s an annuity now. The cash in 
the house will be ours. The debts are paid ... at last. 

ANN. And there remains me. • • 

GEORGE. Bad grammar. Meanwhile our fa^er b a 
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tongue, which is worth buying; but I don’t thjnk he ought 
to go over to the enemy ... for the second time. 

SARAH. One party is as gpod as another; each works 
for the samejend, I should hope. 

GEORGE. I won’t argue about <t. 

ANN. I suppose that a woman’s profession is marriage. 

GEORGE. My lord has departed. 

ANN. There’ll be others to come. I’m not afraid of 
being married. 

SARAH. What did Papa want Mrs. Opie for ? 

ANN. There’ll be a great many things I shall want to 
know about men now. 

GEORGE. Wisdom cometh with sorrow . . , oh, my 
sister. 

SARAH. I believe you two are both about as selfish as 
you^can be. 

GEORGE. I am an egotist . . . with attachments. 

ANN. Make use of me. 

GEORGE. Ann, you marry — when you marry — to 
please yourself. 

ANN. There’s much in*life that I don’t like, Sally. 

SARAH. There’s much more that you will. 

GEORGE. I think we three have never talked together 
before. 

ABUD, who has been in sight on the terrace for a few 
momcniSt now comes dowft the steps, 

ABUD. May I make so bold, .sir, as to ask how is Mrs. 
George Leete? 

GEORGE. She was well when I last heard. • 

ABUD. Thank you, sir. 

he returns to his worh, < 

ANN. I wonder will it be a boy or a girl. 

GEORGE. Poor weak woman. 

S.ARAH. Be gr^Mful to her. 

ANN. ^ baby is a wonderful thing. 
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Bi^RAH, Jiabyhood in th^ abstract . . . beautiful. 

ANN. Even kittens . . . 

She 8iop9^ and ifien^in rather childish embarrass- ^ 
mmt, moves away from them, 

8ARAH. Don’t shudder, George. 

GEORGE. I have no wish to be a father. Why?^ 

BAHAit. It’s a vulgar responsibility. 

GEORGE. My wayside flower! 

HARAU. Why pick it? 

GEORGE. Sarah, I love my wife. 

SARAH. That’s easily said. 

GEORGE. She should be here. 

SARAH. George, you married to please yourself. 

GEORGE. By custom her rank is my own. 

SARAH. Does she still drop her aitches ? 

GEORGE. Dolly . . . 

SARAH. Pretty name. 

GEORGE. Dolly asj)ires to be one of us. 

SARAH. Cliild-ljearing makes these women blowzy. 
GEORGE. Oh heaven! 

ANN. [Calling to abud on t/ie terrace.] Finish to-day, 
Abud. If it rains . . . 

She stops, seeing mr. tetoeen standing at the top 
of the steps leading from the house. This vt an in- 
tensely rcspcciahle. sclfcontained-looking lawyer^ hut 
a man of the icorld^oo. * 

MR. TETOEEN. Ladv Cottesliam. 

SARAH. Sir ? 

MR. TETOEEN. •My muuc IS Tetgccn# 

SARAH. Mr. Tetgeen. How do you do? 

MR. TETOEEN. Thc*househoId appeared to bj*in sozoe 
confusion and I took the liberty to be my own messenger. 

I am anxious to speak with you. 

SARAH. Ann, dear, ask if Papa vriM sfe you nowf 
DiMMUCK appears. • 
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DiMMUCK. The master wants you, Miss Atn. 

SARAH. Ask papa if he’ll see me soon. 

ANN goes towards the hc^e. 

SARAH. Dimmuck, Mr. Tetgeen has been left to find 
his own way here. ^ • 

DiM^ucE. I couldn’t help it, my lajjy. 

And heJfoUows ann. 

SARAH. Our father is confined to his room. 

GEORGE. By your leave. 

Then george takes himself off up the steps, and out 
of sight. The old lawyer hows to lady co'ITESHAM, 
who regards him steadily, 

MR. TETGEEN. From Sir Charles ... a talking 
machine. 

SARAH. Please sit. 

% He sits carefullff upon live rim of the fountain, she 
upon the seat opposite, 

SARAH. [Glancing over her shoulder.] Will you talk 
nonsense until the gardener is out of hearing? He is on 
his way away. You have had a tiring journey ? 

MR. TETGEEN. Thank you, no ... by the night 
coach to Reading and thence I have walked. 

SARAH. The country is pretty, is it not? 

MR. TETGEEN. It Compares favourably with other parts. 

^ SARAH. Do you travel much, Mr. Tetgeen? He has 
gone. * 

MR. TETGEEN. [Deliberately and sharpening his tone 
ever so litUe.] Sir Charles does not wish to petition for a 
divorce. 

. SARAH. [CorUrolling even her sense of humour,] I have 
no desir^ jo jump over the moon. • 

BiR. TETGEEN. His scTuples are religious. The case 
would be weak upon some important points, and there has 
been ifo public sc^*fial ... at the worst, very little. 

6ARAH« My good manners are, I trust, irreproachable, 
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an4 you m^y tell Sir Charles that my conscience is my own. 

MR. TETGEEN. YouT husband’s in the matter of . . . 

SARAH. Please say the^word. , 

MB. TETGEEN. Pardon me . . . not upon mere sus- 
picion. * 

SARAH. Now, |s it good policy to suspect wh^t is in- 
capable of proof? ^ 

MR. TEiXJEEN. I advise Sir Charles, that, should you 
come to an open fight, he can afford to lose. 

SARAH. And have I no right to suspicions ? 

MR. TETGEEN. Certainly. Arc they of use to you ? 

SARAH. I have been a tolerant wife, expecting tolera- 
tion. 

MR. TETGEEN. Sir Charles is anxious to take into con- 
sideration any complaints you may have to make against 
him. 

SARAH. I complain if he complains of me. 

MB. TETCEEN. For the first lime, 1 think . . . formally. 

SARAH. Why not have come to me ? 

MR. TEixiEEN. Sir Charles is busy. 

SARAH. [Disguising a little spcmri of jmin.] Shall we 
get to busines.s ? 

MR. TETGEEN fioir takes a moment to find his phrase, 

MR. TETCiEEN. I don't kuow the man'.s name. 

SARAH. Tliis, surely, is how you might address a 
seduced housemaid. * 

MB. TETCEEN. But Sir Charlcs and he, I understand, 
have talked the matter over. 

The shocl^ of this brings SARAif to her feet, while 
tvUh anger. 

SARAH. Divorce niP. 

MR, TETGEEN. [vSAarpfy.] Is there ground for it ? 

SARAH. [IFifA a magnificent recovery of self wntroL] 1 
won't tell you that. * « • 

MR. TETGEEN. 1 have said we have no case « . . that 
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is to say, we don’t want one; but any inforination is a 
weapon in store. 

SARAH. You did quite righ^to insult me. 

MR. TETGEEiy. As a rule I despise such methods. 

SARAH. It’s a lie that they met*. . . those two men? 

*1 

MR. TETCEEN. It may be. 

SARAH. It i^ust be. 

MR. TETGEEN. I have Sir Charles’s word. 

Now he takes from his 'pocket soine notes, putting 
on his spectacles to read them. 

SARAH. What’s this ... a written lecture? 

MR. TETGEEN. We propose . . . first: that the present 
complete severance of conjugal relations shall continue. 
Secondly: that Lady Cottesham shall be at liberty to re- 
move from South Audley Street and Ringham Castle all 
persc^ial and private efficts, excepting those family jewels 
which have merely been considered her property. Thirdly : 
Lady Cottesham shall undertake, formally and in writing 
not to molest — a legal term — Sir Charles Cottesham. [Her 
handkerchief has dropped, here he picks it up and restores 
it to her.\ Allow me, my la^y. 

SARAH. I thank you. 

MR. TETGEEN. [Continuing,] Fourthly: Lady Cottes- 
ham shall undertake . . . etc. . . . not to inhabit or 
frequent the city and towns of London, Brighthelmstone, 
Bath, The Tunbridge Wells, ahd York. Fifthly: Sir 
Charles Cottesham will, in acknowledgement of the main- 
tenance of this agreement, allow Lady C. the sum of two 
hundred and fifty ppunds per annum, wMch sum he con- 
siders sufficient for the upkeep of a small genteel establish- 
ment; usd^of the house known as^ater House, situate 
some seventeen miles from the Manor of Barton-le- 
Street, Yorkshire; coals from the mine adjoining; and from 
the home farm, mjlkf butter and eggs. [Then he finds a 
further noffi.] Lady Cottesham is not to play cards. 
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Bi.RAH. 4 a little fond of play. 

MB. TETOEEN. There is no question of jointure. 

aARAH. None, Mr. Tc^geen ... I love my husband. 

MU. TETOEEN. My lady ... I will mention it. 

RARAH. Such a hiftnorous answer to this. No . , . 
don*t. What is iqjportant? Bread and butter . . . and 
eggs. Do I bike this ? 

MU. TETOEEN. [Handing her the paper,] Please. 

8ARAH. [With the ghost of a smile,] I take it badly. 

MR. TETOEEN. [Courteously capping her jest,] I take 
my leave. 

SARAH. This doesn’t call for serious notice? I’ve 
done nothing legal by accepting it ? 

MR. TETOEEN. There’s no law in the matter; it’s one of 
policy. 

SARAH. I might bargain for U bigger income. ,,[mr. 
TETOEEN bows.] On the whole I’d rather be divorced. 

MR. TETOEEN. Sir Charles detests scandal. 

SARAH. Besides there's no case ... is there? 

MR. TETOEEN. Sir Charles congratulates himself. 

SARAH. Sir Charle.s had best not bully me so politely 
. . . tell him. 

MR. TETOEEN. My lady? 

SARAH. I will not discuss this impertinence. Did those 
two men meet and talk . . . chat together ? What d’you 
think of that ? * 

MR. TETOEEN, ’Twas verv practical. I know that the 
woman is somehow the outcast. 

SARAH. A ba\l woman ... an idle woman! But I’ve 
tried to do so much that lay to my hands without ever 
questioning . . . ! Thank you, I don’t wa^t this re- 
tailed to my husband. You'll take a glass of wine before 
you go? 

MR. TETOEEN. Port IS grateful. « , « 

She takes from her dress two seated letters. 
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BARAH. Will you give that to Sir Charles . a l«itter 
he wrote me which I did not open. This, my answer, 
which I did not send. ^ 

• He tak^s the one Utter courteously, the other she 
puis back. 

BARAH. I’m such a coward, Mr. Tct^een. 

MR. •fETGEEN. May I say how sorry . . . ? 

SARAH. Thank you. 

MR. TETGEEN. And let me apologise for having ex- 
pressed one opinion of my own. 

SARAH. He wants to get rid of me. He’s a bit afraid of 
me, you know, because I fight . . , and my weapons are 
all my own. This’ll blow over. 

MR. TETGEEN. [With a shake of the hcaiL] You are to 
take this offer as final. 

BA^H. Beyond this i 

MR. TETGEEN. As I hinted, I am prepared to advise 
legal measures. 

SARAH. I could blow it ovcr . . . but I won’t perhaps. 
I must smile at my husband’s consideration in suppressing 
even to you . . . the mail’s name. Butter and eggs 
. . . and milk. I should grow fat. 

ANN appears suddenly. 

ANN. We go to Brighton to-morrow ! [And she comes 
excitedly to her sister.^ 

BARAH. Was that duel a stroke of genius ? 

ANN. All sorts of things are to happen. 

SARAH. [Turning from her to MR. tetgeen.] And 
you’ll walk as far asJEteading? 

MR, TETGEEN. Dear me, yes. 

B4RAH. >|ro ANN.] I’ll come bade 

SARAH takes MR. TETGEEN towards the house, ann 
seats herself. After a moment lord John carp, his 
clothes dusty^ vsiih some riding appears from the 
oither quarter. She looks up to find him gazing at her. 
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L^KD joi^. Aon, Fve ridden back to see you. 

ANN. [After a moment] We’re coming to Brighton 
tomorrow. 

LOKD JOHN. Good. 

ANN. Papa’s not doad. 

LORD JOHN. \}Viih equal clieeifulness.] That’s good. 
ANN. And he said we should be seeing more of you. 
LOUD JOHN. Here I am. I love you, Ann. [He goes 
on hu knees.] 

ANN. D’you want to marry me.^ 

LOUD JOHN. Yes. 

ANN. Thank you very much ; it’ll be very convenient 
for us all. Won’t you gel up ? 

LOUD .roHN, At your feet. 

ANN, I like it. 

LOUD JOHN. Give me your hand. 

ANN. No. 

LOUD sons. Y<m’re l:>eauliful. 

ANN. J don’t think so. You don’t tliink so. 

LOUD JOHN. I do think so. 

ANN. I should like to say Itiou’l love you. 
liORD JOHN. Last night you kis.sed me. 

ANN. Do get up, plea.se. 

LOUD JOHN. .\s you wish. 

Now he siUi luj her. 

ANN. l.A.st night yoh were nobody in particular , . . 
to me. 

LOUD JOHN. I love you. 

ANN. Please Hlon’t; 1 ain’t think 
LOUD JOHN, l^k at me. 

ANN. I’m .sure I tkm'l love you because you’ie making 
me feel very unamifwlable and that wouldn*t*be so. 
u>RD JOHN. I'hen we’ll think. 

ANN. Papa . . . perhaps you’d ^ther not talk about 
Papa. 
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LORD JOHN. Give yourself to me. ^ * 

ANN. [Dravring away from ktm.] Four words! There 
ought to be more in such a sentence . . . it’s ridiculous. 
*I want a year to think about its meaning. Don’t speak. 
LORD JOHN. Papa joins our par^y. 

ANN. That’s what w5’re after • . . thank you. 

LORif JOHN. I loathe politics. 

ANN. Tell me something against them. 

LORD JOHN. In my opinion your father’s not a much 
bigger blackguard — I beg yoiu* pardon — than the rest of us. 
ANN. . . . Miserable sinners. 

LORD JOHN. Your father turns his coat. Well . . . ? 
ANN. I see nothing at all in that. 

LORD JOHN. What’s right and what’s wrong ? 

ANN. Papa’s right ... for the present. 

Aijfj. When shall ^ be married? 

LORD JOHN. Tomorrow ? 

ANN. [Slariled.] If you knew that it isn’t easy for me 
to be practical you wouldn’t make fun. 

LORD JOHN, Why not tomorrow? 

ANN. Papa — 

LORD JOHN. Papa says yes . . .suppose. 

ANN. I’m very young , . not to speak of clothes. I 
must have lots of new dresses. 

LORD JOHN. Ask me for them. 

ANN. Why do you want to marry me? 

LORD JOHN. 1 love you. 

ANN. It suddenly occurs to me that sounds unpleasant. 
LORD JOHN. I love you. 

ANN, Out of place. 

LORD fOHN. I love you. 

ANN. What if Papa were to die? 

LORD JOHN. I want you. 

ANN, I’m nothing . . I’m nobody . . I’m part of 
my family. 
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LORD JOHN. I want you; 

ANN. you please forget last night ? 

LORD JOHN. I want you. Look straight at me. 

She looks, and sia^s fascinated, 

LORD JOHN. If I say now that I love you— 

ANN. I know it. • 

LORD JOHN. Aild love me } 

ANN. I suppose so. 

LORD JOHN. Make sure. 

ANN. But I hate you too . . I know that. 

LORD JOHN. Shall I kiss you ? 

ANN. [Helplessli/.] Yes. 

He kisses her full on the lips, 

ANN. I can’t hate you enough. 

LORD JOHN. YFriumphanUp.^ Speak the truth 

now. ^ 

ANN. 1 feel very degraded. 

LORD JOHN. Nonsense. 

ANN. [JVretchedly.'] This is one of the things which 
don’t matter. 

LORD JOHN. Ain’t you to be mine 
ANN. You want the right to behave like that as well 
as the |K)wer. 

LORD JOHN. You shall command me. 

ANN. [JViih a poor laugh.] I rather like this in a 
way. 

LORD JOHN. Little coquette ! 

ANN. It does tickle my vanity. 

For a montenl he sits looking ^ her, then shakes 
himself to his feet. 

LORD JOHN. Now I mUSt gO. <. * 

ANN, Yes . . I want to think. 

LORD JOHN. For Heaven’s sake . . no ! 

ANN. I came this morning straight to where we were 
last night. 
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LORD JOHN. As I hung about the garden my^jieart 
was beating. 

ANN. I shall like you better when you’re not 
' here. ^ 

LORD JOHN. We’re to meet Brighton? 

ANN. I’m afraid s<5. 

LOift> JOHN. Good-bye. 

ANN. There’s just a silly sort of attraction between 
certain people^ I believe. ’ 

LORO JOHN. Can you look me in the eyes and say you 
don’t love me? 

ANN. If I looked you in the eyes you’d frighten me 
again. I can say anything. 

LORD JOHN. You’re a deep child. 

GEORGE LEETE appears on the terrace, 

GEORGE. My lord If 

LORD JOHN. [Cordially, ’I My dear Leete. 

GEORGE. No . . I am not surprised to see you. 

ANN. George, things are happening. 

LORD JOHN. Shake hands. 

GEORGE. I will not. 

ANN. Lord John asks me to be married to him. Shake 
hands. 

GEORGE. Why did you fight } 

ANN. Why d i d you fight ? 

LORD JOHN. [*V/irwgg 2 wg.] Yaur father struck me. 

ANN. Now you’ve hurt him . . that’s fair. 

Theft the two men do shake hands, not heartily, 
GEORGE. We'vg trapped you, my lord. 

LORD JOHN. I know w'hat I want. I love your 
sister. ^ • 

ANN. 1 don’t like you . . but if you’re good and I'm 
good we shall get on. 

GEORGE. Why s|iouldn’t one marry politically ? 

LORD J/>HN. [7« Anris ear.] I love you. 
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ASfi. No^ . no . . no « . no . . no , . [discovering 
in this an echo of her father^ she sto'ps shorty 
GEORGE. We*re a cold-blooded family. 

LORD JOHN. I don’t tlLink so. 

GEORGE. I married for love. 

LORD JOHN. Who doesn’t ? Bui, of course there should 
be other reasons. ^ 

GEORGE. You won’t receive my wife. 

LORD JOHN. Here’s your sister. 

IM.DY COTTESHAM comes from the direction of the house, 
SARAH. Back again? 

LORD JOHN. You see. 

From the other side appears mr. tatton. 

MR. TATTON. As you all seem to be here I don’t mind 
interrupting. 

GEORGE. [Hailing him.] Welh . . neighbour? ^ 

MR. TATTON, Comc . . come . . what’s a little fighting 
more or less! 

GEORGE. Bravo, English sentiment . . relieves a deal 
of awkwardness. 

The two shake hands, * 

SARAH. ^Vho by this has reached lord john.] . . And 
back so soon? 

ANN. Lord John asks to marry me. 
lord JOHN. Yes. 

MR. TATTON. 1 gucssed SO . . givc mc a bit of romance ! 
SARAH. [SuaTefy.] This is perhaps a little sudden, my 
dear Lord John. Papa may naturally be a little shocked. 
GEORGE. Not exi all, Sarah. ^ 

MR. TATTON. How’s the wound? 

GEORGE. Not serious . . nothing’s serious. « ^ 

SARAH. You are very masterful, wooing sword in hand. 
ANN. George and 1 have explained to l.iOrd John that 
we are all most anxious to marry n|e to him and he 
doesn’t mind — ^ 
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LORD JOHN. Being made a fool of. I •love — ^ 

ANN. I will like you. 

GEORGE, Charming cyni(^m, my dear Sarah. 

MR. TATTCiN. Oh, Lord! 

ANN. (To her affixinced!\ Good-bye now. 

LORD JOHN. When do I see you ? 

ANN. Papa says soon. 

LORD JOHN. Very soon» please. Tatton, my friend^* 
Brighton’s no nearer. 

MR. TATTON. Lady Cottesham . . Miss Leete . . I 
kiss your hands. 

LORD JOHN. [EbvllicrUly clapping george on the back,] 
Look more pleased. [ Then he bends over lady cottesham’s 
handi] Lady Charlie . . my service to you . . all. 
Ann. [And he takes ann’s hand to kiss.] 

-^N. If I can think1[)etter of all this, I shall. Good-bye. 
She turns away from him. He stands for a moment 
considering her, but follows tatton away through 
Ike orchard, george and sarah are watching their 
sister t who then comments on her little affair with life. 

ANN. I*m growing up. [Then with a sudden tremor.] 
Sally, don’t let me be forced to marry. 

GEORGE. Force of circumstances, my dear Ann. 

ANN. Outside things. Why couldn’t I run away from 
this garden and over the hills . . I suppose there’s some- 
thing on the other side of the liills. 

SARAH. You’d find yourself there . • and circum- 
stances. 

ANN. So I’m trapped as well as that Lord John. 

aARAH. What’s the injury? 

ANN. d[*m taken by surprise and I know I’m ignorant 
and I think I’m learning things backwards. 

GEORGE. You must cheeT up and say: John^a not a 
bad sort « i 

babah. a man of his age is a young man. 
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ANk. I nfish you wouldn’t recommend him to me. 
SARAH. Let’s think of Brighton. What about your 
gowns ? • 

ANN, I’ve nothing to wear. * 

SARAH. We’ll talk to Papa. , 

GEORGE. The war-purse is always a long one. * 
SARAH. George . . be one of us for a minute. 
GEORGE. But I want to look on too, and laugh. 

SARAH. [Caustically. \ Yes . . that’s your privilege , . 
except occasionaUy. [Then to her sister.^ I wish you all 
the happiness of courtship days. 

GEORGE. Arcadian expression! 

ANN. I believe it means being kissed . . often. 
SARAH. Have you not a touch of romance in you, 
little girl? 

ANN. Am I not like Mr. Dan Tatton? He kil^ses 
dairy-maids and servants and all the farmer’s daughters . . 
I beg your pardon, George. 

GEORGE. [Nettled.] I’ll say to you, Ann, that — in all 
essentials — one woman is as good as another. 

SARAH. That is not so in the polite w'orld. 

GEORGE. When you consider it no one lives in the 
polite world. 

ANN. Do they come outside for air sooner or later? 
8ARAH. [Briskly.] TJjree best dresses you must have 
and something very gay if you're to go near the Pavilion. 
ANN. You’re coming to Brighton, Sally? 

SARAH. No. ^ 

ANN. Why not? * 

SARAH. I don’t wis^ to meet my husband. ^ 
GEORGE. That man was his lawyer. • 

ANN. The political difference, Sally? 

SARAH. Just that. [Then with a defi turn of the 
subject.] I don’t say that yours is si pfetty face, but I 
should think you would have charm. 
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GEORGE. For fashion’s sake cultivate SMi^tness. 
SARAH. You dance as well as they know how in Reading. 
ANN. Yes . . I can twicjfile my feet. 

SARAH. Do you like dancing? 

ANN. I’d sooner walk. • 

GEORGE. What . . and get somewhere! 

ANN. Herts’s George laughing. ^ 

SARAH. He s out of it. 

ANN. Are you happy, George? 

GEORGE. Alas . . Dolly’s disgraceful ignorance of 
etiquette damns us both from the beautiful drawing-room. 

SARAH. That laugh is forced. But how can you. , . 
look on ? 

There is a slight pause in their talk. Then . . , 
ANN. He’ll bully me with love. 

S4RAH. Your husbanS will give you just what you ask for. 
ANN. I hate myself too. I want to take people mentally. 
GEORGE. You want a new world . . you new woman. 
ANN. And I’m a good bit frightened of myself. 
SARAH. We have ourjplaces to fill in this. My dear 
child, leave futile questions alone. 

GEORGE. Neither have I any good advice to give you. 
ANN. I think happiness is a thing one talks too much 
about. 

DiMMucK appears. And by now abud’s work 
has brought him hack to Vie terrace. 

DIMMUCK. The master would like to see your Ladyship 
now. 

SARAH. I’ll saji we’ve had a visitof . . Guess. 
GEORGE. And you’ve had a visitor, Sarah. 

ANN.* JPapa will know. • 

SARAH. Is he in a questioning mood? 

ANN. I always tell everything. 

BA^R. It saye| time. 

She departs towards the house. 
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DiHMUCK^ Mr. George. 

GEOB0E. What is it? 

DiMMUCK. He said No.to a doctor when I haven’t^ 
even mentioned the matter. Had I better send . . ? 

GEORGE. Do . . if«you care to waste the doctor’s 
time. 

c 

DIMMUCK gives an offeiided sniff and follows ladt 
COTTESHAM. 

ANN. I could sit here for days. George, I don’t think 1 
quite believe in anything I’ve been told yet. 

GEORGE. What’s that man’s name? 

ANN. John — John is a common name — John Abud. 
GEORGE. Abud! 

ABUD. Sir ? 

GEORGE. Come here. 

ABUD obediently walks tovdbrds his young mmsier 
and stands before kirn. 

GEORGE. TMiy did you ask after the health of Mrs. 
George Lcete? 

ABUD. We courted once. 

GEORGE. [After a momentf Listen, Ann. Do you 
hate me, John Abud? 

ABUD. No, sir. 

GEORGE. You’re a fine looking fellow. How old are you ? 
ABUD. Twenty-seven, sir. 

GEORGE. Is Once lod^ ago? 

ABUD. Two years gone. 

GEORGE. Did Mrs. Lcete quarrel with you? 

ABUD. No, sii. 

GEORGE. Pray tell me more. 

ABUD. I was beneatii her. 

GEORGE. But you’re a fine-looking fellow. 

ABUD. Farmer Crowe wouldn’t risk his daughter 
being unhappy. ^ ^ 

GEORGE. But she was beneath me. 
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ABUD. That was another matter, sir. v 

GEORGE. 1 don’t think you intend to be sarcastic. 

ABUD. And . . being near»her time for the first time, 
sir . . 1 wanted to know if she is in danger of dying yet. 

GEORGE. Every precajition has been taken. . a nurse. . 
there i^ a physician near. I need not tell you . . but I 
do tell you. • 

ABUD. Thank you, sir. 

GEORGE. I take great interest in my wife. 

ABUD. We all do, sir. 

GEORGE. Was it ambition that you courted her? 

ABUD. 1 thought to start housekee])ing. 

GEORGE. Did you aspire to rise socially? 

ABUD. I wanted a wife to keep house, sir. 

GEORGE. Are you content? 

AmTD. 1 think so, su*. 

GEORGE. With your humble position? 

ABUD. I'm a gardener, and there’ll always be gardens. 

GEORGE. Frustrated affections . . I beg your pardon. . . 
To have been crossed in l<jve should make you bitter and 
ambitious. 

ABUD. My father was a gardener and my son will be 
a gardener if he’s no worse a man than I and no better. 

GEORGE. Are you married? 

ABUD. No, sir. 

GEORGE. Are you going to be*married? 

ABUD. Not especially, sir. 

GEORGE. Yes . . you must many . . some decent 
womtLik; we want gardeners. * 

ABUD, Do you want me any more now, sir ? 

GEORof:^ You have interested xfte. You can go back 
:o your work. 

ABUD obeys, 

GEORGE. [Aimo^ |o kifnseif.] I am hardly huinan. 

He shmly maim away and out of sight. 
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ANN. John Abud. 

He comes back and stands before her too. 

ANN. I am very sorry for you. 

ABUD. I am very much obligated to you, Miss. 

ANN. Both those sdyings are^ quite meaningless. Say 
something true about yourself. , 

ABUD. I'm not sorry for myself. » 

ANN. I won’t tell. It’s very clear you ought to be in a 
despairing state. Don’t stand in the sun with your hat off. 
ABUD. [Putting on his hat] Thank you, Miss. 

ANN. Have you nearly finished the rose-trees? 

ABUD. I must work till late this evening. 

ANN. Weren’t you ambitious for Dolly’s sake ? 

ABUD. She thought me good enough. 

ANN. I’d have married her. 

ABUD. She was ambitious (6t me. 

ANN. And are you frightened of the big world ? 

ABUD. Fine things dazzle me sometimes. 

ANN. But gardening is ail that you’re fit for? 

ABUD. I’m afraid so, Miss. 

ANN. But it’s great to be a gardener . . to sow seeds 
and to watch flowers grow and to cut away dead things. 
ABUD. Yes, Miss. 

ANN. And you’re in the fresh air all day. 

ABUD. Thai’s very healthy. 

ANN. Are you very* poor? 

ABUD. I get my meals in the house. 

ANN. Rough clothes last a long time. 

ABUD. I’ve sftved money. # 

ANN. Where do you sleep? 

ABUD. At Mrs. Hart’s . . at a cottage^ .* . it’s « a 
mile off. 

ANN. And you want no more than food and clothes and 
a bed and you earn all that with yo^ ^ands. 

ABUD. The less a man wants, Mias, the better. 
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ANN. But you mean to marry? 

ABUD. Yes • . I’ve saved money. 

, ANN. Whom will you marry*? Would you rather not 
say? Perhaps you don’t know yet? 

ABT7D. It’s all luck wljat sort d! a maid a man gets 
fond of.« It won’t be a widow. 

ANN. Be careful, John Abud. 

ABUD. No . . I shan’t be careful. 

ANN. You’ll do very wrong to be made a fool of. 
ABUD. I’m safe. Miss; I’ve no eye for a pretty face. 
DiMMUCK arrives asthmatically at the top of the 
steps, 

DIMMUCK. Where’s Mr. George ? Here’s a messenger 
come post. 

ANN. Find him, Abinl. 

ABT^D. [To DIMMUCK. I From Dolly? 

DIMMUCK. Speak respectfuL 
ABUD. Is it from his wife? 

DIMMUCK. Go find him. 

ANN. [yl5 ABUD IS immoyoble.] Dimmuck . . . tell me 
about Mrs. George. 

DIMMUCK. She’s doing well. Miss. 

ABUD. [ShotUing joyfully now,] Mr. George! Mr. 
George! 

ANN. A boy or a girl, Dimmuck? 

DIMMUCK. Yes, Miss. 

ABUD. Mr. George! Mr. George! 

DIMMUCK. Ecod . . is he somewhere else? 

DIMMUCK, sonmuhat excited himself returns to the 
house, 

ANN. Gtorge! 

ABUD. Mr. George! Mr. George! 

GEORGE comes slowly along the terrace, in his hand 
an open booic,fwhich some people might suppose 
he was reading. He speaks with studied cedm. 
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GEORGffT You are very excited, my good man. 

ABUD. She’s brought you a child, sir. 

ANN. Your child! 

GEORGE. Certainly. 

ABUD. Thank God, Sir! 

GEORGE. I will if I please. 

ANN. And she’s doing well. 

ABUD. There's a messenger come post. 

GEORGE. To be sure . . it might have been bad news. 

And slowly he crosses the garden towards the hottse. 
ABUD. [Suddenly^ beyond all patience,] Run . . damn 
you! 

George makes one supreme effort to maintain his 
dignity^ hut fails utterly. He gasps out . . . 
GEORGE. Yes, I will. [And ru^s off as hard as he can,] 
ABTTD. [In an ecstasy.] This is good. Oh, Dolfy and 
Go<l . . this is good! 

ANN. [/Jownd eyed.] I wonder that you can be pleased. 
ABUD. [Ajiologising . . without apology.] It’s life. 
ANN. [Sfn4rA'.] Yes, it i% 

And she goes towards the house^ thinking this over 
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It is near to sunset. The garden is shadier than 
before. 

ABUD is still working, carnaby leete comes 
from the house followed by dr. remnant. He 
wears his right arm in a sling. His face is flushed^ 
his speech rapid. 

CARNABY. Parson, you didn’t drink enough wine . . . 
damme, the wine was good. 

DR. •REMNANT. I am **very grateful for an excellent 
dinner. 

CARNABY. A good dinner, sir, is the crown to a good 
day’s work. 

DR. REMNANT. It may also be a comfort in affliction. 
Our philosophy does ill, Mr. Leete, when it despises the 
more simple means of contentment. 

CARNABY. And which will be the better lover of a 
woman, a hungry or a well-fed man ? 

DR. REMNANT. A good meal digests love with it; for 
what is love but a food to live by 'T . but a hungry love 
will ofttimes devour its owner. 

CARNABY. Admirable! Give me a man in love to 
deal with. Vous Va^gez vu? • 

DR. REMNANT. Speak Latin, Greek or Hebrew to me, 
Mr. Leetef ^ • 

CARNABY. French is the language of little things. My 
poor PVance! Ours is a little world. Parson ... a man 
Okay hold* it here. (J^ii open hund.\ Lord John Carp’s a 
fine .fellow. 
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DR. RRiiNANT. Son of a Duke. 

CARNABY. And 1 commend to you the originality of 
his return. At twelve ^e fight ... at one>thir1y he 
proposes marriage to my daughter. D’ye see him humbl^ 
on his knees ? Will 4here be rain, I wonder ? 

DR. REMNANT. Wc need rain . . Abud.^ 

ABUD. Badly, sir. 

CARNABY. Do we Want a wet journey tomorrow! 
Where’s Sarah? 

DR, REMNANT. Lady Cottcsham’s taking tea. 

CARNABY. [To ABUD with a suddeti start.] And why 
the devil didn’t you marry my daughter-iudaw . . my own 
gardener ? 

GEORGE appears dressed for riding. 

GEORGE. Good-bye, sir, for the present. 

CARNABY. Boots and breefties! ^ 

GEORGE. You shouldn’t be about in the evening air 
with a green w'ound in your arm. You drank w’ine at 
dinner. Be careful, sir. 

CARNABY. Off to your wife and the expected ? 

GEORGE. Yes, sir. * 

CARNABY. Riding to Watford? 

GEORGE. From there alongside the North Coach, if 
I’m in time. 

CARNABY. Don’t founder my horse. Will ye leave 
the glorious news v!llh your grandfather at Wycombe? 

GEORGE. I won’t fail to. [Then to abud.] We’ve 
been speaking of you. 

ABUD. It Was never any secr^, sir. 

GEORGE. Don’t apologise. 

Soon after this abud passes oxU of si^ht. 

CARNABY. Nature’s an encumbrance to us, Parson. 

DR. REMNANT. One disapproves of flesh uninspired. 

CARNABY. She allows you no ajpusing hobbies . . 
always takes you seriously. 
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GEORGE. Good-bye, Parson. 

DB. REMNANT. [As he hows.l Yout most obedient. 

CARNABY. And you trifle T^ith damnable democracy, 
•with pretty theories of the respect due to womanhood and 
now the result . . . hark to it squalling. 

DR. REMNANT. Being fifty miles off might not one say: 
The cry of thei new-born ? 

CARNABY. Ill-bred babies squall. There’s no poetic 
glamour in the world will beautify an undesired infant 

. . George says so. 

GEORGE. I did say so. 

CARNABY. I feel the whole matter deeply. 

GEORGE half laughs, 

CARNABY. George, after days of irritability, brought 
to bed of a smile. That’s a home thrust of a metaphor. 

^ GEORGE laughs cf/tim. 

CARNABY. Twins! 

GEORGE. Yes, a boy and a girl . . . I'm the father of a 
boy and a girl. 

CARNABY. [In dignified, indignant horror.] No one 
of you dared tell me that^much! 

SARAH and ANN come from the house. 

GEORGE. You could have asked me for news of your 
grandchildren. 

CARNABY. Twins is an insult. 

SARAH. But you look very cheerful. George. 

GEORGE. I am content. 

SARAH. I’m surprised. 

GEORGE. I am su^rised. 

aARAH. Now what names for them? 

CARNABT. No family names, please. 

GEORGE. * We’ll wait for a dozen years or so and let 
them choose their own. 

DR. REMNANT. But, sir, christening will demand — 

CARNABY. Your 8^ should have had my name, sir. 
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GEORGE^* I know the rule . . as 1 have my grandfather’s 
which 1 take no pride in. 

SABAH. George! 

GEOBGE. Not to say that it sounds his, mot mine. 
CARNABY. Our hopcs of you were high once. 

GEORGE. Sarah, may I kiss you ? [He kisses her cheek\ 
Let me hear what you decide to do. 

CARNABY. The begetting you, sir, was a waste of time. 
GEORGE. [Quite 'pleasantly,] Don’t say that. 

At the top of the steps ann is waiting for him, 

ANN. I’ll see you into the saddle. 

GEORGE. Thank you, sister Ann. 

ANN. Why didn’t you leave us weeks ago? 

GEORGE. Why! 

They pace away, arm-in-arm, 

CARNABY. [UiiierUj.] Glad t^ go! Brighton, Sa^ah. 
SARAH. No, I shall not come, Papa. 

CARNABY. Coward, to REMNANT.] Good-night. 

DR. REMNANT. [Cotering the insolent (UsmissaL] With 
your kind permi.ssion I will take my leave. [Then he bows 
to BAiiAii.] Lady Coltesham. 

SARAH. [Curtseying.] Doctor Remnant, I am your.s. 
CARNABY. [Sitting by ike fountain, stamping his foot^ 
Oh, this cracked earth! W’ill it rain . . will it rain? 
DR. REMNANT. I doubt now. That cloud has passed. 
CARNABY. Soft, pdlucid mill! There’s a good word 
and I’lJi not at all sure what it means. 

DR. REMNANT. Per . . luccrc . . . letting light through. 

remnanY haves them, ^ 

CARNABY. Soft, pcUucid rain! . . thank you. ‘Brigh- 
ton, Sarah. « 

SARAH. Ann needs new clothes. 

CARNABY. See to it. 

SARAH. 1 shall not be there. 

She turns from him. 
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CARNABY. Pretty climax to a quarrel! 

SARAH. Not a quarrel. 

CARNABY. A political difference. 

SARAH. Dqn’t look so ferocious. 

CARNABY. My arm is in gre^ pain and the wine's 
in my head. • 

SARAk. Wqn’t you go to bed? 

CARNABY. I'm well enough . . to travel. This mar- 
riage makes us safe, Sarah . . an anchor in each camp . . 
There’s a mixed metaphor. 

SARAH. If you’ll have my advice. Papa, you’ll keep 
those plans clear from Ann’s mind. 

CARNABY. John Carp is so much clay . . a man of 
forty ignorant of himself. 

SARAH. But if the Duke will not . . 

CARNABY. The Dukf hates a scandal 

SARAH. Does he detest scandal! 

CARNABY. The girl is well-bred and harmless . . why 
publicly quarrel with John and incense her old brute of a 
father? There’s the Duke in a score of words. He’ll 
take a little time to think*it out so. 

SARAH. And I say: Do you get on the right side 
of the Duke once again, — that’s what we’ve worked for — 
and leave these two alone. 

CARNABY. Am I to lose my daughter? 

SARAH. Papa . . your food’s intrigue. 

CARNABY. Scold at Society . . and what’s the use? 

SARAH. We’re over-civilized. 

ANN rejoins them now. The iwilir^it is gathering. 

CARNABY. My mother’s very old , . . your grand- 
father’s younger and seven tv-ni»e . . he swears I’ll 
never com^ into the title. There’s little else. 

SARAH. You’re feverish . . why are you saying this? 

CARNABY. Ann . . George . . George via Wycombe . . 
Wycombe Court .*.^ir George Leete baronet. Justice 
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of the FffLOdf Deputy Lieutenant . . the thought’s 
tumbled. Ann, I first saw your mother in this garden . . 
there. 

ANN. Was she like me? 

SARAH. My age wjien she married. 

CARNABY. She was not beautiful , . then she died. 

ANN. Mr. Tatton thinks it a romance garden. 

CARNABY. [PaiLse.] D’ye hear the wind sighing through 
that tree? 

ANxN. The air’s quite still. 

CARNABY. I hear myself sighing . . when I first saw 
your mother in this garden . . . thal’.s how it was 
done. 

BARAii. For a woman must marry. 

CARNAUY. You all take to it as ducks to 

water . . but apple sauce is quifc correct . . I must not 
mix metaphors. 

MRS. OPiE covies from ihe house, 

SARAH. Your supper done, Mrs. Opie? 

MR.S. OPIE. 1 eat little in the evening. 

SAUAii. I believe that ssfv^es digestion. 

MRS. OPIE. Ann, do you need me more to-night? 

ANN. Not any more. 

MRS. OPIE. Ann, there is gossip among the ser\^ants 
about a wager , . . 

ANN. Mrs. Opie, dhat w^as . . yesterday. 

MRS. OPIE. Ann, 1 should be glad to be able to con- 
tradict a reported . . embraw. 

ANN. I wa^ kissed. 

MRS. OPIE. I am s}px.*ked. 

CARNABY. Mrs. Q*^ie, is it possible that all t|iese years 
I have been nourishing a prude in my . • bahk drawing- 
room? 

MRS. OPIE. I presume I am discharged of Ann’s 
education; but as the salaried mistrfs^of your household, 
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Mr. Leete, I am grieved not to be able to d^ny such a 
rumour to your servants. 

She sails back, righieoitsly indignant 

CARNAB7. Call out that you’re marrying the wicked 
man . . comfort her. 

SARAg. Mrs. Opie! 

CARNABY. Consider that existence. An old maid . . 
so far as we know. Brevet rank . . missis. Not 
pleasant. 

ANN. She wants nothing better . . at her age. 

SARAH. How forgetful! 

CARNABY. [The force of the 'phrase growing^ Brigh- 
ton, Sarah. 

SARAH. Now you’ve both read the love-letter which 
Tetgeen brought me. 

CARNABY. Come to ferighton. 

ANN. Come to Brighton, Sally. 

SARAH. No. I have been thinking. I think I will 
accept the income, the house, coals, butter and eggs. 

CARNABY. I give you a fortnight to bring your husband 
to his knees . . to your feet. 

SARAH. I’m not sure that I could. My marriage has 
come naturally to an end. 

CARNABY. Sarah, don’t annoy me. 

SARAH. Papa, you joined my bridegroom’s political 
party . . now you see fit to leavft it. 

She glances at ann, wAo gives no sign, however, 

CARNABY. What have you been doing in ten 
years? ^ • 

SARAH. Waiting for this to happen . . now I come to 
think. # ^ • 

CARNABY. Have ye the impudence to tell me that ye’ve 
never cared for your husband? 

SARAH. I was caught by the first few kisses; but he . .. 

CARNABY. Has hj|t ever been unkind to you ? 
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SABAH. •J^^ever. He’s a gentleman through and 
through . . . quite charming to live with. 

CARNABY. I see what nv)re you expect. And he neither 
drinks nor . . nor . . no one even could< suppose your^ 
leaving him. 

SARAH. No. I*m disgraced. 

CARNABY. Fight for your honour. 

SAKVH. You surprise me sometimes by breaking out 
into cant phrases. 

CARNABY. What is more useful in the world than 
honour ? 

BARAii. I think we never had any . . we! 

CARNABY. Give me more details. Tell me, who is 
this man? 

SARAH. I’m innocent . . if that were all. 

ANN. Sally, what do they sa^ you’ve done? • 

BARAH. J cry out like any poor girl. 

CARNABY. There must \>e no doubt that you’re in- 
nocent. Why not go for to force Charles into court? 

SARAH. My innocence is not of the sort which shows 
up well, 

CARNABY. Hold publicity in reserve. No fear of the 
two men arranging to meet, is tlicre? 

SARAH. They’ve met . .and they chatted about me. 

CARNABY. [After a moment.] There’s sound humour 
in that. 

SAicvii. 1 shall feel able to laugh at them both from 
Yorkshire. 

CARNABY. God forbid! C’oine Brighton . . we’ll 
rally Charles no end. 

SARAii. Pa{Ri, I know' there’s nothing to be done. 

CARNABY. Coward! 

SARAH. Besides I don’t think 1 want to go back to my 
happiness. 

are silent for a litilt^ 
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CARNABY. How still! Look . . leaves fallftfg already. 
Can that man hear what we’re saying? 

« SARAH. [To ANN.] Can Abud overhear? 

ANN. I’ve never talked secret^ in the garden before 
to-day. [Raising her voice but a very little.] Can you hear 
me, Abud ? ^ 

No reply comes. 

CARNABY. Evidently not. There’s brains shown in a 
trifle. 

SARAH. Does your arm pain you so much? 

ANN. Sarah, this man that you’re fond of and that’s 
not your husband is not by any chance Lord John Carp ? 

SARAH. No. 

ANN. Nothing would surprise me. 

SARAH. You are wit^^ . . but a little young to be so 
hard. 

CARNABY. Keep to your innocent thoughts. 

ANN. I must study politics. 

SARAH. We’ll stop talking of thi.s. 

ANN. No . . let me li|^en . . quite quietly. 

CARNABY. Let her listen . . she’s going to be mar- 
ried. 

SARAH. Good luck, Ann. 

CARNABY. I have great hopes of Ann. 

SARAH. I hope she may be hcarjless. To be heartless 
is to be quite safe. 

CARNABY. Now we detect a taste of sour grapes in your 
mouth. 

SARAH. Butter alld eggs. 

CARNABY. We must all start jarly in the morning. 
Sarah will stake you, Ann, round the Brighton shops . . 
fine shops. You shall have the money. . . 

SABAH. I will not come with you. 

CARNABY. \ye2^diy.] How absurd . . how ridiculous 

• to persist in yorjr silly sentiment. 
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SARAH. *\Her mice rising,] Fm tired of that world . . 
which goes on and on, and there’s no dying . . . one grows 
into a ghost . . visible^. . then invisible. I’noi glad* 
paint has gone out of fashion. . . the painted ghosts were 
very ill to see. , 

CARNABY. D’ye scoff at civilisation? ^ c 

SARAH. Look ahead for me. 

CARNABY. Banished to a hole in the damned provinces! 
But you’re young yet, you’re charming . . you’re the wife 
. . and the honest wife of one of the country’s best men, 
Myheadacbes. D’ye despise good fortune’s gifts ? Keep as 
straight in your place in the world as you can. A monthly 
packet of books to Yorkshire . . no . . you never were 
fond of reading. Ye’d play patience . , cultivate chess 
problems . . kill yourself! 

SARAH. When one world fails lake another. 

CARNABY. You have no more right to commit suicide 
than to desert the society you were born into. My head 
aches. 

SARAH. George is happy, c 

CARNABY. D’ye dare to think so? 

SARAH. No. . it’s a horrible marriage. 

CARNABY. He’s losing refinement . . mark me . . he no 
longer polishes his nails. 

SARAH. But there are the children now. 

CARNABY. You never have wanted children. 

SARAH. 1 don’t want a little child. 


CARNABY. She to be Lady Leete . . some day , . soon! 
What has he (fone for his family?'' 

SARAH, m come with you. You are clever. Papa. 
And 1 know just what* to say to Charles. < 

CARNABY, a curious change of tone,] If you 

study anatomy you’ll find that the brain, as it works, 
pressing forward the ^es . . thought 'is painful Never 
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Carp. And my throat is dry . . shall I drinkf that water ? 

SARAH. No, I wouldn’t. 

CARNABY. Not out of my liand ? 

ANN. [SpeMng in a strange quiet voice ^ after her long 
silence.] I will not com^ to Britton with you. 

CARNABY, yery dry! 

ANN. You must go back, Sally. 

CARNABY- [As he looks at her^ standing stiffly.] Now 
what is Ann’s height . . five feet . . ? 

ANN. Sally must go back, for she belongs to it . . but 
I’ll stay here where I belong. 

CARNABY. You’ve spoken three times and the words 
are jumbling in at my ears meaninglessly. I certainly 
took too much wine at dinner . . or else. . . Yes . . Sally 
goes back. . and you’H go forward. Who stays here? 
Don’t burlesque your sister. What’s in the air . . what 
disease is this? 

ANN. I mean to disobey you . . to stay here . . never 
to be unhappy. 

CARNABY. So pleased!# 

ANN. I want to be an ordinary woman . . not clever . . 
not fortunate. 

CARNABY. I can’t hear. 

ANN. Not clever. I don’t believe in you, Papa. 

CARNABY. I exist . . I’m very sorry. 

ANN. I won’t be married to any man. I refuse to be 
tempted . . I won’t see him again. 

CARNABY. Yes. It’s raining. 

SARAH. Rainingl^ 

CARNABY. Don’t you stop it raining. 

ANN. (fn the same level Umes^ to her eisier noWy who 
oUtenoise would turuy alarmedy to their father.] And I 
curse you . • because, we being sisters, I suppose I am 
much what you were, about to be married; axid I think, 
Sally, you’d have cursed your present self. I could 
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become aH* that you are and more . . but I don’t 
choose. 

SABAH. Ann, what is to become of you? 

CARNABY. Big drops . . big drops! 

At this moment abud is ^ssing towards the house^ 
his work finished. ^ • 

ANN. John Abud . . you mean to marry. When you 
marry . . will you marry me? 

A blank silence^ into which breaks carnaby’b sick 
voice. 

CARNABY. Take me indoors. I heard you ask the 
gardener to marry you. 

ANN. I asked him. 

CARNABY. I heard you say that you asked him. Take 
me in . . but not out of the r^in. 

ANN. Look . . he’s straight-limbed and clear eyed . . 
and Fm a woman. 

8ARA1I. Ann. are you mad? 

ANN. If we two were alone here in this garden and 
everyone else in the world werc^dead . . what would you 
answer ? 

ABUD. [Still amazed.] Why . . yes. 

CARNABY. Then that's settled . . j>cllucid. 

He attempts to rise, but staggers backwards and 
forwards, baiiah goes to him alarmed. 

SARAH. Papa! . . fliere's no rain yet. 

CARNABY. Ilu.sh, Fm dead. 

ANN. [Her nerves failing her.] Oh . . oh . . oh . . ! 

SARAH. Abucf, don’t ever speak «of this. 

ABUD. No, my lady. 

ANN. [WUh a final effort.] I mean it all. Wait three 
months. 

CARNABY. Help me up steps . . son-in-law. 

CARNABY has Started to grope his way indoors. 
But he reels and falls helpless. 
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ABUD. 1*11 carry him. •• 

Throwing down hia tools abud lifts the frail sick man 
and carrjes him towards fhe house, sarah follows, 
ANN. [Sobbing a little y and wearyf] Such a long day it 
has been . . now ending.. 

She folios too. 


THE FOURTH ACT 

The hail al Markswaydc in square; in decoration strictly 
eighteenth century. The floor 'polished. Then coines six 
flei of soberly painted wainscot and above the greenish blue 
and yellowish green wall painted into panels. At intervals 
are low relief pilasters; the capitals of these arc gilded. 
The ceiling is white and in the centre of it there is a frosted 
glass dome through wh ich a dull light struggles. Two sides 
only of the hall are seen. f 

In the comer is a hat stand and on it are many cloaks 
and hats and beneath it several pairs of very muddy bi>ots. 

In the middle of the left hand wall arc the double doors 
of the dining-room led up to by three or four stairs with 
balusters^ and on cither side sicAiding against the wall long^ 
forma b straight backed sofas. 

In the middle of the right hand wall is the front door; 
glass double doors can be seen and there is evidently a porch 
beyond. On the left of the front door a small window. On 
the right a large flrcpjfce^ in which a large fire is roaring. 
Over the front door^ a clock {the hands pointing to half past 
one.) Over the fireplace a family portrait {temp. Queen 
Anne) below this a blutidcrbuss and. sei^ral horse^pistols. 
Aboi'c the sofa jfiU4cngih family port^iis {temp. George I.) 
Before Uu front door a wooden screen^ of lighter wgod than 
the xcainscoU and in the middle of it a small §lass paneL 
Before this a heavy square table on which are whips and 
sHckst a hat or two and brushes; by the tMe a wooden chair. 
On either side the fire stand tall closed^n armchairs^ and 
between the fireplace and the door a smaller r^^baixe screen.* 
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When (he dining-room doors are thrown open another 
wooden screen is to be seen. 

There are a ^ew rugs on ike floor, formally arranged. 
MBS. OPiE stands in ike middle of the hatl, holding 
out a woman's brown cloak: she drops one side to 
fetch out her handkerchief and apply it to her eye. 
DIMMUCK comes in by the front door, which he 
carefully closes behind him. He is wrapped in a 
hooded cloak and carries a pair of boots and a news- 
paper. The boots he arranges to warm before the 
fire. Then he spreads the Chronicle newspaper 
upon Ike arm of a chair, then takes off his cloak and 
hangs it upon a peg close to the door. 

DIMMUCK. Mrs. Opie . . will you look to its not 
scorching ? ^ 

MRS. OPIE still mops her eyes, dimmuck goes 
towards the dining-room door, hut turns. 

DIMMUCK. Will you kindly see that the Chronicle 
newspaper does not burn? 

MRS. OPIE. I was crying. 

DIMMUCK. I leave this tomorrow sennight . . thank- 
ful, ma’am, to have given notice in a dignified manner. 

MRS. OPIE. I understand , . Those persons at table . . 

DIMMUCK. You give notice. 

MRS. OPIE. Mr. Dimmuck, this is my home. 

LORD ARTHUR CARP comcs oUl of the dining-room. 
He is a thinner and more earnest-looking edition of 
his brother, mrs. opie turns a chair and hangs 
the cloak to vmm before the fire^and then goes 
into the dining-room, 

lord’^^thur. My chaise round? 

DIMMUCK. I’ve but just ordered it, my lord. Your 
lordship’s man has give me your boots. 

LORD ARTHUR. • Does it snow? 

. DIMMUCK. Rather rain than snow. 
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LORi]^ ARTHUR takes up the newspaper, 

DIMMUCK. Yesterday’s, my lord. 

LORD ARTHUR, Fvc scfcn it. The mails don’t hurry , 
hereabouts. Can I be in London by the morning? 

DIMMUCK. I shoulcf say you^ might be, my lord. 

LORD ARTHUR sits by the fire, while piMMUCK takes 
off his pumps and starts to put on his boots, 

LORD ARTHUR. Is this a horse called “Ronald?” 

DTMMTXK. Which horse, my lord? 

LORD ARTHUR. Which I’m to take back with me . . my 
brother left here. I brought the mare he borrowed. 

DIMMUCK. I remember, my lord. I’ll enquire. 

LORD ARTHUR. Tell Parker . . 

DIMMUCK. Your lordship's man ? 

LORD ARTHUR. . . he’d bette^ ride the beast. 

HARAH comes out of the dining-room. He stands 
up: one boot, one shoe, 

SARAH. Please put on the other. 

LORD ARTHUR. Thank you . . I am in haste. 

SARAH. To depart before ^he bride’s departure. 

LORD ARTHUR. Docs the bridc go with the bridegroom ? 

BAUAii. She goe.s away. 

LORD ARTHUR. I shall never sec such a thing again. 

SARAH. I think this entertainment is unique. 

LORD ARTHUR. Any commissioiis in town? 

SARAH. Why can’t* you .stay to travel with us tomorrow 
and talk business to Papa by the way? 

DIMMUCK carrying the pumps and after putting on 
his cloak ^ocs out through the fbont door. When it is 
closed, her voice changes, 

SARAH. W’^hy . . Arthur? «, 

He docs not ans^ver. Then mrs. opie comes out 
of the dining-room to fetch the cloak. The tm, 
vnih an effort, reconstruct theirs casual disjointid 
conversation. 
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BABAH. . . Before the bride’s departure? , 

LORD ARTHUR. Does the bride go away with the 
bridegroom ? 

SARAH. Shd goes. 

LORD ARTHUR. I shall Rcver sfee such an entertain^ 
meiit agjiin. 

SARAH. We* are quite unique. 

LORD ARTHUR. Any Commissions in town? 

SARAH. Is she to go soon too, Mrs. Opie? 

MRS. OPIE. It is arranged they are to walk . . in 
this weather . . ten miles . . to the house. 

SARAH. Cottage. 

MRS. OPIE. Hut. 

MRS. OPIE takes the cloak into the dining-room. 
Then sarah cornea a little towards lord Arthur, 
but waits for hifh to speak, 

LORD ARTHUR. [^1 little awkwardly.] You are not 
looking well. 

SARAH. To our memory . . and beyond your little 
chat with my husband about me . . 1 want to speak 
an epitaph. 

LORD ARTHUR. Charlie Cottesham behaved most hon- 
ourably. 

SARAH. And I think you did. Why have you not let 
me tell you so in your ear till now, to-day ?^ 

LORD ARTHUR. Sarah . . we had a narrow escape 
from. . . 

SARAH. How’s your wife? 

LORD ARTHUR. Wjll . . thank you 

SARAH. Nervous, surely, at your travelling in winter ? 

LORD •rthur. I was so glad to receive a casual 
invitation ^om you and to come . . casually. 

SARAH. Fifty miles. 

LORD ARTHUR. youT father has been ill? 

SARAH. Very ill through the autumn. 
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LORD AiCTHUR. Do you think he suspects us? 

SARAH. I shouldn’t care to peep into Papa’s innermost 
mind. You are to be very useful to him. 

LORD ARTHUR. No. * 

BARAH. Then he’ll go back to the government. 

LORD ARTHUR. If hc pleas^ . . if they please if 
you please. * 

BARAH. I am not going back to my husband. Arthur 
. . be useful to him. 

LORD ARTHUR. No . . you are not coming to me. 
Always your father! [After a moment] It was my little 
home in the country somehow said aloud you didn’t care 
for me. 

BARAH. I fooled you to small purpose. 

LORD ARTHUR. I wish you had once made friends with 
my wife. 

SAiUH. If we . . this house I’m speaking of . . bad 
made friends where we've only made tools and fools 
we shouldn't now be cursed as we are . . ail. George, 
who is a cork, trying to sink socially. Ann is mad . . and 
a runaway. 

LORD ARTHUR. Sarah, I’ve been devilish fond of you. 

SARAH. Be useful to Papa. [He shakes his head, 
ohsimaUlif^ Praise me a little. Haven’t I worked my 
best for my family? 

LORD ARTHUR. Snp}>ose I could be useful to him now, 
would you, in spile of all, come to me . . no half measures ? 

SARAH, Arthur . . [He makes a little paasunuUe 
moi^metU towairds her, but she is It’s time for me to 

vanish from this world, because I’ve nothing left to sell. 

ix»KD ARTHUR. 1 Can’t help him. I don’t want you. 

He turns away, 

BARAH. I feel I’ve done my best. 

LORD ARTHUR. Keep youT father ^quiet 

BARAH. 1 mean to leave him. 
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LORD ARTHUR. What does he say to that?^ 

SARAH. l*ve not yet told him. 

LORD ARTHUR. What happgns? 

• SARAH. To»sell my jewels . . spoils of a ten years’ war. 
Three thousand pound . . how much a year? 

LORD ARTHUR. I’ll buy them. 

SARAH* And return them? You have almost the right 
to make such a suggestion. 

LORD ARTHUR. Stick to your father. He’ll care 
for you ? 

SARAH. No . . we all pride ourselves on our lack of 
sentiment. 

LORD ARTHUR. You must take mone} from your hus- 
band. 

SARAH. I have earned that and spent it. 

LORD ARTHUR. [YielMng once again to tevipiatiofi,] 
I’m devilish fond of you . . . 

At that moment abud comes out of the dining-room. 
He is dressed in his best, sarah responds readily 
to the interruption. 

SARAH. And you must ^ive my kindest compliments 
to Lady Arthur and my . . affectionately . . to the 
children and I’ll let Papa know that you’re going. 

LORD ARTHUR. Letters under cover to your father? 

SARAH. Papa will stay in town through the session of 
course . . but they all tell me tliat «eventy-five pounds 
a year is a comfortable income in . . Timbuctoo. 

8he goes into the dining-room, abud has selected 
his boots from the corner and now steg^da wUh them 
in his hand look^ rather helpless. After a moment — 

LORD ^THUR. I Congratulate you, Mr. Abud. 

ABUD. My lord . . I can’t speak of myself. 

CARNABY comes out of the dining-room. He is 
evidenUy by no means recovered from his illness. He 
stands for a momeni with an ironical eye on John abud. 
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CARNABT. Son-in-law. 

ABUD. I'm told to get on my boots, sir. 

CARNABT. Allow me ^ assist you? 

ABUD. I couldn’t, sir. 

CARNABY. D^ol^! 

Then he passes on, abbd sits on the sofa, furtively 
puts on his boots and afterwards pfits his shoes in 
his pockets, 

LORD ARTHUR. You wcFC SO busy drinking health to 
the two fat farmers that I wouldn’t interrupt you. 

CARNABY. Good-bye. Describe all this to your brother 
John. 

LORD ARTHUR. So Confirmed a bachelor! 

CAHNADY. Please say that we missed him. 

LORD ARTHUR hands him the newspaper, 

LORD ARTHUR. Pve out-ra^ed your Chronicle from 
London by some hours. There’s a paragraph . . second 
column . . near the bottom. 

CAUNAHY. [looking at it blindly.] They print villain- 
ously now-n-days. 

LORD ARTHUR. Inspired. * 

CARNABY. I trust lus gracc is well? 

LORD ARTHUR. Gouty. 

CARNABY. Now docsn’t the social aspect of this case 
interest you? 

LORD ARTTU'R. W)bject to feeding with the lower classes. 

CARNABY. There’s pride! How useful to note their 
simple manners! From the meeting of extremes new ideas 
spring . . life. 

LORD ARTHUR, Tiikc that for*^a new social-political 
creetl. Mr. Lecte. ^ 

CARNABY. Do I lack one? ’ 

LORD ARTHUR. Please make my adieux to the bride. 

CARNABY. Appropriate . . . Dieu* . . she enters 
Nature’s clobter. My epigram. * 
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LORD ARTHUR. But . . good heavens . . ^re we to 
choose to be toiling animals? 

CARNABY. To be such is m}»daughter’s ambition. 

LORD ARTHUR. You have not read that. 

CARNABY. \ Giving hack the pofer, vexedly.] I can’t 

• 

QM3l^ 

^ I 

LORD ARTHUR. “The Right Honourable Carnaby Leete 
is, we are glad to hear, completely recovered and will 
return to town for the opening of Session.” 

CARNABY. I mentioned it. 

LORD ARTHUR. “We understand that although there 
has been no reconciliation with the Government it is quite 
untrue that this gentleman will in any way resume his con- 
nection with the Opposition.” 

CARNABY. Inspired ? 

LORD ARTHUR. I am liere from my father to answer 
any questions. 

CARNABY. [JVit/i some dignity and Uie touch of a threat.] 
Not now, my lord. 

DiMMUCK comes in die front door, 

DIMMUCK. The chaise, my lord. 

CARNABY. I will conduct you. 

LORD ARTHUR. Please don’t risk exposure. 

CARNABY. Nay, I insist. 

LORD ARTHUR. Health and happiness to you both, 
Mr. Abud. 

LORD ARTHUR gOCS OUi, followed by CARNABY, fol- 

lowed by dii^muck. At that moment mb. bmall- 
PEiCE skips excitedly out of the dwing-room. A 
ferret-like little lawyer. 

MR. SMALLPEiCE. Oh . . where is Mr. Leete? 

Not seeing him mb. smallpeice skips as excitedly 
back into die dining-room. dimmuck returns 
and hangs yp his cloak then goes towards abud, 
whom he surveys. 
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DIMMT7CK. Sirl 

With which insult he starts for the dining-room 
reaching the door jmt in time to hold it open for sir ^ 
ciEORGE LEETE who comes out. He surveys abud 
for a momenU then explodes. 

SIR OEORQE LEETE. Damn you . . stand in the pres- 
ence of your grandfather-in-law. 

ABUi) stands up. carnaby returns coughing^ and 
SIR GEORGE holes him up and down. 

SIR GEORGE LEETE. I shall attend your funeral. 

CARNABY. My daughter Sarah still needs me. 

SIR GEORGE LEETE. I wonder at you, my son. 

CARNABY. Have you any money to spare? 

SIR CiEOROE LEETE. No. 

CARNABY, For Sarah, my housekeeper; I foresee a busy 
session. 

aimjd is mm gingerly walking up the stairs. 

SIR GEORGE LEETE, Carnaby . . look at that. 

CARNABY. Sound in wind and limb. Tread boldly, 
son-in-law. ^ 

ABUD tuniSf stands awkwardly for a moment and 
then goes into the dining-room. 

SIR GEORGE LEETE. [Relapsing into a pinch of snuff.] 
Fm calm. 

CARNABY. Regard this marriage with a wise eye . . as 
an amusing little c’ptsodc. 

SIR GEORGE LEETE. Do yOU ? 

CARNABY. And forget its oddity. Now that the 
humiliation is ^revocable, b it a {)er|^nal grievance to you ? 

SIR GEORGE LEETE. Give me a dinner a day for the 
rest of my life and Fll be content. « 

CARNABY. Lately, one by one, opinions and desires 
have been failing me . . a flicker and then extinction. 

1 shall shortly attain to being a most ^ble critic upon life. 
SIR GEORGE LEETE. Shall 1 tell you again ? You came 
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into this world without a conscience. That explains 
you and it’s all that does. That such a damnable coupling 
as this should be permitted by^God Almighty . . or that 
the law shouldn’t interfere! I’ve said my say. 

MR. SMALLPEICE again comes otd of the dining- 
rgom. ^ 

MB. SMALLPEICE. Mr. Lcete. 

CARNABY. [Ironically polite.] Mr. Smallpeice. 

MB. SMALLPEICE. Mr. Crowe is proposing your 
health. 

MR. CROWE comes out, A crop-headed heefy-lookiiig 
farmer of sixty. 

MR. CROWE. Was. 

CARNABY. There’s a good enemy! 

MR. CROWE. Get out of my road . . lawyer Smallpeice. 

CARNABY. Leave enough of him living to attend to my 
business. 

MR. SMALLPEICE. [wriggling a bow at carnaby.] Oh . . 
dear sir! 

SIR GEORGE LEETE. [Disgustedly to mr. smallpiece.] 
You! 

MR. SMALLPEICE. Employed in a small matter . . as 
yet. 

CARNABY. [To CROWE.) I hope you spoke your mind 
of me. 

MR. CROWE. Not behind your biftk, sir. 

MRS. GEORGE LEETE kods LADY LEETE from the 

dining-room, lady leete is a very old^ blind and 
decrepit womari^ dolly is a buxormyoung mother; 
whose attire borders on the gaudy. 

CARNABY. \With some tenderness.] Well . . Mother . . 
dear? 

MR. CROWE. to SIR GEORGE leete. Did 

my speech offen^ you. my lord? 

eiR ' GEORGE LEETE. [<Sti^7y.] I’m a baroni^. 
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LADT LKTE. Who’s this here? 

CABNABT* Carnaby. 

]>oi4LT. Step down . .•grandmother. ^ 

itADY LE£TE. Who did ye say you were? 

DOLLY. Mrs. George Leete. 

LADY LEETE. Take me to the fire-sjde. t 

So CARNABY and DOLLY lead her slowly to a chair 
by the fire where they carefully bestow her. 

MR. SMALLPEICE. [To FARMER CROWE.] Hc’s leaving 
Markswayde, you know . . and me agent. 

i«ADY LEETE. [Siuldcnly bethinking her.} Grace was 
not said. Fetch my chaplain . . at once. 

MR. BMAIXPEICE. I will TUll, 

He runs into the dining-room. 

DOLLY, [Calling after nitk her country accent.'^ Not 
parson Remnant . . t’other one. 

LADY LEFvrE. [Dcmandmgi] Snuff. 

CARNABY. (I’o kis fath€r,\ Sir . . my hand is a little 
unsteady. 

SIR UEORGE and CARN-\BY between them give lady 
LEETE her snuff. 

MR, CROWE. Dolly . . ought those children to be 
left so long? 

DOLLY. All right, father . . 1 have a maid. 

LADY LEETE SUCCZes. 

BiR GEORGE llliis. She'll do that once too often alto- 
gether. 

LADY LEETE. I'm Coid. 

DOLLY. I'm cold . . 1 lack i^y shawl. 

CROWE. Call out to your man for it. 

DOLLY. [Goifw; to the dining-room door.} «»Win a 
gentleman please ask Mr. George Leete fm^ my Cache- 
y-mire shawl? 

MR. CROWE. [To CARNABY.] An^ 1 drank to the 
health of our grandson. 
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CARNABY. Now sippose George were to aBSume your 
name, Mr. Crowe? 

MR. To;5ER comes otU oj^the dining-room. Of the 
worst type of eighteenth century parson, for which 
one may see Hogarth* s ^Harlot*s Progress, * He is 
vsty drynk. 

siR^ GEORGE LEETE. [hi Ms wife*s Car.] Tozer! 

LADY LEETE. When . . why! 

SIR GEORGE LEETE. To say grace. 

LADY LEETE folds her withered hands, 

MR. TOZER. [through his hiccoughs,] Damn you all. 

LADY LEETE. [ReveretUlif, ibmking it is said,] Amen. 

MR. TOZER. Only my joke. 

CARNABY. [Rising to the height of the occasion.] Mr. 
Tozer, 1 am indeed glad to see you, upon this occasion so 
delightfully drunk. 

MR. TOZER. Always a gen’elman . . by natme. 

SIR GEORGE LEETE. Lie down . . you dog. 

GEORGE comes out carrying the cashmere shawl. 

GEORGE. [To his father^ Dolly wants her father to 
rent Markswayde, sir. 

MR. CROWE. Not me, my son. You’re to be a 
farmer-baronet. 

SIR GEORGE. Curse your impudence! 

CARNABY. My one regret in dying would be to miss 
seeing him so. ** 

GEORGE goes back into the dining room. 

MR. CROWE. l am tickled to think that the man marry- 
ing your daught^ wasn’t good enough for mine. 

CARNABY. And yet at fisticuffs, I’d back John Abud 
against t>u^ son George. 

DR. REMNANT hos come oul of the dining-room, 
TOZER has siumHed towards him and is wagging 
an argumeniative finger. 

^ MB. TOZER. . . Marriage means enjoyment! 
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DR. REMKANT. [Controlling his indignation,] I re- 
peat that I have found in my own copy of the prayer book 
no insistence upon a rofbantic passion. ^ 

MR. TOZER. My ’terpretation of God’s word is ’bove 
criticism. 

MR. TOZER reaches the door and falls ^to thM dining- 
room, 

CARNABY. \}Veakhj io dr. remnant.] Give me your 
arm for a moment. 

DR. REMNANT. 1 think Lady Cottesham has Mrs. 
John Abu<l prepared to start, sir. 

CARNABY. I trust Ann will take no chill walking through 
the mud. 

DR. REMNANT. Won’t you sit down, sir? 

CARNABY. No. 

For some moments crowe has been staring indig- 
nantly at Bin GEORGE. Now he breaks out, 

MR. CROWE. The front door of this mansion is opened 
to a common gardener and only then to me and mine! 

HUi GEORGE LKETE. [V irulcwtly .] Damn you and yours 
and damn them . . and damn you again for the worse 
dbgrace. 

MR. CROWE. Damn you, sir . . have you paid him 
to marry the girl.^ 

He turns aivay, purple faced and sir geohoe chokes 
impotentlyT*^BVD arid mr. prestige come out 
talking. He is younger and less assertive than 
FARMER CROWE, 

MR. PRESTicr»i;. [Pathetically.] our family always 
has got drunk at weddings. 

ABUD. [In remonstrance.] Please, uncle. , 

CARNABY. Mr. Crowe . . I have been much to blame 
for not seeking you sooner. 

MR. CROWE. [Mollified.] Shake hands. 

CARNABY. [Offering his leith some diffcuUy,] My arn^ 
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is stiff . . from an accident Thb is a maid^s marriage, 
1 assure you. 

MB. PBESTiGE. [0pm imvihed to TiVi* remnant.] One 
could hang bacon here! 

DOLLY. \yeTy high and mighty,'] The family don't. 

CARNEY. JTo his father.] And won't you apologise 
for your remarks to Mr. Crowe, sir? 

LADY LEETE. [Demanding.] Snuff! 

CARNABY. And your box to my mother, sir. 

SIB GEORGE attends to his wife. 

DOLLY. [Anxiously to dr. remnant.] Can a gen- 
tleman change his name? 

MR. CROWE. Parson . . once noble always noble, 
I take it. 

dr. remnant. Certainly . . but I hope you have money 
to leave them, Mr. Crowe. 

DOLLY. [To ABUD.] John. 

ABUD. Dorothy 

DOLLY. You’ve not seen my babies yet. 

LADY LEETE meezfs. 

SIR GEORGE LEETE. Carnaby . . d’ye intend to murder 
that Crowe fellow , . or must I? 

MR. SMALLPEICE sldps from the dining-room. 

MR. SMALLPEICE. Mr. John Abud . . 

BfR. CROWE. [To DR. REMNANT OS he tiods towards 
CARNABY.] Don’t tell me he’s got that fever yet. 

MR. SMALLPEICE. . . The ladies say . . are you ready 
or are you not? 

MR. PRESTIGE. I’ll^get thy cloak, Jolgi. 

»1R. PRESTIGE goes for the cloak, carnaby has 
token a pistol from the mantel-piece and now points 
it ai ABUD. 

CARNABY. He's fit for heaven! 

GEORGE LEETE comes from the dining-room and 
noticing hts father^ s action says sharply . . 
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Which calls everyone's attention, dolly shrieks. 
CABNABY. What if thare had been an accident! 

And he ptUs back the pistol, abud takes his cloak 

from PRESTIGE. 

ABUD. Thank you, uncle. * ^ % 

MR. PRESTIGE. I’m a proud man. Mr. Crowe . . 
CARNABY. Pride! 

GEORGE. [Has a sudden inspiration and strides up to 
ABUD.] Here ends the joke, my good fellow. Be off 
without your wife. 

ABUD stares, as do the others. Only carnaby 
suddenly catches remnant’s arm. 

MR. prestige. {Solemnly.] But it’s illegal to separate 
them. 

GEORGE. [Giving wp]. Mr. Prestige . . you are the 
backbone of England. 

CARNABY. [To REMNANT.] Where are your miracles? 
MRS. PRESTIGE comcs out. A motherly farmer's 
wife, a mountain of a^ woman, 

MR.S. prestige. John . . kiss your aunt. 

ABUD goes to her. and she obliterates him in an 
embrace. 

GEORGE. [To his father.] Sense of humour . . Sense 
of humour! 

LADY LEETE. •^SwilfT. 

But no one heeds her thus time, 

CARNABY. It doesn’t matter. 

GEORGE. Sgiile. LfCt’s be he^Iess gracefully. 
CARN\BY. There arc moments when Pm not sure — 
GEORGE. It’s her ow'n life. • 

TozER staggers from the dining-room drunker than 
eivr. He falls against the hodusier and waves his 
arms. ^ 

MR. TOZER. Silence there for the corpse! • ^ 
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MR. CROWE. You beast! • 

MR. TOZER. Respect my cloth . . Mr. Prestige. 

MR. CROWE^ That’s not name. 

MR. TOZER. I’ll have you to know that I’m Sir George 
Leete’s baronet’s most boon companion and her la’ship 
never gcHs noivhere without me. [He subsides info a chair,] 
LADY LEETE. [Tearfully.] Snuff. 

From the dining-room comes ann ; her head bent. 
She is crossing the hall when sarah follows^ 
calling her, 

SARAH. Ann! 

ANN turns bach to kiss her. The rest of the company 
stand gazing, sir george gives snuff to lady 

LEETE. 

ANN. Good-bye, Sally. 

SARAH. [In a whisper.] Forget us. 

GEORGE. [Relieving his feelings.] Good-bye* every- 
body . . good-bye, everything. 

ABUD goes to the front door and opening it stands 
waiting for her. Shfi goes coldly^ but timidly to her 
father, to whom she puts her face up to be kissed, 
ANN. Good-bye, Papa. 

CARNABY. [Quietly, as he kisses her cheek.] I can do 
without you. 

SIR GEORGE LEETE. [Raging at the draught] Shut 
that door. 

ANN. I*m gone. 

She goes with her husbatid. mrs. opie comes 
hurriedly out ofjfie dining-room, loo kie. 

MRS. OPIE. Oh! 

DR. REMNANT. Run , . Mrs. Opie. 

CARNABY. There has started the new century! 

MRS. OPIE opens the front door to look after them, 
SIR OEORGE le^te. \With double energy,] Shut that 
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LAD% LEETE sticezes and then chokes. There is mvch 
commotion in her neighbourhood, 

SIR GEORGE. Now she% hurt again. 

DOLLY. Water! 

^ MR. CROWE. Brandy! 

SARAH. [Going,] I’ll fetch both. 

GEORGE. We must all die . . some day. 

MR. TOZER. \}Vho has struggled up to see what is the 
mutter,] And go to — 

DR. REMNANT. Hell. You do believe in that, Mr. 
Toper. 

MRS, opiE. [Fanning the poor old lady.] She’s better. 
CARNABY, [To his gucsts.] Gentlemen . . punch. 
PRESTIGE and smallpeice; mrs. prestige, george 
and DOLLY mox'c towards the dining-room. 

MR, PRESTIGE. [To SMALLPEICE.] YoU OWe all this 
to me. 

MR. CROWE. Dolly . . Fm going. 

MRS. PRESTIGE. [To her husband as she nods towards 
CARNABY,] Nathaniel , . look at 'im. 

GEORGE. [To his fathcr-in-laxv.] Must we come too? 
MRS. PRESTIGE. (.4s before.] I can’t help it . . a 
sneerin’ carpin’ cavillin’ devil! 

MRS. opiE. Markswayde b to let . . as I hear . . Mr. 
Leete? 

CARNABY. MtiriBwayde is to let. 

lie goes on his tcay to the dining-room meeting sarah 
who comes out carrying a glass of water and a de- 
canter efJhrandy. sir OEORcgi leete is comfortably 
warming himself at the fire. 

The living room of John abud’s cottage has bare 
plaster waUs and its ceilings and floor are of red^ 
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brick; dll fresh looking hut not new. Im the middle 
of the middle wall there is a latticed window, dimity 
curtained; upon the pUdrf shelf in front are several 
fiower-pois. 

To the right of this, a door, cross beamed and with a large 
look to it besides the latch 

Against the right hand wall, is a dresser, furnished with 
dishes and plates: below it is a common looking 
grandfather clock; below this a small door which 
when opened shows vrindlng stairs leading to the 
the room above. In the left hand wall there is a 
door which is almost hidden by the fireplace which 
juts out below it In the fireplace a wood fire is laid 
but not lit At right angles to this stands a heavy 
oak settle opposite a plain deal table; just beyond 
which is a little bench. On either side of the window 
is a Windsor armchair. Between the window and 
the door hangs a framed sampler. 

In the darkness the sound of the unlocking of a door 
and of ABTTD entering is heard. He walks to the 
table, strikes a light upon a tinder-box and lights a 
candle wl^ich he finds there, ann is standing in 
the doorway, abud is in stocking feet. 

ABUD. Don’t come further. Here are your slippers. 

He places one of the Windsor chairs for her on which 
she sits while he takes off her weC^shoes and puts 
on her slippers which he found on the tabic. 
Then he takes her wet shoes to the fireplace. She 
sits still. Thenjie goes to the door md brings in 
his own boots from the little porch and puts them in 
the fireplace too. Then he locks the door and hangs 
up the key beside it. Then he stands looking at 
her; but she does not speak, so he takes the candle, 
lifts it above^his head and walks to the dresser. 

^ABUD. [Encouragingly.] Our dresser .. ThomAs Jupp 
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made thaU Plates and dishes. Here’s Uncle Prestige’s 
clock. 

ANK. Past seven. • « 

ABUO. That’s upstairs. Table and bench, deal. 
Oak settle . . solid. 

ANN. Charming. c * 

ABUi;. Windsor chairs . . Mother’s sampler. 

ANN. Home. 

ABTJD. Is it as you wish? I have been glad at your 
not seeing it until to-night. 

ANN. I'm sinking into the strangeness of the place. 
ABUD. Very weary? It's been a long nine miles. 
She docs not answer. He goes and considers the 
Jlower'pots in the window, 

ANN. I still have on my cloak. 

ABUD, Hang it behind the door there . . no matter 
if the wet drif>s, 

ANN. . . I can wipe up the puddle. 

She hangs up her cloak. He selects a Jbwer-jHit 
and brings it to her. 

ABUD. Hyacinth bulbs for the spring. 

ANN. [^l//er a glance.] I don’t want to hold them. 

He p^ds back the pot, a little disappointed, 

ABUD. Out there's the scullery. 

ANN. It’s very cold. 

ABUD. If welfght the fire now that means more trouble 
in the morning. 

She sits on the settle, 

ANN. Yes^l am very weary ^ 

ABUD. Go to bed. 

ANN. Not yet. [A/lcr a women/.] How much light 
one candle gives! Sit where I may sec you. 

He sits on the bench. She studies him ctmoudy, 
ANN. Well . . this is an experu?ient. 

ABUD. ftverenee,] God help us both. * « 
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ANN. Amen. Some people are so careful oftheir lives. 
If we fail miserably we’ll hold our tongues . . won’t we ? 

ABUD. 1 dcp’t know . . I c&n’t speak of this. 

ANN. These impossible things which are done mustn’t 
be talked of . . that spoils them. We don’t want to boast 
of this, do wq? 

ABUD. I fancy nobody quite believes that we are 
married. 

ANN. Here’s my ring . . real gold. 

ABUD. [With a sudden fierce throw up of his head.] 
Never you remind me of the difference between us. 

ANN. Don’t speak to me so. 

ABUD. Now I’m your better. 

ANN. My master . . The door’s locked. 

ABUD. [Nodding.] I know that I must be .. or be a 
fool. 

ANN. [After a monnent] Be kind to me. 

ABUD. \Wiih remorse,] Always I will. 

ANN. You are master here. 

ABUD. And I’ve angered you? 

ANN. And if 1 fail . . I’ll never tell you . . to make 
a fool of you. And you’re trembling. [She sees his hand, 
which is on the table, shake.] 

ABUD. Look at that now. 

ANN. [Lifting her ou’u.] My white hands must redden. 
No more dainty appetite . . no more pfetty books. 

ABUD. Have you learned to scrub ? 

ANN, Not this floor. 

ABUD, Mother alwa\;^ did bricks with i^mop. To- 
morrow 1 go to work. You’ll be left for all day. 

ANN. I must make friends with the other women around. 

ABUD. My friends are very curious about you, 

ANN. rU wait to ^gin till I’m seasoned. 

ABUD. Four o’eipck’s the hour for getting up. 

/NN. Early rising always was a vice of mine. 
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ABX7D. ^Breakfast quickly . . . and I take my dinner 
with me. 

ANN. In a handkerchief. 

ABUD. Hot supper, please. 

ANN. It shall be ready f^r you. 

There is silence between them for adittler Then he 
says timidly. 

ABUD. May 1 come near to you? 

ANN. [In a low voice.] Come. 

He sits beside her^ gazing. 

ABUD. Wife . . I never have kissed you. 

ANN. Shut your eyes. 

ABUD. Arc you afraid of me? 

ANN. We’re not to play such games at love. 

ABUD. 1 can’t help wanting to feel very lender towards 
you. 

ANN. Think of me . . not as a wife . . but as a 
mother of your children . . if it’s to be so. Treat 
me so. 

ABXU>. You are a part of me. 

ANN. We must try and understand it . . as a simple 
thing. 

ABUD. But shall I kiss you? 

ANN. [Lowering her heail.] Kiss me. 

But when he puts his arms round her she shrinks, 
ANN. No. ^ 

ABUD. But I will. It’s my right. 

Almrst by force he kisses her. Afterwards she 
defies her hands and s€§*ns to sntjfer. 

ABUD. Have I hurl you? 

She gives him her hand with a strange little 
smile. 

ANN. I forgive you. 

ABUD. [Encouraged.] Ann . . we’re beginning life 
together. 
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ANN. Remember . . work’s enough . . stopping 
to talk. 

ABUD. I’ll j^rork for you. • 

ANN. I’ll do my part . . something will come of it. 
For a moment they sit together hand in hand. Then 
she leaves him and* paces across the room. 

There is a slight pause. 

ANN. Papa . . I said . . we’ve all been in too great a 
'hurry getting civilised. False dawn. I mean to go back. 

ABUD. He laughed. 

ANN. So he saw I was of no use to him and he’s penni- 
less and he let me go. When my father dies what will 
he take with him ? ... for you do take your works with 
you into Heaven or Hell, I believe. Much wit. Sally is 
afraid to die. Don’t you aspire like George’s wife. I 
was afraid to live . . and now . . I am content. 

She walks slowly to the window and from there 
to the door against which she places her ear. Then 
she looks round at her husband. 

ANN. I can hear them chattering. 

Then she goes to the little door and opens it. abud 
takes up the candle. 

ABUD. I’ll hold the light . . the stairs are steep. 

He lights her up the stairs. 
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The Office of Voyaey and Bon ia in the beat part of Lincoln's 
Inn. *Its panelled rooms give out a sense of grand- 
motherly comfort and security, very grateful at first 
to the hesitating investor, the dubious litigant Mr. 
Voysey's own room into which he walks about twenty 
past ten of a morning radiates enterprise besides. 
There is polish on everything; on the windows, on 
the mahogany of the tidily packed writing table that 
stands between them, on the brasswork of the fire- 
place in the other wall, on the glass of the fire-screen 
which presences only the pleasantness of a sparkling 
fire, even on Mr. Voysey's hat as he takes it off to 
place it on the little red curtained shelf behind the 
door. Mr. Voyscy is sixty or more and masterful: 
would obviously be master anywhere from his own 
home outwards, or wreck the situation in his attempt. 
Indeed there is a buccaneering air sometimes in the 
twist of his glance, not altogether suitable to a family 
solicitor. 0?i this bright October morning, Peacey, 
the head clerk, follows jmt too late to help him off 
with his coat, but in time to take itmand hang it up 
with a quite unnecessary subservience, Mr. Voyaey 
is evidently not capable enough to like capable men 
about him. Peacey, not quite removed from Nature, 
has mode some attempts to acquire protective colottr- 
ing. A very drunken client might mistake him for 
his master. His voice very easily became a toneless 
echo of Mr. Voysey's; later his features caught a 
line Of two from that unirror of all the necessary 
virtues inio^which he was so constantly gamng; hut 
how his clothes even when new contrive to look like 
83 
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old oflea of Mr, Voyaefa is a myatery, and to hia 
tailor a moat annoying one. And Pea^ey ia juat a re- 
spectful number of years his master^ a* junior. Re- 
lieved of hia coat, Mr, Voyaey carries to his table the 
hunch of beautiful rosea ^e is accustomed to bring 
to the office three times a week and pkues them for a 
moment only near the bowl of water there ready to 
receive them i chile he takes up his letters. These 
lie ready too, opened mostly^ one or two private 
ones left closed and discreetly separate. By this 
time the wsual salutations have passed, Peacey'a 
'*Good morning^ sir;** Mr, Voysey*s Morning, 
Peacey,** Then as he gets to his letters Mr. Voysey 
starts his day* a work, 

MR. VOYREY. Any news for me? 

PEACEY. I hear bad accounts of Alguazils preferred, 
sir. 

MR. VOY.SEY, Oh . . from whom? 

PEACEY. Mcrrit and James’s head clerk in the train 
this morning. 

MR. VOYSEY. They looked all right on . , Give me 
the Times, [peacey goes to the fireplace for the Times; 
it is %varming there. MR. voysey waves a letter, then 
places it on the table,] Here, that’s for you . . Gerrard 
Cross business^ Anything else ? 

PEACEY. [as he turns the Times to its Finance page.] 
I’ve made the usual notes. 

MR. VOYSEY. Thank’ee. 

PEACEY. Young Benham isn’4 back yet. 

MR. VOYSEY. Mr. Edward must do as he thinks fit 
about that Alguazils. Alg — oh, yes. 

He is running his eye doum the columns, peacey 
leans otrr the letters. 

PEACEY. This is from Jackson, am Shall 1 take it? 

MR. VOYSEY. From Jackson. . Yea. Alguazils. Mf. 
Edward’s here, 1 suppose. 
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PEACBY. No, sir. 

MB. VOYSEY. \his eye twisting with some shar'pness,\ 
What! 

PEACEY. [(dmosi alarmed.] I beg pardon, sir. 

MR. VOYSEY. Mr. Edivard. 

PEACEY. Oh, yes, sir, been in his room some time. I 
thought you said Headley; he’s not due back till Thursday. 
MR. VOYSEY discards the Times and sits to his desk 
and his letters. 

MR. VOYSEY. Tell Mr. Edward I’ve come. 

PEACEY. Yes, sir. Anything else? 

MR. VOYSEY. Not for the moment. Cold morning, 
isn’t it? 

PEACEY. Quite surprising, sir. 

MR. VOYSEY. We had a touch of frost down at Chisie- 
hurst. 

PEACEY. So early! 

MR. VOYSEY. I want it for the celery. All right, I’ll 
call through about the rest of the letters. 

PEACEY goes, having secured a letter or two, and mb. 
VOYSEY having sorted the rest (a 'proiKtrtion into 
the waste paper basket) lakes up the forgotten roses 
and starts setting them into a howl with an artistic 
hand. Then his son edw.\rd comes in. mb. 
VOYSEY gives him one glance and gqgs on arranging 
the roses hut says cheerily, . 

MR. VOYSEY. Good moming, my dear boy. 

EDWARD has little of his father in him and that little 
is undermost. His a refined face hut selfconscious- 
ness takes the place in it of imagination and in 
suppressing traits of briUality in his character it 
looks as if the young man had suppressed his sense 
of humour too. Bui whether or no, that would not 
be much in Evidence now, for edward is obviously 
^ going through some experience which is scaring 
him {fhgre is no better ujord). He looks not to 
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have ^le'pi for a night or two, and his standing theret 
clutching and unclutching the bundle of papers he 
carries, his eyes on his father, half appealingly but 
half accusingly too, his whole being altogether so tm- 
strung and Asperate, mohes MR. voyset’s vninter^ 
rupted arranging of the flowers seem 'eery calculated 
indeed. At last the little tension of silence is broken. 

EDWARD. Father . . 

MR. VOYBEY. Well ^ 

EDWARD. I’m glad to see you. 

This is a statement of fact. He doesn’t know that 
the commonplace phrase sounds ridiculous at such 
a moment. 

MR. VOYSEY. I see you’ve the papers there. 

EDWARD. Yes. 

MR. VOYSEY. You’ve been through them? 

EDWARD. As you Wished me . . 

MR. VOYSEY. Well? doesn’t answer. Refer^ 

ence to the papers seems to overwhelm him with shame, mr. 
VOYSEY goes on with cheerful impatience.] Come, come, 
my dear boy, you luustii’l take it like this. You’re puzzled 
and worried, of course. But why didn’t you come down 
to me on Saturday night ? I expected you . . I told you 
to come. Then your mother was w^ondering, of course, 
why you weren’t with us for dinner yesterday. 

EDWARD. I went through all the papers twice. I 
wanted to make quite sure. 

MR. VOYSEY. Sure of what? I told you to come 
to me. c 

EDWARD, [he is xrry near crying.] Oh, father. 

MR. VOYSEY. Now look here, Edward, I’m going to 
ring and dispose of these letters. Please pull yourself 
together. [He pushes the little button on his iedde.] 

EDWARD. I didn’t lea\^ my rooms* all day yesterday. 

MB. VOYSEY. A pleasant Sunday! You must leana 
whatever the buraess may be to leave it behind 
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you at the Office. Why, life’s not worth living else. 
PEACEY cornea in to find mr. voysey before the fire 
osientaiiously warming and rvhbing his hands. 

Oh, there isn’t much else, Peacey. Tell Simmons that if 
he satisfies you about the details of this lease it’ll be all 
right. Make a note for me of Mr. Grainger’s address at 
Mentone. I shall have several letters to dictate to At- 
kinson. I’ll whistle for him. 

PEACEY. Mr. Biurnett . . Burnett v Marks had just 
come in, Mr. Edward. 

EDWARD, [witliout tuming,] It’s only fresh instruc- 
tions. Will you take them? 

PEACEY. All right. 

PEACEY goes, lifting his eyebrow at the queerneas of 
Edward’s manner. This mr. voysey sees^ re- 
turning to his table with a little scowl. 

MR. VOYSEY. Now sit down. I’ve given you a bad 
forty-eight hours, it seems. Well, I’ve been anxious about 
you. Never mind, we’ll thresh the thing out now. Go 
through the two accounts. JVIrs. Murberry’s first . . how 
do you find it stands? 

EDWARD, [his feelings choking him.] I hoped you 
were playing some trick on me. 

MR. VOYSEY. Come now, 

EDWARD separates the papers precisely and starts 
to detail them; his voice quite tonetbas. Now and 
then his father's sharp comments ring out in con- 
trast. 

EDWARD. We’ve g<^ the lease of her present house, 
several agreements . . and here’s her will. Here’s also 
a sometime expired power of attorney over her securities 
and her property generally . . it was for six months. 

MR. VOYSEY. She was in South Africa. 

EDWARD. Her^s the Sheffield mortgage and the Henry 
^inith mortgage with Banker’s receipts . . hers to us for 
the interest up to date . . four and a half and five per 
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cent. Thao . . Fretworthy Bonds. There’s a memoran- 
dum in your writing that they are at the Bank; but you 
didn’t say what Bank. • 

MR. VOYSEY. My own . . Slukeley’s. 

EDWARD. [jtLsl dwelling on ihe tvords.] Your own. I 
markeri that with a query. There’s eight** thousand five 
hundred in three and a half India stock. And there are 
her Banker’s receipts for cheques on account of those 
dividends. I i>rcsunic for those dividends. 

MR. VOYSEY. Why not? 

EDAVAiiD. [gravely.] Because then, Father, there are 
Banker’s half yearly receipts for sums amounting to an 
average of four hundred and twenty pounds a year. But I 
find no record of any capital to produce this. 

MU. VOYHEY. Go on. What do you find? 

EDWARD. Till about three years back there seems to 
have been eleven thousand in Quccnslands which would 
proilucc — did produce exactly the same sum. Bui after 
January of that year 1 find no record of this. 

MR. voi'SEi'. In fact the Quceaslands are missing? 

EDWARD, [futnlly uttering ihe word,] Yes. 

MR. VOYSEY. From which you conclude? 

EDW AHD. I concluded at first that you had not handed 
rnc all the papers connected with 

MR. VOYSEY. Since Mrs. Murbenry evidently gets 
another four ^cixty a year somehow; lucky woman. 

EDWARD, [in ago7iy.] Oh! 

MR. VOYSEY. Well, we'll return to the good lady lator. 
Now let’s take the other. ^ 

EDWARD. The llatherley Trust. 

MR. VOYSEY. Quite so. 

EDWARD, [with one accusing glance.] Trust. 

MR, VOYSEY. Go on, 

EDW^ARD. Oh, father . . « 

H is grief conies uppermost again and MR, votse|; 
meets it kindly. 
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MR. VOYSEY. I know, my dear boy. I shatt have lots 
to say to you. But let’s get quietly through with these 
• details hist. 

EDWARD, [bitterly Tiown] Oh, this is simple enough. 
We’re young Hatherley’s only trustees till his coining of 
age in about fiv’e years’ time. The property was eighteen 
thousand invested in Consols. Certain sums were to be 
allowed for his education; these have been and are still 
being paid. There is no record as to the rest of the 
capital. 

MR. VOYSEY. None ? 

EDWARD. Yes . . I beg your pardon, sir. There’s 
a memorandum to refer to the Bletcliley Land Scheme. 

MR. VOYSEY. Thai must be ten years ago. But he’s 
credited with the interest on Lis capital? 

EDWARD. Oil paper, sir. The balance was to be re- 
invested. There’s a partial account in your hand writing. 
He’s credited with the Consol interest. 

MR. VOYSEY. Quite so. 

EDWARD. I think I’ve heard you say that the Bletchley 
scheme paid seven and a half. 

MR. VOYSEY. At one time. Ha\e you taken the 
trouble to calculate what will be due from us to the 
lad? 

EDW’^ARD. Capital and compound interest . . . about 
twenty six thousand pounds. ^ 

MR. VOYSEY. Yes, it’s a large .sum. In five years’ time ? 

EDWARD. When he comes of age. 

MR. VOYSEY. Well, yiat gives us, say fotar years and 
six montlis in which to think almiit it. 

EDWARD waits, hopelessly, for his fatfier to speak 
ayain; then says . . 

EDWARD. Thank you for showing me these, sir. Shall 
I put them back in your safe now? 

.MR. VOYSEY. Yes, you’d better. There’s the k^. 
[EDWARD reaches for ike bunch, his face hidden,] Put 
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them doifgi. Your hand shakes . . why, you might have 
be^ drinking . . I’ll put them away later. It’s no use 
having hysterics, Edward. Look the trouble in the face., 
Edward’s only answer is logo to the Jire^ as far from 
his father as the room allows, Atul there he leans 
on the manielpiecey his shoulders heaving, 

MR. VOTSEY. I’m sorry, my dear boy. I wouldn’t 
tell you if I could help it. 

EDWARD. 1 can’t believe it. And that }^u should be 
telling it me. 

MR. VOYSEY. Let your feelings go and get that part of 
the business over. It isn’t pleasant, I know. It isn’t 
pleasant to inflict it on you. 

EDWARD. How I got through that outer office this 
morning, I don’t know. I came early but some of them 
were here. Pcac*cy came into my room, he must have 
seen there was something up. 

MR. VOY8EY. That’s no matter. 

EDW'ARi). [able to turn to his father again; won round 
by the kitul loice.] IIow long has it been going on ? Why 
didn’t you loll me before? Oh, I know you thought you’d 
pull through; but Fin your partner . . I’m responsible 
too. Ob, 1 don't want to shirk that . . don’t think I 
mean to shirk that, father. Perhaps I ought to have 
discovered, but those affairs were always in your hands* 

I trusted . bog your j>ardon. Oh, it’s us . . not 
you. Everyone luis trusted us. 

MR. VOYSEY. [calmly and kindly siilL] You don’t 
seem to notice that I'm not bre^^^ing my heart like this. 

EDWARD. What's the extent of the mischief? When 
did it begin? Father, what made you begin it? 

MR. VOYSEY. I didn't begin it. 

EDWARD. You didn’t WTio then? 

MR. VOYSEY. My father before [bdwabd store#.] 
That calms you a little. ^ 

EDWARD. I’m glad . . my dear father! (emd he ptift 
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out his hand. Then jtist a doubt enters his mhid.\ But 
I . . it’s amazing. ^ 

• MR. VOTSEY. [shaking his head.\ My inheritance, 
Edward. 

EDWARD. My dear father! 

MR. VOYSEY.'^ I had hoped it wasn’t to be yours. 

EDWARD. D’you mean to tell me that this sort of thing 
has been going on for years? For more than thirty 
years! 

MR. VOYSEY. Yes. 

EDWARD. That’s a little difficult to understand just 
at first, sir. 

MR. VOYSEY. [sententiously.^ We do what we must 
in this world, Edward; I have done what I had to do. 

EDWARD, [his emotion well cooled by now.] Perhaps 
I’d better just listen quietly while you explain. 

MR, VOYSEY, [concentrating.] You know that I’m 
heavily into Northern Electrics. 

EDWARD. Yes. 

MR. VOYSEY, But you don’t know how heavily. When 
I discovered the Municipalities were organising the pur- 
chase, I thought of course the stock’d be up a hundred 
and forty — a hundred and fifty in no time. Now Leeds 
won’t make up her quarrel with the other place . . there’ll 
be no bill brought in for ten years. I bought at ninety 
five. What are they now? 

EDWARD. Eighty eight. 

MB. VOYSEY. Eighty seven and a half. In ten years 
years I may be . . ! Thgt’s why you’ve had to be told. 

EDWARD. W^ith whose money are you so heavily into 
Northern Electrics? 

MR. VOYSEY. The firm’s mon^. 

EDWARD. Clients’ mon^ ? 

MR. VOYSEY. Yes. 

SDWABD. [coldly.] Well . . Fm waiting for your 
eiplmnalson, sir. 
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MB» vcJVsey. You seem to have recovered yourself 
pretty much. ^ 

EDWARD. No, sir, Fm trying to understand, that’s all^ 

MU. VOYSEY. [with a shrug,] Children always think 
the worst of their parents. ,I did of mine. It’s a pity. 

EDWARD. Go on, sir, go on. Let me know the worst. 

MB. VOYSEY. There's no immediate danger. I should 
think anyone could see that from the state of these accounts. 
There’s no actual danger at all. 

EDWARD. Is that the w*orst? 

MR. VOYSEY. [his anger rising.] Have you studied 
these two accounts or have you not? 

EDWARD. Yes, sir. 

MU. VOYBEY. Well, where's the deficiency, in Mrs. 
Murberry's income . . has she ever gone without a 
shilling? What bus young Hulhcrley lost? 

EDWARD. He stands to lose — 

MR. VOYBEY. IIc stands to lose nothing if Fm spared 
for a little, and you will only bring a little common sense 
to bear and try to understand the difficulties of my position. 

EDWARD. Father, Fm not thinking ill of you . . that is, 
Fm trying not to. But won’t you explain how youYe 
justified — ? 

MR. VOYSEY. In putting our affairs in order. 

EDWARD. Are you doing that? 

MR. VOYSEY. Wluit elsC ? 

EDW’ARD, [siariimj palimihj io examine the matter,] 
How bad Were things when you first came to control them ? 

MR. VOYBEY. Oh, 1 forgct. « 

EDWARD. You can’t forget. 

MR, VOYBEY. Well . . pretty bad. 

EDWARD. Do you know how it was my grandfather 
began to — 

MB. VOYSEY. Muddlement, muddlement! Then the 
money went and what was he to do. He’d no capital, «io 
credit, and was in terror of his life. My dear Edward, 
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if I hadn’t found it out, he’d have confessed to the*fipst man 
who came and asked for a balance sheet. 

^ EDWARD. Well, what exact sum was he to the bad then ? 

MR. VOYSEY. I forget. Several thousands. 

EDWARD. But surely it has not taken all these years to 
pay off — 

MR. VOYSEY. Oh, hasn’t it! 

EDWARD, {making his 'point.^ But how does it happen, 
sir, that such a comparatively recent trust as young Ilath- 
erley’s had been broken into? 

MR. VOYSEY. W^ell, what coultl be safer than to use 
that money ? There’s a Consol investment and not a sight 
wanted of either capital or interest for five years. 

EDWARD, [uiterhf hcaicn^ Father, are you mad? 

MR. VOYSEY. Certainly not. My practice is to rein- 
vest my clients’ money when it is entirely under my control. 
The difference between the income this money has to 
bring to them and the income it is actually bringing to me 
I utilise in my endeavour to fill up the deficit in the firm’s 
accounts . . in fact to try and put things straight. 
Doesn’t it follow that the more low interest bearing capital 
I can use the better . . the less risky things I have to put 
it into. Most of young Hatherley’s Comsol capital is out 
on mortgage at four and a half and five . . safe as safe 
can be. 

EDWARD. But he should have the benefit!^ 

MB. VOYSEY. lie has the amount of his consol interest. 

EDWARD. Are the mortgages in his name.? 

MR. VOYSEY. Sdtne of ^lem . . some of them. That’s 
a technical matter. With regard to Mrs. Murberry . . 
those Fretworthy Bonds at my bank . . I’ve raised five 
thousand on them. I can release her Bonds to-morrow 
if she wants them. 

EDWARD. WTicre’Sk the five thousand ? 

M|t* voTSET. I don’t know . . it was paid into my 
private account. Yes, 1 do remember. Some of it went 
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to compete a purchase . . that and two thousand more 
out of the Skipworth fund. 

EDWAHD. But, my dear father — 

MH. VOYBEY. Well ? 

EDWARD, [summing it all up very simply,] It’s not 
right. 

MR. voYBEY considers his son for a moment with a 
pitying shake of the head. 

MR. VOYBEY. Oh . . why is it so hard for a man to see 
clearly beyond the letter of the law! Will you consider 
a moment, Edward, the position in which I found myself ? 
Was I to see my father ruined and disgraced without 
lifting a finger to help him ? . . not to mention the interest 
of the clients. I paid back to the man who would have lost 
most by my father’s mistakes every penny of his money. 
He never knew the danger he’d been in . . never passed 
an uneasy moment about it. It was I who lay awake. 
I have now somewhere a letter from that man to my father 
thanking him effusively for the way in which he’d con- 
ducted some matter. It comforted ray poor father. Well, 
Edward, I stepped outside the letter of the law to do that. 
Was that right or wrong? 

EDW'AKD. In its result, sir, right. 

MR. vovB£\'. Judge me by the result. I took the 
risk of failure . . 1 should have suffered. 1 could have 
kept clear Ih the danger if I’d liked. 

EDWARD. But that’s all past. The thing that concerns 
me is what you are doing now. 

MR. VOYSEY. [gently rcproacfiftd note.] My boy, you 
must trust me a little. It’s ail very well for you to come 
in at the end of Uie day and criticise. But I who have 
done the day’s work know how that w<»rk had to be done. 
And here’s our firm, prosperous, respected and without 
a stain on its honour. That’s theonaln point, isn’t it? 
And I think that achievement should earn me the rj^t 
to be trusted a little . . shouldn’t it? 
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EDWARD, [quite irresponsive to this pathetk appeaL] 
Look here, sir, I’m dismissing from my mind all prejudice 
^about speaking\he truth . . acting upon one’s instructions, 
behaving as any honest firm of solicitors must behave . . 

MR. VOYSEY. You need not, I tell no unnecessary lies. 
If a man of any business ability gives me definite instruc- 
tions about his property, I follow them. 

EDWARD. FatW, no unnecessary lies! 

MR. VOYSEY. Well, my friend, go and tell Mrs. Murberry 
that four hundred and twenty pounds of her income hasn’t 
for the last eight years come from the place she thinks it’s 
come from and see how happy you’ll make her. 

EDWARD. But is that four hundred and twenty a year 
as safe to come to her as it was before you meddled with 
the capital ? 

MR. VOYSEY. I see no reason why — 

EDWARD. What’s the security? 

MR. VOYSEY. [putting his coping stone on the argument.] 
My financial ability. 

EDWARD, [really not knowing whether to laugh or cry.] 
Why, it seems as if you were satisfied with this state of 
things. 

MR. VOYSEY. Edward, you really are most unsym- 
pathetic and unreasonable. I give all 1 have to the firm’s 
work . . my brain . . my energies . . my whole life. 
I can’t turn my abilities into hard cash at par^ . I wish I 
could. Do you suppose that if I could establish every one 
of these people with a separate and consistent bank balance 
to-RKRTOW that I shouldn’t do it? Do you suppose 
that it’s a pleasure . . that it’s relaxation to have 
these matters continually on one’s mind? Do you 
suppose — ? 

EDWARD, [thankfuUy able to meet anger with anger.] I 
find it impossible to believe that you couldn’t somehow 
ha^ 'pttt things right by now. 

MB. vorasr. Oh, do you? Somehow! 
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BDWAW. In thirty years the whole system must either 
have come hopelessly to grief . . or during that time there 
must have been opportunities — ^ 

MR. VOYHEY. Well, if you’re so sure, I hope that when 
I*m under ground, you may find them. 

EDWARD. 1! • • 

MR. VOYKEY. Aud j)ut everything right with a stroke 
of the pen, if it\s so easy! 

EDWARD. I! 

MR. VOYHEY. YouVc my partner and my son, and 
you’ll inherit the business. 

EDWARD, [rmlldng at last that he has been led to the 
edge of this abyss.] Oh no, father. 

MU. VOY.SEY. Why else have I had to tell you all this ? 

EDWARD, [eery simply.] Father, I can't. I can’t 
possibly. I don’t think you’ve any right to ask me. 

MR. VOYSEY. Wliy not, pray? 

EDWARD. It’s perpetuating the dishonesty. 

MR. VOYSEY hardens at the unpleasant word. 

MR. VOYSEY. You don’t l>elieve that I’ve told you the 
truth. 

EDWARD. I wish to believe it. 

MR, VOYSEY'. It’s iio proof . , that I’ve earned these 
twenty or thirty people their incomes for the last — how 
many years? 

edwardj* W’hether what you have done and are doing 
is UTong or riglit . . I can’t meddle in it. 

For the momi tit mr. ywsey looks a Utile dangerous, 

MR. VOYSEY. Very well. Forget oil I’ve s^id. Go 
back to your room. Get back to your ovra mean drudgery. 
My life's work — my splendid life’s wc»:k — ^ruined! * What 
does that matter? 

EDWARD. Whatever did you expect of me? 

MR. VOYSEY. [making a feint at his papers.] Oh, 
nothing, nothing. (T/ien he slams them down with great 
^eci.] Here’s a great edi^ built up by years of labour 
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and devotion and self sacrifice . . a great arcibyou may 
call it . . a bridge which is to carry our firm to safety with 
^honour. \This^variation of Disraeli passes unnoticed!\ My 
work! And now, as I near the end of my life, it still lacks 
the key-stone. Perhaps I am to die with my work just 
incomplete. Then is there nothing that a son might do ? 
Do you think I shouldn’t be proud of you, Edward . . that 
I shouldn’t bless you from — ^wherever I may be, when 
you completed my life’s work . . with perhaps just one 
kindly thought of your father? 

In spite of this oratory, the sitmtion is gradmlly 
impressing Edward. 

EDWARD. What will happen if I .. if I desert 
you? 

MB. VOTSEY. I’ll protect you as best I can. 

EDWARD. I wasn’t thinking of myself, sir. 

MR. VOYSEY. [with great nonchalance.] Well, I shan’t 
mind the exposure, you know. It won’t make me blush 
in my coffin . . and you’re not so foolish 1 hope as to 
be thinking of the feelings of your brothers and sisters. 
Considering how simple it would have been for me to go 
to my grave in peace and quiet and let you discover the 
whole thing afterwards, the fact that I didn’t, that I have 
taken some thought for the future of all of you might 
perhaps have convinced you that I . . ! But there . . 
consult your own safety. 

EDWARD hos begun to pace the room; indecision 
growing upon him. 

EDWARD. This is a qjieer thing to have to make up 
one’s mind about, isn’t it, father? 

MB. VoYBBY. [watching him closely and modulating 
his voice.} My dear boy, I understand the shock to your 
feelings that this disclosure must have been. 

EDWARD. Yes, 1 ^thought this^morning that next week 
wqpld see ns in tibe dock together. 

MR. voTBET,^ And I suppq^e if^ I’d broken down and 
a H 
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begged yovir pardon for my folly, you’d have done anything 
for me, gone to prison smiling, eh? 

EDWARD. I suppose SO. ^ 

MR. VOYSEY. Yes, it’s easy enough to forgive. I’m ' 
sorry I can’t go in sack cloth and ashes to oblige you. 
[Nou? he begins to rally his %on; easy inm his strength.] 
My dear Edward, you’ve lived a quiet humdrum life up 
to now, with your books and your philosophy and your 
agnosticism and your ethics of this and your ethics of 
that . . dear me, these are the sort of garden oats 
which young men seem to sow now-a-days ! . . and you’ve 
never before been brought face to face with any really 
vital question. Now don’t make a fool of yourself just 
through inexperience. Try and give your mind freely 
and unprejudicedly to the consideration of this very serious 
matter. I’m not angry at what you’ve said to me. I’m 
quite willing to forget it. And it’s for your own sake and 
not for mine, Edward, that I do beg you to — to — to be a man 
and try and take a practical common sense view of the 
position you find yourself in. It’s not a pleasant position 
I know, but it’s unavoidable. 

EDWARD. You should have told me before you took me 
into partnership. [Oddly emugh it is this last flicker oj 
reMlion tvhich breaks down MR. voysey’s caution. Now 
he lets fly with a vengeance.] 

MU. VOYSEY, Should I be telling you at ail if I could 
|K>ssibly help it ? Don't I know tliat you’re about as fit for 
this job as a babe unborn? Haven’t I been worrying over 
that for these last llnee years ? But I’m in a corner . . and 
I won't see all this work of mine come to smash simply be> 
caiLse of your scruples. If you’re a son of mine « you’ll 
do as I tell you. Hadn’t 1 the same choice to make? • . 
and this is a safer game for you than it was for me then. 
D'you suppose I didn't have scruples? If you run away 
from this, Edward, you’re a coward. My lather was a 
coward and be suffered for it to the end of his days. I was 
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sick-nurse to him here more than partner. Good lord! . . 
of course it’s pleasant and comfortable to keep within the 
law . . then me law will look after you. Otherwise you 
* have to look pretty sharp after yourself. You have to 
cultivate your own sense of right and wrong; deal your own 
justice. But that makes a "bigger man of you, let me tell 
you. How easily . . how easily could I have walked out 
of my father’s office and left him to his fate; no one would 
have blamed me! But I didn’t. I thought it my better 
duty to stay and . . yes, T say it with all reverence . . to 
take up my cross. Well, I’ve carried that cross pretty 
successfully. And what’s more, it*s made a happy man of 
me . . a better, stronger man than skulking about in 
shame and in fear of his life ever made of my poor dear 
father. [Relieved at having let out the truths hut doubtful 
of his wisdom in doing so, he changes his tone!] I don’t 
want what I’ve bcjen saying to influence you, Edward. 
You are a free agent . . and you must decide upon your 
own course of action. Now don’t let’s discuss the matter 
any more for the moment. 

EDWARD looks at hw father with clear eyes. 

EDWARD. Don’t forget to put these papers away. 
He restores them to their bundles and hands them 
hack: it is his only comment, mr. voybey takes 
them and his meaning in silence. 

MR. VOYSEY. Are you coming down to «Chislehurst 
soon ? We’ve got Hugh and his wife, and Booth and Emily, 
and Christopher for two or three days, till he goes back to 
school. 

EDWARD. How is Chris? 

MR. VOYSEY. All right again now . . grows more like his 
father. Booth’s very proud of him. So am I. 

EDWARD. I think I can’t face them all just at 
present. 

VOYSEY. Nonsense. 

EDWARD. [a lUUe wave of emotion going through h%m\ 
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I feel as i!*this thing were written on my face. How I shall 
get through business I don’t know! ^ 

MB. voTSBT. You’re weaker than I thought, Edward. 

EDWARD, [a little ironicaUy,] A disappointment to 
you, father ? 

MB. VOYSEY. No, IlO. * 

EDWARD. You should have brought one of the others 
into the firm . . Trenchard or Booth. 

MR. VOYSEY. [hardening.] Trenchard! \he dismisses 
that] Well, you’re a belter man than Booth. Edward, 
you mustn’t imagine that the whole world is standing on 
its head merely because you’ve had an unpleasant piece 
of news. You come down to Chislehurst to-night • . 
well, say to-morrow night. It’ll be good for you . . stop 
your brooding . . that’s your worst vice, Edward. You’ll 
find the household as if nothing had happened. Then 
you’ll remember that notliing really has happened. And 
presently you’ll get to see that nothing need happen, if 
you keep your head. I remember times, when things 
have seemed at their worst, what a relief it's been to me 
. , my romp with you all in the nursery just before yom* 
bed time. Do you remember ? 

EDWARD. Yes. I cut youT head open once with that 

MR. VOYSEY. [in a fidl glow of fine feeling,] And, my 
dear boy, ir I knew tliat you were going to inform the 
next client you met of what I’ve just told you . . 

EDWARD. [icitA a shudder,] Oh, father! 

MR. VOYSEY. . . And that should find myself in 
prison to-morrow, I wouldn’t wish a single thing I’ve ever 
done imdone. I have never wilfully harmed nlan or 
woman. My life’s been a happy one. Your dear mother 
has been spaifd to me. You’re most of you good children 
and a credit to what I’ve done for you. 

EDWARD. [tAe deadly humour of this too much far kifn,] 
Father! 
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MB. TOTBSir. Run along now, run aloifg. 1 must 
finish my letters and get into the City. 

He mighi he scolding a schoolboy for some trifling 
fault. EDWARD turns to have a look at the keen 
unembarrassed face.^ mr. voysby smiles at him 
and proceeds to select from the howl a rose for his 
buttonhole. 

EDWARD. 1*11 think it over, sir. 

MR. VOYSEY. Of course, you will. And don’t brood, 
Edward, don’t brood. 

So EDWARD leaves him; and having fixed the rose to 
his satisfaction, he rings his table telephone and calls 
through it to the listening clerk. 

Send Atkinson to me, please. {Then he gets up, keys in 
hand to lock away Mrs. Murherrys and the Hatherley 
trust papers. 



THE SECOND ACT 


The VOYSEY dining-room at Chislehurst, when children 
and grandchildren are visiting, is dining table 
and very little else. And at this moment in the 
evening when Jive or six men are sprawling back in 
their chairs, and the air is clouded with smoke, it is 
a very typical specimen of the middle-class English 
domestic temple; the daily sacrijicc consummated, the 
acolytes dismissed, the women safely in the drawing 
room, and the chief priests of it taking their surfeited 
case round the dessert-piled altar. It has the usual 
red-papered walls, {like a refection, they are, of the 
underdone beef so much consumed within therri) 
ike usual varnished woodwork which is known 
as grained oak; there is the usual, hot, mahogany 
furniture; and, commanding point of the whole 
room, there is the usual black-marble sarcophagus 
of a fireplace. Above this hangs one of the two 
or three oil paintings, which are all that break 
the red pattern of the walls, the portrait painted 
in 1880 of an undistinguished looking gentleman 
aged sixty; he is shown sitting in a more graceful 
attitude than it could ever hare been comfortable 
for him to assume. MR. yoysey*& father it.is, and 
the brass plate at the bottom of the frame tells us 
that the portrait was a presentation one. On the 
mantelpiece stands, of course, a clock; ai either 
end a china vase filled with paper spills. And 
in front of ihe,fire, — since that is the post of van- 
tage, stands at this moment major booth totssy. 

10 « 
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He is the second son, of the age that it is necessary 
for a Major to he, and of an appearance that many 
ordinary Majors in ordinary regiments are. He 
went into the army because he thought it would be 
like a schoolboy's idea of it; and, being there, he 
does fiis little all to keep it so. He stands astride, 
hands in pockets, coat-tails through his arms, cigar 
in mouth, moustache bristling. On either side of 
him sits at the table an old gentleman: the one is 
MR. EVAN coLPUs the vicaf of their parish, the 
other MR. GEORGE BOOTH, a friend of loug standing , 
andihe Major's godfather. Mr. Culpus is a harmless 
enough anachronism, except for the waste of .£400 
a year in which his stipend involves the community. 
Leamng most o f his parochial work to an energetic 
curate, he devotes his serious attention to the compo,n- 
tion of two sermons a week. They deal with the 
diffictUties of li ving the Christian life as experienced 
by people who have nothing else to do. Published 
in series from time to time, these form suitable pres- 
ents for bedridden parishioners, mr. geobge booth, 
on the contrary, is as gay an old gentleman as 
can he found in Chislehurst. An only son; his 
father left him at the age of twenty-five a fortune of a 
hundred thousand pounds {a plum, as he called it). 
At ike same time he had the good seftse to dispose 
of his father's business, into which he had been most 
unwillingly introduced five years earlier, for a like 
sum before he w%s able to depreciate its value. It 
was MR. voYSEY*ft invaluable assistance in this 
transaction which first bound the two together in 
great friendship. Since that time M r. Booth has been 
bent on nothing but enjoying himself. He has even 
remained a bachelor with that object. Money has 
given him aU he wants, therefore he loves and rever- 
ences money; while his imagination may he estimated 
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by the fact that he has mw reached the age of sixtg* 
five, still 'possessing more of it than knows whai 
to do vritii. At the head of the table, meditativelg 
cracking walnuts, sits mr. voysey. He has his 
book there to the conservatory door — you know it is 
the conservatory door because there is a curtain to 
pull over it, and because half of it is frosted glass 
with a purple key pattern round the edge* On MR. 
voybey’s left is denib tregoning, a nice enough 
young man. And at the other end of the table sits 
EDWARD, not smoking, not talking, hardly listening, 
very depressed. Behind him is the ordinary door 
of ike room, which leads out into the dismal draughty 
hall. The Major's voice is like the sound of a 
cannon through the tobacco smoke. 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. Of coursc I’m hot and strong 
for conscription . . 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. My dear boy, the ebuntry’d 
never slaiid it. No Englishman— 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. [dropping the phrase hsavUg 
upon the poor old genikman.] 1 beg your pardon. If 
we . . the Army , . say to the country . . Upon our 
honour conscription is necessary for jwur safety . . what 
answer has the country.^ What.^ [he pauses 
There you are . . none ! 

TREooNiNCR Booth will imagine Because One doesn’t 
argue that one has nothing to say. You the 
country. 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. Perhayis I will. Perhaps FU 
chuck the Service and go into the House. 
tato the sing s€mg of a famufite phrase.^ Fm not a* ton* 
ceited man . . but I believe that if I speak j|^nt upon 
a subject I understand and only upoi^ that s^eet the 
House will listen , . and'if othefs followed my exiti^e 
we should a l%r more business-like and go-ahead 
community. « ^ 
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He fames for breath and mb. BooxBf seieea the 
ofportypity, 

MR. 0I90BGE BOOTH. If you think the gentlemen of 
England will allow themselves to be herded with a lot 
of low fellers and made to carry guns — ! 

MAJOR Boo^H VOYSEY. * [obliterating him once more,] 
Just one moment. Have you thought of the physical 
improvement which conscription would bring about in the 
manhood of the country ? What England wants is Chest! 
[he generously inflates his own.] Chest and Discipline. 
I don’t care how it’s obtained. Why, we suffer from a 
lack of it in our homes — 

MR. VOYSEY. [with the cfQjck of a nut.] Your godson 
talks a ideal, don’t he? You know, when Booth gets 
into a chib, he gets on the committee . . gets on any 
committee to enquire into anything . . and then goes on 
at ’em just like this. Don’t you, Booth? 

BOOTH knuckles under easily enough to his father*s 
aarcahn, 

MAJOR BOOTH voYaBY. Well, sir, people tell me I’m 
a useful man on committees. 

MR. VOYSEY. dt don’t doubt it . . your voice must 
drown all discussiom 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. Ybu can’t say I don’t listen 
to you, sir. 

MB. VOYSEY. I don’t . . and I’m not blaming you. 
But 1 must say I often tlunk what a devil of a time the 
faiRily^wtll have with you when I’m gone* Fortunately 
for your poor mother,^8he*8 deaf. 

MRiq^ BOOTH VOYSEY. And Wouldn’t you wish me, 
sir, m ddest^ son . . . Trenchard not counting . . . 

MR. vqraEY. [idtk the crack of amther nut,] Trcn- 
dia|d prt^€ounting* By all mews, bully them. Get up 
your^Riib^pts a bi| letter, and then bully them, 1 don’t 
ttifn'age i&igs that wav myself, but I think it’s your best 
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chance . / if there weren’t other people present Fd say 
your only chance, E^ooth. 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. 8ome discomfoH ] Ha! < 

If I were a conceited man, sir, I could trust you to take 
it out of me. 

MR voisEY. [a5 he taps mr. booth* with the nut 
crackers] Help yourself, George, and drink to your 
godson’s health Long may he keep his chest notes! 
Never heard him on parade, have you? 

TREGONiNO 1 notice military men must display 
themselves . . that’s why Booth acts as a firescreen. I 
believe that after mess that position is positively 
rushed. 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. [cheering to find an opponent 
he can tackle,] If you want a bit of fiir^ BQi you 
sucking Lord Chancellor. Because I mean to i^ow you 
to be my brother-in-law, you think you can be ium^i^ent. 
So TREGONINO movcs to the firc and ike 

conversation, f / * 

MR. VOYSEY By the byct Vicntj^ you Wffflf iljs^idy 
Mary’s yesterday. Is she giving ue atiy^lli^ loirei4s 
that window? ^ 

MR coLPiTs Five pounds nioro; piroinised 

me five pounds 

MK. vot^hY, Then how will the debt 

MR. cox^t^tis. Thirty-thiee * • no, 

MU. V 018 EY. We're a long time 

MU. coLPus. Bial 

window is up, people dc^t wmn ^ eo«^t«p^ 

as they werp, 

TREooNiNG. We must upieitlicur 

MR. c^LPoa. [tactfid of paeul 

not universally admired. I huve 
praised by quite competent judgefu 
now it mightThave been irim 
until the money was 
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TEEOONiNO. Never deliver goods to the Church on 
credit. ^ • 

MR ooLPtTB. Eh'^ [tregoning hmw8 he is a little 
hard of hearing] 

MR. VOYSET. Well, as it w^s my wish that my son should 
do the design, \ suppose in the end I shall have to send you 
a cheque 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEI. Anonymously 

MR. coLPUs Oh, that would be — 

MR. voybeil. No, why houldl? Here, George Booth, 
you shall halve it with me 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH I’m damned if I do. 

MR. COLPUS. [proceeding, conveniently deaf] You re- 
membfir thl^t ftt the meeting we had of the parents and 
dbeUe on the positions of the names of the poor 
feilowi^ And the r^^hnents and coats of arms and so on . . 
when aai4 so violently that he disapproved of the 
war and fnade all those remarks about land-lords and 


and said he thought of putting in a figure of Brit- 
annia ^ (diame or something . . I’m beginning 

to fear Hiay haye created a bad impression. 


WupB YOYsur. Why should they mind . . 

Bugh know about war ? He couldn’t 
tdl k pwl CT irom a bandsman. I don’t pretend 
to l|ynk the window’d be vj^ pretty 

^ #0 ii{> into bits. 

ifi. [forUfied by his **damned** and 

Me hetr^^aeso/fifff^ These young men are so ready with 

in the cradle nowadays, 
always questiihiing this 

%Mde, of discipline. ^ 

on.] The a man 

andiXiHnking. 
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MB. coiSpus. Ah .. I try to keep myself free from ^ 
disturbing influences of modern though^:. 

MB. QEOBGE BOOTH. Young men must be forming 
their own opinions about this and their opinions about 
that. You know, Edward, you're worse even than Hugh 

. i c 

IS. 

EDWARD, {glancing up mildly at this sudden aUadk,'\ 
What have I done, Mr. Booth? 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. \not ike readiest of 7nen!\ Well . . 
aren’t you one of those young men who go about the 
world making difficulties? 

EDW^ARD. What sort of difficulties ? 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. [triumphanUy Just so . » I 
never can make out. Surely when you’re young you can 
ask the advice of your elders and when you grow up you 
find Laws . . lots of laws divine and human laid down for 
our guidance. ^VcU in possession of the conversation 
he spreads his Utile self] I look back over, a fairly long 
life and . . perhaps I should say by Heaven’s help • , I 
find nothing that 1 can honestly reproadi myself with. 
And yet I don’t think I ever took more than five minutes 
to come to a decision upon any important point One’s 
private life is, I think, one’s own afiair . . 1 should allow 
no one to pry into that. But as to worldly things . • weU* 
i have cC^^'into several sums of money and my capital 
b still imfect . . ask your father, [mb. vorrsOT nods 
gravely,] I’ve never robbed any man. I’ve never lied 
over anytliing that mattered. As a citn^ I pay my 
taxes without grumbling veiy much. Yes, and I sent 
conscience money too upon one occasion, t cx>nsider 
that any man who takes the trouble can.lii^ the 13e of a 
gentleman, [and he finds that his dgas is out.) 

MAJOR BOOTH voTSET. [itof to 
of vilim] Well, Fm not a ootSypeitat man, buh-* 

TREQONiiiQ. Ato you suft,^ Booth? 

MAJOR BOOTH vowi. Shut Ufa I inia to 

r! " 
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when my young cub of a brother-in-law-to-be ihterrupted 
me, that T r a i n i n g, for which we all have to be thankful 
to you, Sir, has much to do with it. [svddenly he pulls 
hie trousers against his legs\ I say, I*m scorching! D ’you 
want another cigar, Denis? 

TRBGONiNG.* No, thank *you. 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. I do. 

And he glances round, but treoonino sees a box on 
the table and reaches it. The Vicar gets up, 

MR. COLPUS. M-m-m-c‘Ust be taking my departure. 

MR. VOYSEY. Already! 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. [frowning uifon the cigar hox^ 
No, not those. Where are the Ramon Allones? What 
on earth has Honor done with them? 

MR. VOYSEY. Spare time for a chat with Mrs. Voysey 
before you go. She has ideas about a children’s tea fight. 

MB. COLPXJS. Certainly I will. 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. [scowHng helplessly around !\ 
My goodness! one can never find any tiling in this 
house. « 

MB. ccmPUB. 1 won’t say good-bye then. 

He % sliding through the half opened door when 
STHEL meets him flinging it wide. She is the 
younger daughter, the baby of the family, hut twenty- 
three nowm m 

MR. VOYSEY. I say, it’s cold again to-night r An ass of 
an archit^ who built this place . . such a draught 
betwe^ these ^fwo doors. 

He gets up to draw the curtain. When he turns 
has disappeared, while ethel %a8 hem 
followed into the room by alxce maitland, who 
dhuis the door e^ter her, miss alice maiti^and is a 
young lady any age to thirty. Nor need her 
appearance al$rr f^ the nesel fifteen yearet since her 
tmture is heiilthy and^ibett-balaneed, Me possesses 
indM tkesiWr^^cf athletk dhaeH^ a char- 
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acterisiic charm of Northern spinsterhood. It 
mayn't be a pretty face, but it ha^ alertness and 
humour: and the resolute eyes and eyebrows are a 
more innocent edition of mr. voysey’s, who is her 
uncle, ETHEL goes straight to her father [though 
her glance is on denis dnd his on htr] and chirps, 
birdlike, in her spoiled-child way, 

ETHEL. We think you’ve stayed in here quite long enough. 

MR. VOYSEY. That’s to say, Ethel thinks Denis has 
been kept out of her pocket much too long. 

ETHEL. Ethel wants billiards . . not proper billiards . . 
snooker or something. Oh, Papa, what a dessert you’ve 
eaten. Greedy pig! 

ALICE is standing behind edward, considering his 
hair-parting apparently, 

ALICE. Crack me a filbert, please, Edward . . I had 
none. 

EDWARD, [jumping up, rather formally, well-mannered] 
I beg your pardon, Alice. Won’t you sit down? 

ALICE. No, 

MR. VOYSEY. [taking ethel on his knee,] Come here, 
puss. Have you made up your mind yet what you want 
for a wedding present? 

ETHEL, [rectifying a stray hair in his beard,] After 
mature c<msideration, 1 decide on a cheque. 

MU. voySey. Do you! 

ETHEL. Yes, 1 think that a cheque will give most 
scope to your generosity. Of course, if you desire to add 
any trimmings in the shape of a piano or a Turkey carpet 
you may , . and Denis and I w'ill be very grateful. But 
I think I’d let yourself go over a cheque. * ' 

MR. VOYSEY. You’re a minx. 

ETHEL. W’hat b the use of having money if you don’t 
spend it on me? 

MAJOR Boom VOYSEY. [giving up the cigar sedr^,] 
Here, who’s going to play? 
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MR. GEORGE BOOTH. [paihclicaUy Qjf he geis Well, 

if my wrist wijl hold out . . 

MAJOR BOOTH VOTSEY. [To TREGONING.] No, don't 
you bother to look for them. \He strides from the room, 
his voice echoing through the halL] Honor, where are 
those Ramon Allonea? • 

ALICE, [calling after.] She’s in the drawing-room 
with Auntie and Mr. Colpus. 

MR. VOYSEY. Now I should suggest that you and Denis 
go and lake off the billiard table cover. You’ll find 
folding it up is a very excellent amusement. 

He illustrates his meaning with his table napkin 
and by putting together the tips of his forefingers, 
roguishly. 

ETHEL. 1 am not going to blush. I do kiss Denis . . 
occasionally . . when he asks me. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH, [leasing her.] You are blushing. 

ETHEL. I am not. If you think we're ashamed of 
being in love, we’re not, we’re very proud of it. We will 
go and take off the billiard table cover and fold it up . . and 
then you can come in and play. Denis, my dear, come 
along solemnly and if you flinch I’ll never forgive you 
[she marches off and reaches the door before her defiant 
dignity breaks down; then suddenly — ] Denis, I’ll race 
you. 

And she flashes out. denis, loyal, but with no 
histrionic instincts, follows her rather sheepishly. 

DEN 13 . Ethel, I can’t after dinner. 

MR. voysEY. Women play that game better than men. 
A man shuffles through courtship with one eye -on her 
relations. 

The Major comes stalking back, followed in a fearful 
flurry by his elder sister, honor. Poor honor [her 
femede friends are apt to refer to her as Poor honor] 
^ is a phenomenon common to most ktrge families. 
From her earliest years she has been bottle washer to 
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her brothers. While they were expensively eduealed 
she was grudged schooling: her highest accomplish-- 
ment was meant to be mending their clothes. Her 
fate is a curious survival of the intolerance of parents 
towards her sex until the vanity of their hunger for 
sons had been satisfied. In a less humane society 
she would have been exposed at birth. But if a very 
general though patronising affection, accompanied 
by no consideration at all, can bestow happiness, 
HONOR is not unhappy in her survival. At this 
moment, however, her life is a burden, 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. Ilonor, they are not in the 
dining-room. 

HONOR. But they must be! — Where else can they be? 
She has a habit of accentuating one word in each 
sentence and often the wrong one, 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. That’s wliat you ought to know* 

MR. VOYSEY. [a.9 he mox^es towards the door,] Well . , 
will you have a game? 

MR. OEOROE BOOTH. Til plttv vou fifty Up, not moTe. 
Tm getting old. 

MR. VOYSEY. [stopping at a dessert dish.] Yes, these 
are good ap[)les of Bcarman’s. I think six of iny trees 
are spoilt lliis year. 

HONOR. Here you are. Booth. 

She triumphantly discoxers the discarded box, at 
wkieh the Mapr Iweermcs pathetic with indignation, 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. Oh, HonoT, don’t be such a fool. 
These are what we’ve been smoking. 1 want the Ramon 
Ailones. 

HONOR. 1 don’t know the difference. 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. No, you don’t, but you might 
learn. 

MR. VOYSEY. \in a voice Wee the ergok ef o fow 
ichip,] Booth. , 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY* {svhdwMy^ Whsl b it, sir? 
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MR. VOYSEY. Look foT youT cigoTs yourself. Honor, 
go back to your reading and your sewing or whatever you 
were fiddling at, and fiddle in peace. 

MB. VOYSEY departs^ leaving the room rather hushed, 
MR. BOOTH has not waited for this parental display. 
Then Alice insinua&s a remark very softly, 

ALICE. Have you looked in the Library? 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. \relapsing to an injured mutter,] 
Where’s Emily? 

HONOR. Upstairs with little Henry, he woke up and cried. 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. Letting her wear herself to 
rags over the child . . ! 

HONOR. Well, she won’t let me go. 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. Why don’t you stop looking 
for those cigars? 

HONOR. If you don’t mind, I want a reel of blue silk 
now I’m here. 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. I darcsay they are in the Library. 
What a house! 

He departs, 

HONOR. Booth is so trying. 

ALICE. Honor, w'hy do you put up with it? 

HONOR. Someone has to. 

ALICE, [discreetly nibbling a nut^ which edward has 
cracked for her.] I’m afraid I think Master Major 
Booth ought to have been taken in hand early . . with a 
cane. 

HONOR, {as she vaguely burrows into comers,] Papa 
did. But it’s never prevented him booming at us . . 
oh, ever since he was a baby. Now he’s fiustered me so 
I simply can’t think where this blue silk is. 

AUCE. All the Pettifers desired to be remembered to 
you^ Edward. 

HONOR. I must do without it. [but she goes on looking} 

I th^nk, Alice, that we’re a very difficult family , . except 
perhaps Edwaidr 
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EDWAED. Why except me? 

HONOB. [IFAo has only excerpted oiU of politeness to pres- 
ent company.] Well, you may be difficult . . to yourself. 
[Then she starts to go, threading her way through the dis- 
arranged chairs!] Mr. Coljpua will shout so loud at 
Mother and she hates people to think she’s so very deaf. 
I thought Mary Pettifer looking old . . [and she talks 
herself otU of the room.] 

ALICE, [after her.] She’s getting old. 

Now ALICE does sit down; as if she'd he glad of her 
tete-a-tete. 

ALICE. I was glad not to spend August abroad for once. 
We drove into Cheltenham to a dance . . carpet. I 
golfed a lot. 

EDWARD. How long were you with them? 

ALICE. Not a fortnight. It doesn’t seem three months 
since I "was here, does it? 

EDWARD. I’m down so very little. 

ALICE. I’m here a disgraceful deal, 

EDWARD. You know they’re always pleased. 

ALICE. Well, being a homeless [>erson! But what a 
cart-load to descend all at once . . yesterday and to-day. 
The Major and Emily . . Emily’s not at all well. Hugh 
and Mrs, Hugh. And me. Are you staying? 
EDVTARD. No. I must get a word with my father . . 
ALICE. A business life is not healthy for you, Edward. 
You look more like half-baked pic-crust than usual. 
EDWARD, [a HiUe enviovsly.] You’re very well. 
ALICE. I’m always well and nearly always 'happy. 
MAJOR BOOTH retums. He has the right sort oj 
cigar in his month and is considerably nwiUfted. 
ALICE. You found them? 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. Of couTse, they were thtfte. 
Thank you very much, Alice. Now 1 want a knife. 

AUCE. I must present you with a dgar-cuHer, 
Booth. 
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MAJOB BOOTH VOTBEY. 1 hate ’em. [he eyes the dessert 
disparagingly.^ Nothing but silver ones. 

EDWARD hande him a carefully opened pocket knife. 
Thank you, Edward. And I must take one of the candles. 
Something’s gone wrong wjth the library ventilator and 
you never can see a thing in that room. 

ALICE. Is Mrs. Hugh there? 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. Writing letters. Things are 
neglected, Edward, unless one is constantly on the look 
out. The Pater only cares for his garden. I must speak 
seriously to Honor. 

He has returned the knifcy still open, and now having 
lit his cigar at the candle he carries this ojf. 

ALICE. Honor has the patience of a .. of an old maid. 

EDWARD. Her mission in life isn’t a pleasant one, [He 
gives her a nut, about the fifteenth Here; ’scuse fingers. 

ALICE. Thank you, [looking at him, with her head on 
one side and her face more humorous than ever!\ Edward, 
why have you given up proposing to me? 

He starts, flushes; then won't he ouidone in humour, 

EDWARD. One can’t go on proposing for ever. 

ALICE, [rea^nahly.^ Why not? Have you seen anyone 
you like better? 

EDWARD. No. 

ALICE. Well . . I miss it, 

EDWARD. What satisfaction did you find in refusing 
me? 

ALICE. [a« she weighs the matter.] I find satisfaction 
in feeling that I’m wanted. 

EQWABB. Without any intention of giving yourself . . 
throwing yourself away. 

ALICE, [teasing his sudden earnestness.] Ah, now you 
come from mere vanity to serious questions. 

EDWARD. Mine were always serious questions to you. 

^CE. That’s a fauk I find in you, Edward; all 
jjiuestkms are %«|ous to you. I call you a perfect little 
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pocket-guide to life . . all questions and answers; what 
to eat, drink and avoid, what to believe and what to say . . 
all in the same type, the same importance attached to each. 

EDWARD. \8enieniwiL8ly.\ Well . . everything matters* 

ALICE. [Ttiaking a /ace.] D’you plan oqt every detail 
of your life . . every step you take . . every mouthful ? 

EDWARD. That would be waste of thought. One 
must lay down principles. 

ALICE. 1 prefer my plan, I always do what I know I 
want to do. Crack me another nut. 

EDWARD. Haven’t you had enough? 

ALICE. I know I want one more. 

He cracks another^ with a sigh which sounds ridic- 
ulous in that connection, 

EDWARD. Well, if you've never had to decide anything 
very serious . . 

ALICE. [IFi//i great graiyitg.] Everything’s serious. 

EDWARD. Everything isn’t vital. 

ALICE, [skilfully mattoeuvring the suhject,'\ I’ve an- 
swered vital questions, I knew that I didn’t want to marry 
you . . each time. 

EDWARD. Oh, then you didn’t just make a rule of 
saying no. 

ALICE. As you proposed . . on principle? No, I 
always gave you a fair chance. I’ll give you one now if 
you like. 

He rouses himself to play up to this outrageous piece 
of flirting, 

EDWARD. I’m not to be caught. 

ALICE. Edward, how rude you are. eats her nut 

coniente<lly,] 

EDW'ARD. Do other men propose to you? 

ALICE. Such a thing may have happened . . when 
I was young. Perhaps it might even now if I wm to 
allow it. # 

EDWARD. You encourage me shamelessly. 
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auce. It isn’t evei^^one who proposes on principle. 
As a rule a man does it because he can’t help himself. 
And then to be said no to . . hurts. 

They are interrupted by the sudden appearance of 
MRS. HUGH VOYSEY, a hrish^ bright little woman^ 
in an evening gown f which she has bullied a cheap 
dressmaker into making look exceedingly smart, 
BEATRICE is as hard as nails and as clever as paint. 
But if she keeps her feelings buried pretty deep it is 
because they are precious to her; and if she is im^ 
patient with fools it is because her own brains have 
had to win her everything in the worlds so perhaps 
she does overvalue them a little. She speaks always 
with great decision and little effort, 

BEATRICE. I believe I could write important business 
letters upon an island in the middle of Fleet Street. But 
while Booth is poking at a ventilator with a billiard cue 
. . no, I can’t. 

She goes to the fireplace, waving her half finished 
Utter. 

ALICE. [sooihinyly.\ Didn’t you expect Hugh back to 
dinner ? 

BEATRICE. Not Specially. . He went to rout out some 
things from his studio. He’ll come back in a filthy mess. 

ALICE. Now if you listen . . Booth doesn’t enjoy mak> 
ing a fuss by himself . . you’ll hear him rout out 
Honor* 

They listen. But what happens is that booth 
appears at the door, billiard cue in hand, and says 
solemnly . . 

MAJOR booth VOYSEY. Edward, I wish you’d come 
and have a look at this ventilator, like a good fellow. 

Then he turns and goes again, obviously with the 
« weight of an important matter on his shoulders. 
With the ghost of a smile edward gHs up and 
follows ^ him. 
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AUCE. If I belonged to this family 1 should hate Bootii. 
Wiik which comment she joins beitrice at the 
fireplace. 

BEATRICE. A good day’s shopping? 

ALICE. *M. The baby bride and I bought clothes all 
the morning. Then we had lilnch with Denis and bought 
furniture. 

BEATRICE. Nice furniture ? 

ALICE. It’ll be very good and very new. They neither 
of them know what they want. [Then suddenly throwing 
up her chin and exclaiming,] When it’s a question of 
money I can understand it . . but if one can provide 
for oneself or is independent why get married! Especially 
having been brought up on the sheltered life principle , . 
one may as well make the most of its advantages . . one 
doesn’t go falling in love all over the plac*e as men seem to 
. . most of them. Of course with Ethel and Denis it’s 
different. They’ve both been caught young. They’re 
two little birds building their nests and it’s all ideal. 
They’ll .soon forget they’ve ever been apart. 

Now HONOR flutters into the room, patient but wild 
eyed, 

HONOR. Mother wants last week’s Notes and Queries. 
Have you seen it? 

BEATRICE, [exasperated at the interruption,] No. 

HONOR. It ought not to be in hwe. [so she proceeds 
to look for It] She’s having a long argument with Mr. 
Colpus over Oliver Cromwell’s relations. 

ALICE, [/ter eyes twinkling,] I thought Auntie didn’t 
approve of Oliver Cromwell. 

HONOR. She doesn’t and she’s trying to prove that he 
was a brewer or something. I suppose someone has 
taken it away. 

So she gives up the search and flutters out agmip, 

ALICE. This is a most unrestful house. 

BEATRICE. 1 once thought of putting the Voyscya 
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into a book of mine. Then 1 concluded they’d be as dull 
there as they, are anywhere else. 

amce. They’re not duller than most other people. 

BEATBicE. But how Very dull that is! 

ALICE. They’re a little noisier and perhaps not quite 
so well mannered. But I«love them. 

BEATRICE. 1 don’t. I should have thought Love was 
just what they couldn’t inspire. 

ALICE. Of course, Hugh is unlike any of the others. 

BEATRICE. He has most of their bad points. I don’t 
love Hugh. 

ALICE, [her eyebrows up, though she wiilesi\ Beatrice, 
you shouldn’t say so. 

BEATRICE. It sounds affected, doesn’t it ? Never mind; 
when he dies I’ll wear mourning . . but not weeds; I 
bargained against that when w^e were engaged. 

ALICE, [her face growing a little thoughtful.] Beatrice, 
Fm going to ask questions. You were in love with Hugh 
when you married him ? 

BEATRICE. Well . . I married him for his money. 

ALICE. He hadn’t much. 

BEATRICE. I had none . . and I wanted to write books. 
Yes, I loved him. 

ALICE. And you thought you’d be happy? 

BEATRICE, [considering carefully.] No, I didn’t. I 
hoped he’d be happy. 

ALICE, [o Utile ironical.] Did you think your writing 
books would make him so? 

BEATRICE. My dear Alice, wouldn’t you feel it a very 
degrading thing to have your happiness depend upon 
somebody else? 

ALICE, [after fatunng to find her phraee.] There’s a 
joy of service. 

, BEATRICE, [ironical herself now.] I forgot . . you’ve 
iom hundred a year? 

ALICE. Wbat has that to do with it? 
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BEATRICE, [jmtting her case very precisely »] I’ve had 
to earn ray own living, consequently there ign’t one thing 
in ray life that I have ever done quite genuinely for its 
own sake . . but always with an eye towards bread-and- 
butter, pandering to the people who were to give me that. 
Happiness has been my only independence. 

The comervatory door opens and through it come 
MR. VOYSEY and MU. BOOTH in the midst of a 
discussion. 

MR. VOYSEY. Very well, man, stick to the shares and 
risk it. 

MB. GEORGE BOOTH. No, of coursc, if you seriously 
advise me — 

MU. VOYSEY. I never advise greedy children; I let 
’em overeat ’ciiiselves and take the consequences — 

ALICE, [shaking a fngrr.] Uncle Trench, you’ve 
been in the garden without a hat after playing billiards 
in that hot r(X)m. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. We had to give up . . my WTist 
was bad. They've started pool. 

BEATRICE. Is Booth going to play? 

MR. VOYSEY. We left him iiLstructing Ethel how to 
hold a cue. 

BEATRICE. IVrhajKs I can finish my letter. 

Ojf she goes, alice is idly following with a little 
palmer her hand has fallen on behind the clock, 

MR. voYSEi'. Don’t run away, my dear. 

AUCE. I'm taking this to Auntie . . Notes and Queries 
. . she wants it. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. Damn . . this gravel’s stuck 
to my shoe. 

MR. VOYSEY'. That's a new made path. 

MR. oEoimE BOOTH. Now don't you think it’s loo 
early to have put in those plants? 

MR. VOYSEY. No, we’rc getting frost at night 
already. 
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ME. OEORQE BOOTH. I should have kept that bed a 
good ten feet •further from the tree. 

MB. VOYSEY. Nonsense, the tree’s to the north of it. 
This room’s cold. Why don’t they keep the fire up! 
im proceeds to put coals on iti\ 

MB. GEORGE BOOTH. Yoft Were too hot in that billiard 
room. You know, Voysey . . about those Alguazils? 

MR. VOYSEY. [through the rattling of the coals. \ What ? 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH, \lrying to pierce the din.] Those 
Alguazils. 

MR. VOYSEY with surprising inconsequence points a 
finger at the silk handkerchief across mb. booth’s 
shirt front. 

MR. VOYSEY. What d’you put your handkerchief there 
for? 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. Measure of precau — [at that 
moment he sneezes.] Damn it . . if you’ve given me a chill 
dragging me round your infernal garden — 

MR. VOYSEY. [slapping him on the hack.] You’re an 
old crock. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. Well, I’ll be glad of thi.s winter 
in Egypt. [He returns to his .subject.] And if you think 
seriously, that I ought to sell out of the Alguazils before 
I go . . ? [He looks with childlike enguiry at his friend, 
who is apparently yawning slightly.] Why can’t you take 
them in charge ? . . and I’ll give you a power of attorney 
or whatever it is . . and you can sell out if things look bad. 
At this moment phoebe, the middle aged parloter* 
maid comes in, tray in hand. Like an expert 
fisherman mr. voysey once more lets loose the thread 
of the coni'ersaiion. 

MR. VOYSEY. D’you Want to clear? 

PHOEBE. It doesn’t matter, sir. 

MB. VOYSEY. No, go on . . go on. 

So MARY, the young housemaid, comes in as well, 
and the two start to clear the table. All of which 
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fidgets foor mb. booth constderably. He sits 
shrivelled up in the armchair hy the, fire; and rum 
MB. voTBEY attends to him* 

MR. VOYSEY. What d’you want with high int^^t 
at all . . you never spend half your income? 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. I like to feel that' my money is 
doing some good in the world. These mines are very 
useful things and forty two per cent is pleasing. 

MR. VOYSEY. You’re an old gambler. 

Mil. GEORGE BOOTH, [propitiatingly,] Ah, but then 
I’ve you to advise me. I always do as you tell me in the 
end, now you can’t deny that. 

MR. VOYSEY. The man who don’t know must trust in 
the man who does! [He yawns again.\ 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH, [modcstly insisiing.’\ There’s five 
thousand in Alguazils — what else could we put it into? 

MR. VOYSEY. 1 can get you something at four and a half. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. Oh, Lord . . that’s nothing. 

MR. VOYSEY. [with a sudden serious friendliness.] I 
wish, my dear George, you’d invest more on your own 
account. You know — what with one thing and the 
other — I’ve got control of practically all you have in the 
world. 1 might be playing old Harry with it for all you 
know. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH, [overflowing with confidence.] My 
dear feller . . if I’m satisfied! Ah, my friend, what*!! 
happen to your firm when you depart this life! . « not 
before my time, I hope, though. 

MR, VOYSEY. [mUi a little frotvn.] What d’ye mean? 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. Edward’s no use. 

MR. VOYSEY. I beg your pardon , . very sound in 
business. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. May be . . but I tell you he’s 
no use. Too many principles, as I said just now. Mai 
have confidence in a personality, not in principles. Wi^ere 
would you be without the confidence of your clients? 
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MB. VOYSET. [candidly*] True! 

MB. GEOBG& BOOTH. He’ll never gain that. 

MB. voThEY. I fear you dislike Edward. 

MR. QEOBOB BOOTH, [with pleasant frankness*] Yes, 
I do. 

MB. VOYSEY. That’s a p^ty. 

MB. QEOBOE BOOTH, [with a flattering smile*] Well, 
he’s not his father and never will be. What’s the time? 

MB. VOYSEY. [with inappropriate iho'ughtfvlness*] 
Twenty to ten. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. 1 must be trotting. 

MR. VOYSEY. It’s Very early. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. Oh, and I’ve not said a word 
to Mrs. Voysey . . 

As he goes to the door he meets Edward, who comes 
in apparently looking for his father; at any rate 
catches his eye immediately^ while mb. booth o6- 
liviously continues* 

MB. GEORGE BOOTH. Will you stroll round home with me ? 
MR. VOYSEY. I can’t. 

»fR. GEORGE BOOTH, [mildly surprised at the short 
reply*] Well, good night. Good night, Edward. 

He trots away, 

MR. VOYSEY. Leave the rest of the table, Phoebe. 
PHOEBE. Yes, sir. 

MB. VOYSEY. You Can come back in ten minutes. 
PHOEBE and MARY depart and the door is closed* 
Alone with his son mb. voysey does not move; his 
face grows a little keener, that's all. 

MR. VOYSEY. Well, Edward? 

EDWARD starts to move restlessly about, like a cowed 
animal in a cage; silently for a moment or two* Then 
when he speaks, his voice is toneless and he doesn^t 
look at his father. 

IQIPWABD. I should like you now, sir, if you don’t mind, 
to drop with me sM these protestations al^ut putting the 
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firm’s affairs straight, and all your anxieties and sacrifices 
to that end. I see now, of course . , whatta cleverer man 
than I could have seen yesterday . . that for some time, 
ever since, I suppose, you recovered from the first shock 
and got used to the double dealing, this hasn’t been your 
object at all. You’ve used y6ur clients’ capital to produce 
your own income . . to bring us up and endow us with. 
Booth’s ten thousand pounds; what you are giving 
Ethel on her marriage . . It’s odd it never struck me 
yesterday that my own pocket money as a boy was prob- 
ably withdrawn from some client’s account. You’ve 
been very generous to us all. Father. I suppose about 
half the sum you’ve spent on us would have put things 
right. 

MR. VOYSEY. No, it w^ould not. 

EDW’ARi). [appealing for ihe truth,] Oh . . at some 
time or other! 

MR. VOYSEY. Well, if there have been good times there 
have been bad times. At present the tliree hundred a 
year I’m to allow your sister is going to be rather a pull. 

EDAVARD. Tliree hundred a year . . and yet you’ve 
never attempted to put a single account straight. Since 
it isn’t lunacy, sir . . I can only conclude that you enjoy 
being in this position. 

MR. VOYSEY. I have put accounts absolutely straight . . 
at the winding up of a trust for instance . . at great 
inconvenience too. And to all ajipearances they’ve been 
above suspicion. Wliat's the object of all this rodomon- 
tade, Edward ? 

EDWARD. If I’m to remain in the firm, it had better 
be with a very clear understanding of things as they are. 

MR. VOYSEY. not too anxiously,] Then you 

do remain? 

EDWARD [m o very low loicf.] Yes, I remain. 

MR. VOYSEY. (guittf gravely,] That’s wise of yoii , . 
I’m very glad, [and he is silent for a moment,] And now 
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we needn't discuss the impractical side of it any more. 

EDWAHD. But I want to make one condition. And 1 
want some information. 

MR. VOYSEY. \liis sudden cheerfulness relapsing again,\ 
Well? 

EDWARD. Of course no one has ever discovered . . and 
no one suspects this state of things? 

MR. VOYSEY. Peacey knows. 

EDWARD. Peacey! 

MR. VOYSEY. His father found out. 

EDWARD. Oh. Does he draw hush money ? 

MR. VOYSEY. [curling a little at the word,] It is my 
custom to make a little present every Christmas. Not a 
cheque . . notes in an envelope. [lie becomes benevolent] 
I don’t grudge the money . . Peacey ’s a devoted fellow. 

EDWARD. Naturally this would be a heavily taxed 
industry, [then he smiles at his vision of the mild old clerk.] 
Peacey! There’s another thing I want to ask, sir. Have 
you ever under stress of circumstances done worse than 
just make use of a client’s capital? You boasted to me 
yesterday that no one had ever suffered in pocket because 
of you. Is that absolutely true? 

MR. VOYSEY draws himself up, dignified and 
magniloquent. 

MR. VOYSEY. My dear Edward, for the future my mind 
is open to you, you can discover for yourself how matters 
stand to-day. But I decline to gratify your curiosity 
as to what is over and done with. 

EDWARD, [with entire comprehension.] Thank you, 
sir. The condition I wish to make is that we should 
really do what we have pretended to be doing . . try and 
put the accounts straight. 

MR. VOYSEY. [vnth o Utile polite shrug.] I've no doubt 
you’ll prove an abler man of business than I. 

EDWARD. One by one. 

MB. VOYSEY;^ Which one will you begin with? 
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TOWABD. I shall begin> Father, by halving the salary 
I draw from the firm. ® 

MR. VOTSET. I see . . Retrenchment and Reform. 

EDWARD. And I think you cannot give Ethel this 
five thomand pounds dowry. 

MR. voYbEY. [shortly 9 with one of the quick twists of 
his eye.] I have given my word to Denis. 

EDWARD. The money isn’t yours to give. 

MR. VOYSEY. [in an indignant crescendo!] I should 
not dream of depriving Ethel of what, as my daughter, 
she has every right to expect. I am surprised at your 
suggesting such a thing. 

EDWARD, [pale and firm.] I’m set on this. Father. 

MR. VOYSEY. Don’t be such a fool, Edward. What 
would it look like . . suddenly to refuse without 
rhyme or reason? What would old Tregoning think? 

EDWARD, [distressed.] You could give them a reason. 

MR. VOYSEY. Perhaps you’ll invent one. 

EDWARD. If need be, Ethel should be told the truth. 

MR. VOYSEY. What! 

EDWARD. 1 know it would hurt her. 

MR. VOYSEY. And Denis told too, I suppose? 

EDWARD. Father, it is my duty to do whatever is 
necessarj’ to prevent this. 

MR. voYBEY. It’ii be uecessary to tell the nearest 
policeman. It is my duty to pay no more attention 
to these scruples of yours than a nurse pays to her child’s 
tantrums. Understand, Edward, I don’t want to fCToe 
you to continue my partner. Come with me gladly or 
don’t come at all. 

EDWARD, [dully.] It is my duty to be of what use I 
can to you, sir. Father, I want to save you if I can. 
He fiashes into tiiis exclamaHon of almost 
hearted affection, mb. votsey looks at his son for n 
moment and his lip quivers. Then he steels kimedf* 

MR. VOTSET. Thank you! I have saved myself quite 
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satisfactorily for the last thirty years, and you must 
please believe that by this time 1 ^ow my own business 
best. 

EDWARD, [hopelessly,] Let the money come some 
other way. l^ow is your own income regulated? 

MR. VOYSEY. 1 have a bahk balance and a cheque book, 
haven’t 1? 1 spend what 1 think well to spend. What’s 
the use of earmarking this or that as my own ? You say 
none of it is my own. 1 might say it’s all my own. 1 think 
I've earned it. 

EDWARD, [anger coming on him\ That’s what I can't 
forgive. If you’d lived poor . . if you’d really devoted 
your skill to your clients’ good and not to your aggrandise- 
ment . . then, even though things were only as they are 
now, 1 could have been proud of you. But, Father, 
own the truth to me, at least . . that’s my due from you, 
considering how I’m placed by all you’ve done. Didn’t 
you simply seize this opportunity as a means to your own 
end, to your own enriching? 

MR. VOYSEY. [vnth a sledge hammer irony.] Cer- 
tainly. I sat that morning in my father’s ofEce, studying 
the helmet of the policeman in the street below, and 
thinking what a glorious path I had happened on to 
wealth and honour and renown. [Then he begins to bully 
EDWARD in the kindliest way.] My dear boy, you evi- 
dently haven’t begun to grasp the A. B. C. of my position. 
What has carried me to victory? The confidence of my 
clients. What has earned that confidence ? A decent life, 
my integrity, my brains ? No, my reputation for wealth . . 
that, and nothing else. Business now-a-days Is run on the 
lines oi the confidence trick. What makes old George 
Booth so glad to trust me with every penny he posses^ ? 
Not affection . . he’s never cared for anything in his 
Iffe but his collection of prints. No; he imagines that 
I hfve as big a stake in the country, as he calls it, as he 
has and he's <f>erfectly happy. 
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EDWABD. [stupefied, helpless.] So he’s involved! 

MR. VOYSEY. Of course he’s involved, and he’s always 
after high interest too . . it’s little one makes out of him. 
But there’s a further question here, Edward. Should I 
have had confidence in myself, if I’d remained a poor man ? 
No, I should not. You miist either be the master of 
money or its servant. And if one is not opulent in one’s 
daily life one loses that wonderful . . financier’s touch. 
One must be confident oneself . . and I saw from the 
first that I must inspire confidence. My whole public 
and private life has tended to that. All my surround- 
ings . . you and your brothers and sisters that I have 
brought into, and up, and put out in the world 
so worthily . . you in your turn inspire confidence. 

KDWAiiD. Not our worth, not our abilities, nor our 
virtues, but the fact that we travel first class and ride in 
hansoms. 

MR, VOYSEY. [Impatiently.] Well, I haven’t organised 
Society upon a basis of wealth. 

EDWARD. Ls every single person who trusts you in- 
volved in your system ? 

MR. VOYSEY. What new hole are you finding to pick 
in my conduct? 

EDWARD. My mind travelled naturally from George 
Booth with his big income to old Nursie with her savings 
which she brought you to invest. You’ve let those be, at 
least. 

MR. VOYSEY. I never troublcii to invest them . . it 
wasnH worth while. 

EDWARD. Father! 

MR. VOYSEY. D’you loiow what she brought me? . . 
five hundred pounds. 

EDWARD. That’s damnable. 

MR. VOYSEY. Indeed. I give her seventy five pounds a 
year for it. Would you like to take charge of that aeixi^t, 
Edward ? I’ll give you five hundred to invest to-morrow. 
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EDWARD, hopelessly beaten, falls into an almost 
comic stpie of despair, 

EDWARD. My dear Father, putting every moral ques- 
tion aside . . it’s all very well your playing Robin Hood 
in this magnificent manner; but have you given a moment’s 
thought to the sort of inheritance you’ll be leaving me? 

MR. VOYSEY. [pleased for the first time.^ Ah! That is 
a question you have every right to ask. 

EDWARD. If you died to-morrow could we pay eight 
shillings in the pound . or seventeen . . or five? Do 
you know? 

MR. VOYSEY. And my answer is, that by your help 
I have every intention, when I die, of leaving a will behind 
me of property to you all running into sLx figures. D’you 
think I’ve given my life and my talents to this money 
making for a less result than that ? I’m fond of you all . . 
and I w'ant you to be proud of me . . and I mean that 
the name of Voysey shall be carried high in the world by my 
children and grandchildren. Don’t you be afraid, Edward. 
Ah, you lack experience, my boy . . you’re not full grown 
yet . . your impulses are a bit chaotic. You emotionalise 
over your work, and you reason about your emotions. You 
must sort yourself. You must realise that money making 
is one thing, and religion another, and family-life a third . . 
and that if we apply our energies whole-heartedly to each 
of these in tmrn, and realise that different laws govern 
each, that there is a different end to be served, a different 
ideal to be striven for in each, — 

His coherence is saved by the sudden appearance 
of his wife, who comes round the door smiling 
' benignly. Not in the least put out, in fact a little 
relieved, he greets her with an affectionate shout, for 
she is very deaf 

MB. VOYSEY. Hullo, Mother! 

umi VOYSEY. Oh, there you are. Trench. Fve been 
dea^ted. 
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MR. voYSET. George Booth gone? 

MRS. VOYSET, Are you talking businesi^? Perhaps you 
don’t want me. 

MR. VOYSEY. No, no . . no business. 

MRS. VOYSEY. [who has not looked for his answer,] I 
suppose the others are in the billiard room. 

MR. VOYSEY. [wciferottsly,] We’re not talking busi- 
ness, old lady. 

EDAVARD. I'll be off, sir. 

MR. VOYSEY. [genial as tisuaL] Why don’t you stay ? 
ril come up with you in the morning. 

EDWARD. No, thank you, sir. 

MR. VOYSEY. Then I shall be up about noon to- 
morrow. 

EDWARD. Good-night, Mother. 

MRS. VOYSEY places a plump kindly hand on his 
arm and looks up affectionately. 

MRS. VOYSEA*. You look tircd. 

EDWARD. No, I’m not. 

MRS, VOYSEY. What did you say? 

EDWARD, [too weary to repeat himself.] Nothing, 
Mother dear. 

He kisses her cheeky while she kisses the air. 

MR. VOA'SEY. Good-night, my boy. 

Then he goes. mrs. a^oa'sey is carrying her Notes 
and Queries. This is a dear old lady^ looking older 
too than probably she is. Placid describes her. She 
has had a life of Utile joys and cares^ has never 
measured herself against ike world, never even ques* 
Honed the shajw a>w/ size of the little comer of it in 
which she lives. She has hied an irdidgent 
husband and borne eight children, six of them atw- 
viving, healthy. That is her history. 

MRS. VOYSEY. George Booth went some time ago. He 
said he thought you’d taken a chili walking round the 
garden. 
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MB. VOYSEY. I’m all right. 

MBS. voYSEi^. D’you think you have? 

MB. VOYSEY. [in her ear.] No. 

MRS. VOYSEY. You should be careful, Trench. What 
did you put on? 

MB. VOYSEY. Nothing. O 

MRS. VOYSEY. How Very foolish! Let me feel your 
hand. You are quite feverish. 

MR. VOYSEY. [affectionately.] You’re a fuss-box, old lady. 

MRS. VOYSEY'. [coquettiug with him.] Don’t be rude, 
Trench. 

HONOR descends upon them. She is well into 
that nightly turmoil of putting everything and 
everybody to rights tvhich always precedes her bed- 
time. She carries a shawl which she clasps round 
her mothers shoulders, her mind and gaze already on 
the next thing to he done. 

HONOR. Mother, you left your shawl in the drawing- 
room. Can they finish clearing? 

MR. VOY'SEY'. [arra7iging the folds of the shawl with real 
tenderness.] Now who’s careless! 

PHOEBE comes into the room. 

HONOR. Phoebe, finish here and then you must bring 
in the tray for Mr, Hugh. 

MRS. VOYSEY. [having looked at the shawl, and honor, 
and connected the matter in her mind,.] Thank you Honor. 
You’d better look after your Father; he’s been walking 
round the garden without his cape. 

HONOR. Papa! 

MB. VOYSEY. Phoebe, you get that little kettle and 
boil it, and brew me some hot whiskey and water, 1 shall 
be all right. 

HONOR, [fluttering more than ei’cr.] I’ll get it. 
Where’s the w'hiskey? And Hugh coming back at ten 
o’clock with no dinner. No wonder his work goes wrong. 
Here it is! Paps you do deserve to be ill. 
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Clasping the whiskey decanter^ she is off again, mbs. 
yoYHEY sits at the dinner table and adjusts her 
spectacles. She returns to Notes and Queries, one 
elbow firmly planted and her plump hand against 
her plump check. This is her favourite attitude; 
and she is apt, when reading, to soliloquise in her 
deaf woman's mice. At least, whether she con^ 
siders it soliloquy or conversation, is not easy to 
discover, mr. voysey stands with his back to 
the fire, grumbling and pulling faces. 

MRS. VOYSEY. Tliis is a very perplexing correspon- 
dence about the Cromwell family. One can’t deny the 
man had go<xl blood in liim . . his grandfather Sir Henry, 
his uncle Sir Oliver . . and it’s difficult to discover where 
the taint crept in. 

MR. VOYSEY. There's a pain in my back. I believe 
I strained myself putting in all those strawberry plants. 
MARY, the house parlour maid carries in a tray of 
warmed-up dinner for huoh and plants it on the 
table. 

MRS. VOYSEY. Ycs, but then how was it he came to 
disgrace himself .so? I iH-Iieve the family disappeared. 
Regicide is a root and branch curse. You must read this 
letter signed C. W. A. . . it’s quite interesting. There’s 
a misprint in mine about the first umbrella maker . . now 
where was it . . [fi/id so the dear lady will ramble on 
indefinitely.] 
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The dining room loolcs very different in the white light 
of a July noon. Moreover on this 'particular day^ 
it isnH even Us normal self. There is a peculiar 
luncheon spread on the table. The embroidered cloth 
is placed comerwise and on it are decanters of port 
and sherry; sandwiches , biscuits and an uncut cake; 
two little 'piles of plates and one little pile of napkins. 
There are no table decorations and indeed the whole 
room has been made as bare and as tidy as possible. 
Such preparations denote one of the recognised 
English festivities^ and the appearance of phoebe» 
the mauU who has just completed them^ the set 
solemnity of her face and the added touches of black 
to her dress and cap^ suggest that this is probably 
a funeral. When mary comes in the fact that she 
has evidently been crying and that she decorously 
does not raise her voice above an unpleasant whisper 
makes it quite certain, 

MARY. Phoebe, they’re coming . . and I forgot one 
of the blinds in the drawing room. 

PHOEBE. Well, pull it up quick and make yourself 
scarce. I’ll open Uie door. 

MARY got rid of phoeue compo.’fcs her face still more 
rigorously into the aspeU of formal grief and with a 
* touch to her apron as tcell goes to admit the funeral 
party. The fret to enter are mrs. voybey and mr. 
BOOTH, she on his arm; and the fact that she is in 
widow's weeds makes the occasion clear. The litUe 
old man leads his old friend very tenderly, 

WBL OEOBQE gaooTM. Will you come in here? 

♦ l$3 
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MRS. VOYSEY. Thank you. 

With great solicitude he puts her its a chair; then 
takes her hand, 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. Now I’ll intrude no longer. 

MRS. VOYSEY. You’ll Uike some lunch?# 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. No. 

MRS. VOYSEY. Not a glass of wine? 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. If there’s anything I can do 
just send round. 

MRS. VOYSEY. Thank you. 

He reaches the door, only to he met by the Major 
and his wife. He shakes hands with them both, 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. My dear Emily! My dear Booth! 
EMILY is a homely, patient, pale little woman of 
about thirty Jive. IShc looks smaller than usual in 
her heavy black dress and is meeker than ustial on an 
occasion ofth is kind. The Major on the other hand, 
though his grief is most sincere, has an irresistible 
air of being resiHm.nble for, and indeed rather proud 
of the whole affair. 

BOOTH. 1 think it all went off as he would have 
wished. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH, [feeling that he is called on for 
prawc.] Great credit . . great credit. 

lie makes another attempt to escape and is stopped 
this tune by thenchaiio voysey, to whom he is 
extemling a hand and beginning his formula. BtU 
TREN’CHAUH peaks first. 

TRENCH.vuH. Iluvc you the right time? 

MR. GEORG b: BOOTH, [/a/rcw aback and fumbling for his 
watch.] I think so . . 1 make it fourteen minutes to 
one. [he .wizes ih^ oreajrioR.] Trenchard, as a very old 
and dear friend of your father’s, you won’t mind me saying 
how glad I was tlial you were present to>day. , Death 
doses all. Indeed . . it must be a great regret to 
you that you did not see him before . . before . • 
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TBENCHABD. [kis cold cye freezing this little gush,] I 
don’t think hd asked for me. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH, [stoppercd.] No? No! Well . . 
well. . . 

At this third attempt to depart he actually collides 
with someone in the doorway. It is hugh voysey. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. My dear Hugh . . I won’t intrude. 
Quite determined to escape he grasps his hand, gasps 
out his formula and is off. trench ard and hugh, 
eldest and youngest son, are as unlike each other as it 
is possible for voyseys to be, but that isn't very 
unlike. TRENCHARD has in excclsis the cocksure 
manner of the successful barrister; hugh the rather 
sweet though querulous air of diffidence and scepticism 
belonging to the unsuccessful man of letters or artist. 
The self respect of trenchard’s appearance is 
immense, and he cultivates that air of concentration 
upon any trivial matter, or even upon nothing at all, 
which will some day make him an impressive figure 
upon the Bench, hugh is always vague, searching 
Heaven or the comers of the room for inspiration, 
and even on this occasion his tie is abominably 
crooked. The inspissated gloom of this assembly, 
to which each member of the family as he arrives 
adds his share, is unbelievable. Instinct apparently 
leads them to reproduce as nearly as possible the 
appearance and conduct of the corpse on which their 
minds are fixed, hugh is depressed partly at the 
inadequacy of his grief: trenchard conscientiously 
. preserves an air of the indifference which he feels; 
BOOTH stands statuesque at the mantelpiece; while 
EMILY is by MRS. VOYSEY, wfiosc foLCC in its quiet 
grief is nevertheless a mirror of many happy 
• memories of her husband. 

BOOTH. I wouldn’t hang over her, Emily. 

EMiLT. No," oi course not. 
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Apologetically, she sits by the table, 
TBENCHABD. I hope your wife is well, ‘Hugh? 

HUGH. Thank you, Trench; I think so. Beatrice 
is in America . . on business. 

TBENCHARD. Really! » 

There comes in a small, well groomed, htdlei headed 
hoy in Eions. This is the Major*s eldest son. 
Looking scared and solemn he goes straight to his 
mother. 

EMILY. Now be very quiet, Christopher . . 

Then denis tregoning appears. 

TRENCHARD. Oh, Trcgoning, did you bring Honor 
back? 

DENIS. Yes. 

BOOTH, [at the table.] A glass of wine. Mother. 

MRS. VOYSEY. What? 

BOOTH hardly knows how to turn his whisper decor- 
ously into enough of a shout for his mother to hear, 
Bui he manages it. 

BOOTH. Have a glass of wine? 

MRS. VOYSEY. Sherry, please. 

While he pours it out with an air of its being medicine 
on this occasion and not wine at all, edward comes 
quickly into the room, his face very set, his mind 
obviously on other matters than the funeral. No one 
speaks to him for the moment and he has time to 
observe them all. trencilard is continuing his 
talk to DENIS. 

TRENCHARD. Give iny love to Ethel. Is she ill that — 
TREGONING. Not cxaclly, but she couldn't very .well 
be with us. I thought perhaps you might have heard. 
We*re expecting . . 

lie hesitates uyiih the beish fulness of a young husband, 
TRENCHARD helps him out vnih a citizen^ how of 
respect for a citizen^ s duty. ♦ 

TRENCHARD. Indeed. I congratulate you. 1 hope aH 
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will be well. Please give my love . . my best love to Ethel. 

BOOTH. [m« an awful voice.] Lunch, Emily ? 

E&HLY. [ecated.] I suppose so, Booth, thank you. 

BOOTH. I think the boy had better run away and 
play . . \he checks himself on the wordi] Well, take a 
book and keep quiet; d’ye* hear me, Christopher? 

CHRISTOPHER, wlw looks incapable of a sounds gazes 
at his father with round eyes, emily whiskers 
** Library** to him and adds a kiss in acknowledge- 
ment of his good behaviour. After a moment he 
slips out, thankfully. 

EDWARD. How’s Ethel, Denis? 

TREGONiNG. A little smashed, of course, but no harm 
done. 

ALICE MAITLAND comcs in, brisk and businesslike; 
a little impatient of this universal cloud of mourning. 

ALICE. Edward, Honor has gone to her room, I want 
to take her some food and make her eat it. She’s very 
upset. 

EDWARD. Make her drink a glass of wine, and say it is 
necessary she should come down here. And d’you mind 
not coming back yourself, Alice? 

ALICE. \her eyebrows up.] Certainly, if you wish. 

BOOTH, [overhearing.] What’s this? What’s this? 
Alice gets her glass of wine and goes. The Major 
is suddenly full of importance. 

BOOTH. What is this, Edward? 

EDWARD. I have something to say to you all. 

BOOTH. What? 

EDWARD. Well, Booth, you’ll hear when I say it. 

BOOTH. Is it business? . . because I think this is 
scarcely the time for business. 

EDWARD. Why ? 

BOOTH. Do you find it easy and reverent to descend 
frorn your natural grief to the consideration of 
money . . ? I jo not. finds tbenchabd of lUs 
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eJhow,] I hope you are getting some lunch, Trenchard. 

EDWABD. This is business and more %han business, 
Booth. I choose now, because it is something I wish to say 
to the family, not write to each individually . . and it will 
be difficult to get us all together again. * 

BOOTH, [determined at any rate to give his sanction.] 
Well, Trenchard, as Edward is in the position of trustee — 
executor . . 1 don’t know your terms . . I suppose 

there’s nothing more to be said. 

TUE^XHARD. I don’t SCO what your objection is. 

BOOTH, [with some superiority.] Don’t you ? I should 
not have called myself a sentimental man, but . . 

EDWARD. You had better stay, Denis; you represent 
Ethel. 

TitEGONiNG. [who has not heard the beginning of this 
Why? . . 

HONOR has obediently come down from her room. She 
is pale and thifu shaken with grief and worn out 
besides; for needless to say the brunt of her fathcr*s 
illness, the brunt of everything has been on her. Six 
weeks nursing, part of it hopeless, will exhaust 
anyone. Her handkerchief to her eyes and every 
minute or two ifhc cascades tears. edward goes 
and affectionately jyuts his arm round her. 

EDWARD. My dear Honor, I am sorry to be so .. so 
merciless. There! . . there! [he hands her into the 
room; then shuts the door; then turns and once more 
surveys the family, who this time mostly return the complu 
meni. Then he says shortly.] I think you might all sit 
down. [Bid he goes close to his mother and speaks .very 
distinctly, very khidly.] Mother, we’re all going to have a 
little necessai*}' talk over matters . . now, because it’s 
most convenient. I hope it won’t . . I hope you don’t 
mind. Will you come to the table? 

MRS. voYSET looks Up OS if Understanding more Uian 
he says. 
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MBS. VOYSEY. Edwaxd . . 

EDWARD. Yes, mother ? 

BOOTH, [commandingly^ You’ll sit here, mother, of 
course. 

He 'plmes her in her accustomed chair at the foot 
of the table. One by one the others sit down, edward 
ap'parently last. But then he discovers that HUGH 
has lost himself in a comer of the room and is gazing 
into vacancy. 

EDWARD. Hugh, would you mind attending? 

HUGH. What is it? 

EDWARD. There’s a chair. 

HUGH takes it. Then for a minute — while edward is 
trying to frame in coherent sentences what he must 
say to them — for a minute there is silence, broken 
only by honor’s sniffs, which culminate at last 
in a noisy little cascade of tears. 

BOOTH. Honor, control yourself. 

And to emphasise his own perfect control he helps 
himself majestically to a glass of sherry. Then 
says . . 

BOOTH. Well, Edward? 

EDWARD. I’ll come straight to the point which concerns 
you. Our father’s will gives certain sums to you all . . the 
gross amount something over a hundred thousand pounds. 
There will be no money. 

He can get no further than the bare statement, which 
is received only with varying looks of bewilderment, 
until MRS. VOYSEY, discovering nothing from their 
. faces, breaks this second silence. 

MRS. VOYSEY. I didn’t hear. 

HUGH, [in his mother's ear.'] Edward says there’s 
no mon^. 

TRENCHARD. {precisely . "I I think you said will be.’ 
kiooTH. [in a tone of mitigated thunder.] Why will 
there be no ^<yiey? 
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BDWABD. [letting himself go!\ Because every penny by 
right belongs to those clients whom our fsfther spent his 
life in defrauding. When I say defrauding, I mean it in 
its worst sense . . swindling . . thieving. I have been 
in the swim of it, for the past year . . oh, you don’t know 
the sink of iniquity . . and \herefore I mean to collect 
every penny, any money that you can give me; put the firm 
into bankrupto}"; pay back all these people what we can. 
I’ll stand iny trial . . it‘ll come to that with me . . and as 
soon as possible, [he pauses^ partly for breathy and glares 
at them all.] Are none of you going to speak? Quite 
right, w^hat is there to be said! [Then with a gentle afier^ 
thought.] I’m sorry to hurt you, mother. 

The VOYSEY family is simply buried deep by this 
avalanche of horror, mrs . voysey , though^ who 
has been watching edward closely, says very 
calmly. 

MRS. VOYSEY. I Can’t hear quite all you say, but I 
guess what it is. You don’t hurt me, Edward . . I have 
known of thi.s for a long time. 

EDW'ARD. [jr/Z/t almost a cry.] Oh, mother, did he 
know you knew? 

MRS. VOYSEY. What do you say? 

TREN(’HARD. [collected and dry.] I may as well tell 
you, Edward, I susjKJCted cverj'thing wasn’t right about 
the time of my last quarrel with my father. Of course, I 
look care not to pursue my suspicions. Was father aware 
that you knew. Mother? 

MTW. voTSKii'. We never discussed it. There was once 
a great danger . . when you were all younger • . of. his 
being foimd out. But w'c never discussed it. 

EDW'Aim. [swallowing a fresh bitkmess.] I’m glad 
it isn’t such a shock to all of you. 

HUGH, [olit'f to a dramatic aspect of the matter.] 
My God . . before the earth has settled on his 
gravel 
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EDWARD. 1 thought it wrong to postpone telling you. 
noi^on^the word swindling having spelt itself out 
* . in her mindy ai last gives way to a burst of piteous 
grief 

HONOR. Ohy poor papa! . . poor papa! 

EDWARD, [comforting her kindly.] Honor, we shall 
want your help and advice. 

The Majof has recovered from the shocky to swell 
with importance. It being necessary to make an 
impression he instinctively turns first to his 
wife. 

BOOTH. I think, Emily, there was no need for you to 
have been present at this exposure, and that now you had 
better retire. 

EMILY. Very well. Booth. 

She gets up to go, conscious of her misdemeanour. 
But as she reaches the door, an awful thought strikes 
the Major. 

BOOTH. Good Heavens . . I hope the servants haven’t 
been listening! See w^here they are, Emily . . and keep 
them away, distract them. Open the door suddenly; 
[she does so, more or less, and there is no one behind t7.] 
That’s all right. 

Having watched his wife's departure, he items 
with gravity to his brother. 

BOOTH. I have said nothing as yet, Edward. I am 
thinking. 

TRENCHARD. [a UtUe impatient at this exhibition.] 
That’s the 'worst of these family practices . . a lot of money 
knocking around and no audit ever required. The wonder 
to me 4s to find an honest solicitor at all. 

BOOTH. Really, Trcnchard! 

TRENCHARD. Well, the more able a man k the less 
the word Honesty bothers him . . and the Pater was an 
abl^ man. 

EDWARD. In thought that a year ago, Trenchard. I 
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thought that at the worst he was a splendid criminal. 

BOOTH. Really . . really, Edward I 4 

EDWABD. And everything was to come right ih the 
end . . we were all to be in reality as wealthy and as 
prosperous as we have seemed to be all the.^e years. But 
when he fell ill . . towards the last he couldn’t keep the 
facts from me any longer. 

TRENCiiARD. And those are? 

EDWARD. Laughable. You wouldn’t believe there 
were .such fools in the world as some of these wretched 
clients have been. I tell you the firm’s funds were just 
a lucky bag into which he dipped. Now sometimes their 
money doe.sn’t even exist. 

BOOTH. Where’s it gone? 

EDWARD, [very directly.] You’ve been living on it. 

BOOTH . G ood G od ! 

TKENCUAHI). Whut cau you pay in the pound? 

EDW^AKD. Without help? . . six or seven shillings, I 
daresay. But we must do l>etter than that. 

To which there is no rcsj)otute» 

BOOTH. Ail this is very dreadful. Does it mean 
beggary for the wliole family? 

EDW ARD. Yes, it should. 

TRENCUARi). [sharply.] Nonsense. 

EDW'ARD. [jo/niri^ issue at onct .] Wliat right have we 
to n thing we possess ? 

TRF.NCHAUi^, IIo didn't make you an allowance. Booth 
, , your capital’s your own, isn’t it ? 

BOOTH, [awkwardly idaced between the two of them.] 
Really . . suppose so. 

TRENT HARD. Then that's all right. 

EDWARD, [vehemently.] It's stolen money. 

TRENCIIARD. Booth look it in good faith. 

BOOTH. I should hope so. 

EDW'.ARD. [dwelling on the words.] It’s stolen mopey. 

BOOTH. [biMling with distress.] i say, what ought I to do ? 
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TREXCHARD. Do . . my dear Booth? Nothing, 

EDWARD, [y}ith great indignation.] Trenchard, we 
owe reparation — 

TRENCHARD [readily.] To whom? From which ac- 
count was Booth’s money taken? 

EDWARD, (side tracked foi^ the moment.] I don’t know 
. . I daresay from none directly. 

TRENCHARD. \%ry Well then! 

EDWARD, [grieved.] Trenchard, you argue as he did — 

TRENCHARD. Nonsciise, uiy dear Edward. The law 
will take anything it has a right to and all it can get; you 
needn’t be afraid. There’s no obligation, legal or moral, 
for us to throw our pounds into the wreck that they may 
become pence. 

EDWARD. I can hear him. 

TRENCHARD, But wliat about your own position . . 
can we get you clear? 

EDWARD. That doesn’t matter. 

booth’s head has been turning incessantly from 
one to the other and by this he is just a bristle of 
alarm. 

BOOTH. But I say, you know, tliis is awful! Will this 
have to be made public? 

TRENCHARD. No help for it. 

The Major's jaw drops; he is speechless, mbs. 
VOYSEY ’s dead voice steals in. 

MRS. VOYSEY. What Ls all this? 

TRENCHARD. Edward wishes us to completely beggar 
ourselves in order to pay back to every client to whom 
father owed a pound perhaps ten shillings instead of seven. 

MR^. VOYSEY. He will find that my estate has been 
kept quite separate. 

EDWARD hides his face in his hands. 

TRENCHARD. I’m Very glad to hear it. Mother. 

MRS. VOYSEY. Wlien Mr. Barnes died your father 
aifftetod. to appq^ting another trustee. 
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TREOONiNO. [diffidenUy^ I suppose, Edward, I*m 
iiiTolved. 0 

EDWARD, gifting his head quicJcly.] Denis, I hope not. 
I didn’t know that anything of yours — 

TREGONiNG. Ycs . . all that I got under my aunt’s 
will. , 

EDWARD. You sec liow things are . . I’ve discovered 
no trace of that. We’ll hope for the b^t. 

TREGONING. [setting his teeth.] It can’t be helped. 
MAJOR BOOTH Icans over the table and speaks in 
the loudest of whispers. 

BOOTH. Let me advise you to say nothing of this to 
Ethel at such a critical time. 

TREGONING. Thank you. Booth, naturally I shall not. 
nuGH,6y a series of contortions Jias lately been giving 
cxndenee of a desire or intention to say something. 

EDW’ARD. Well, what is it, Hugh? 

HUGH. I liave been wondering . . if he can hear this 
conversation. 

Up to noxo it has all been meaningless to honor, 
in her nerwtis dilapidation^ but this remark brings 
a fresh burst of tears. 

HONOR. Oh, poor papa . . poor papa! 

MRS. VOYSEY. I think ril go to my room. I can’t 
hear w'hat any of you are saying. Edward can tell me 
afterwards. 

EDWARD. Would you like to go too. Honor? 

HONOR, [through tier sobs.] Yes, please, I would. 

TREGONING. And I’ll get out, Edward. Whatever 
you think fit to do . . Oh, well, 1 suppose there’s only 
one thing to be done. 

EDWARD. Only that 

TREGONING. 1 Wish I Were in a better position as to 
work, f(W Ethel’s sake and — and the child’s. 

EDWARD. Shall I speak to Trendiard? 

TREGONING. No . . he knows I exist in a wig" and 
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gown. If I can be useful to him, he’ll be useful to me* I 
daresay. Gobd bye, Hugh. Good bye, Booth. 

By this time mrs. voysey and honor have been got 
out of the room: tregoninq follows them. So the 
four krolhers are left together, hugh is vacanU 
EDWARD dors not spcok^ BOOTH loohs at TRENCHARD, 
who settles himself to acquire information. 

TRENCHARD. How long have things been wrong? 

EDWARD. He told me the trouble began in his father’s 
time and that he’d been battling with it ever since. 

TRENCHARD. [smiling !\ Oh, come now . . that’s im- 
possible. 

EDWARD. But I believed him! Now I look tlirough 
his papers 1 can find only one irregularity that’s more than 
ten years old, and that's only to do with old George 
Booth’s business. 

BOOTH. But the Pater never touched his money . . 
why, he was a personal friend. 

EDWARD. Did you hear wdiat Denis said? 

TRENCHARD. Very curious his evolving that fiction 
about his father . . I wonder why. I remember the old 
man. He was honest as the day. 

EDWARD. To gain .syrnp.ithy, I suppose. 

TRENCHARD. I think oiie can trace the pyschology of 
it deeper than that. It wouhl add a fitness to the situ- 
ation . . his handing on to you an inheritance he had re- 
ceived. You know every cTimiiial has a touch of the art- 
ist in him. 

HUGH, [suddenly roused.] That’s true. 

TRENCHARD. What position did you take up on the 
matter* when he told you ? 

£Dw*ARD. [shrugging.] You know what the Pater was 
as well as I. 

TRENCHARD. Well . . w'hat did you attempt to 
do?, 

EDWARD. Purjped him to start by making some of the 
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smaller accoimts right. He said • . he said that would 
be penny wise and pound foolish. So 1 did what 1 could 
myself. 

TRENCHARD. With your own money ? 

EDWARD. The little I had. ^ 

TRENCHABD. Can you prove that you did that? 

EDWARD. I suppose I could. 

TRENCH ARD. Il’s a good point. ^ 

BiX)TH. [not to be quite left out.] Yes, I must say — 

TRENCH ARD. You ouglit to ha VC Written him a letter, 
and left the firm the moment you found out. Even then, 
legally . . ! But as he was your father. What was 
his object in telling you ? What did he expect you to do ? 

EDWARD. I’ve thought of every reason . . and now I 
really believe it was that he might have someone to boast 
to of his financial cx)jloits. 

TRENCHARD. [appreciatively.] I daresay. 

BOOTH. Scarcely matters to boast of! 

TRENCHARD. Oh, you try playing the fool with other 
people’s money, and keej)ing your neck out of the noose 
for twelve years. It’s not so easy. 

EDW^ARD, Then, of course, he always protested that 
things would come right . . that he’d clear the firm and 
have a fortune to the good. Or that if he were not spared 
1 might do it. But he must have known that was 
impossible. 

TRENCHARD. But there’s the gambler all over. 

EDWARD. Wliy, he actually took the trouble to draw 
up this will! 

TRENCHARD. That wos childish. 

EDWARD. I’m the sole executor. 

TRENCHARD. So I should think . . Was I down for 
anything ? 

EDWARD. No. 

TRENCHARD. [without n^enimefU.] How he did, hale 
me) 
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EDWABD. You’re safe from the results of his affection 
anyway. ' 

TRENCHARD. What OR earth made you stay in the firm 
once you knew ? 

EDWiWRU does not answer for a moment 

EDWARD. I thought I might prevent things from getting 
any worse. I think I did . . well, I should have done 
that if he’d lived. 

TRENCHARD. You knew the risk you were running? 

EDWARD, [bowing his head.] Yes. 

TRENCHARD, the only one of the three who com^ 
prehends^ looks at his brother for a moment with 
something that might almost be admiration. Then 
he stirs himself 

TRENCHARD. I must be off. Busincss waiting . . end 
of term, you know. 

BOOTH. Shall I walk to the station with you? 

TRENCHARD. I'll spend a few minutes with 
Mother. \lie says, at the door, very respectfully^ You’ll 
count on my professional assistance, please, Edward. 

EDWARD, [simply.] Thank you, Trenchard. 

So TRENCHARD goes. A7id the Major, who has been 
endeavouring to fatheym his final attitude, then 
comments — 

BOOTH, No heart, y’know! Great brain! If it 
hadn’t been for that distressing quarrel he might have 
saved our poor father. Don’t you think so, Ed- 
ward? 

EDWARD. Perhaps. 

HUGH, [giving vent to his thoughts at last with some^ 
thing of a relish.] The more I think this out, the more 
deviiisMy humorous it gets. Old Booth breaking down 
by the grave . . Colpus reading the service . . 

EDWARD. Yes, the Vicar’s badly hit. 

HUGH. Oh, the Pater had managed his business for 
years. 
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BOOTH. Good God . . how shall we ever look old 
Booth in the face again? * 

EDWABD. I don’t worry about him; he can die quite 
comfortably enough on six shillings in the pound. It’s 
one or two of the smaller fry who will suff^. 

BOOTH. Now, just explain ^to me . . I didn’t interrupt 
while Trenchard was talking . . of what exactly did this 
defrauding consist? 

EDWARD. Speculating with a client’s capital . . pocket- 
ing the gains, cutting the losses; meanwhile paying the 
client his ordinary income. 

BOOTH. So that he didn’t find it out? 

EDWARD. Quite so. 

BOOTH. In point of fact, he doesn’t suffer? 

EDWARD. He doesn’t suffer till he finds it out. 

BOOTH. And all that’s wrong now is that some of their 
capital is missing. 

BDW’AUD. [half ammedt half amazed at this process 
of reasoning.] Yes, that’s all that’s wrong. 

BOOTH. What is the ah — deficit? [I lu* word rolls from 
his to7iguc.] 

EDWARD. Anything between two and three hundred 
thousand pounds. 

BOOTH, [very impressed and not unfavourably,] Dear 
me . . this is a big affair! 

HUGH, [following his own line of thought] Quite 
apart from the rights and wrongs of this, only a very able 
man could have kept a straight face to the w'orld 
all these year.s. as the Pater did. 

BOOTH. I suppose he sometimes made money by these 
speculations. 

EDW'ARD. Veiyr often. His own expenditure was heavy» 
as you know. 

BOOTH, [with gratitude far favours received,] He was 
a very generous man. 

HUGH. Did nobody ever suspect him ? 
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EDWABD. ^You see, Hugh, when there was any danger . . 
when a trust had to be wound up . . he’d make a great 
effort and put the accounts straight. 

BOOTH. Then he did put some accounts straight? 

EDWABD. ^Yes, when he couldn’t help himself. 

BOOTH looks very enquiring and then squares him^ 
self up to, the subject 

BOOTH. Now look here, Edward. You told us that 
he told you that it was the object of his life to put these 
accounts straight. Then you laughed at that. Now you 
tell me that he did put some accounts straight. 

EDWABD. [wearily, "I My dear Booth, you don’t 
understand. 

BOOTH. Well, let me understand . . I am anxious to 
understand. 

EDWARD. We can’t pay ten shillings in the pound. 

BOOTH. That’s very dreadful. But do you know that 
there wasn’t a time when we couldn’t have paid five? 

EDWARD, [acquiescent. \ I don’t know. 

BOOTH. Very well then! If what he said was true about 
his father and all that . . and why shouldn't wx believe 
him if we can? , . and he did effect an improvement, 
that’s all to his credit. Let us at least be just, Edward. 

EDWARD, [patiently polite.^ I am very sorry to appear 
unjust. He has left me in a rather unfortunate 
position. 

BOOTH. Yes, bis death was a tragedy. It seems to me 
that if he had been spared he might have succeeded 
at length in this tremendous task and restored to us our 
family honoiu*. 

EDWABD. Yes, Booth, he spoke very feelingly of that. 

BOOTH. [Irony lost upon him.] I can well believe it. 
And I can tel! you that now . . I may be right or I may 
be wrong . . I am feeling far less concerned about the 
cheats’ monc^ than I am at the terrible blow to the Family 
which this exposure will strike. Money, after all, can 
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to a certain extent be done without . . but Honour — 
This is too much for edward. 

TOWARD . Our honour! Does one of you mean to give 
me a single penny towards undoing all the wrong that has 
been done ? * 

BOOTH. 1 take Trenchard’s word for it that that 
would be illegal. ^ 

TOWARD, Well . . don’t talk to me of honour. 

BOOTH, [somewhat nettled at this outburst] 1 am 
speaking of the public exposure. Edward, can’t that be 
prevented ? 

EDWARD, [with quick suspicion.] IIow? 

BOOTH. Well . . how was it being prevented before 
he died — ^before w’e knew anything about it? 

EDWARD, [appealing to the spirits that watch over him.] 
Oh, listen to this! First Trenchard . . and now you! 
You’ve the poison in your blood, every one of you. Who 
am I to talk? I daresay so have I. 

BOOTH, [reprovingly.] I am beginning to think that 
you have worked yourself into rather an hysterical state 
over this unhappy business. 

EDWARD, [rating him.] Perhaps you’d have been 
glad . . glad if Fd held my tongue and gone on lying and 
cheating . . and married and begotten a son to go on 
lying and cheating after me . . and to pay you your 
interest . . your interest in the lie and the cheat. 

BOOTH, [with staiesman-llke ca/m.] Look here, Edward* 
this rhetoric is exceedingly out of place. The simple 
question before us is . . W’hat is the best course to pursue ? 

EDWARD. There is no question before us. Thjerc’s 
only one course to pursue. 

BOOTH, [crushingltj.] You will let me speak, please. 
In so far as our p<x>r father was dishonest to his clients, 
1 pray that he may be for^ven. In so far as he. spent 
his life honestly endeavouring to right a wrong which he 
had found already committed . . 1 fengive him. 1 admire 
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him, Edward. And I feel it my duty to — er — reprobate 
most strongly the — er — ^gusto with which you have been 
holding him up in memory to us . . ten minutes after we 
have stood round bis grave . . as a monster of wickedness. 
I think I may say 1 knew him as well as you . . better. 
And . . thank God! . . there was not between him and 
me this — this unhappy business to warp my judgment of 
him. \he warms to his subject.] Did you ever know a 
more charitable man . . a larger-hearted? He was a 
faithful husband . . and what a father to all of us, putting 
us out into the world and fully intending to leave us 
comfortably settled there. Further . . as I see this 
matter, Edward . . when as a young man he was told 
this terrible secret and entrusted with such a frightful 
task . . did he turn his back on it like a coward? No. 
He went through it heroically to the end of his life. And 
as he died I imagine there was no more torturing thought 
than that he had left his work unfinished, [he is very 
satisfied with this peroration.] And now if all these 
clients can be kept receiving their natural income and if 
Father’s plan could be carried out of gradually replacing 
the capital — 

EDWARD at this raises his head and stares with horror. 

EDWARD. You’re appealing to me to carry on this . . 
Oh, you don’t know what you’re talking about! 

The Major ^ having talked himself hack to a proper 
eminence remains good-tempered. 

BOOTH. Well, I’m not a conceited man , . but I do 
think that I can understand a simple financial problem 
wh^ it has been explained to me. 

EDWARD. You don’t know the nerve . . the unscrupu- 
lous daring it requires to — 

BOOTH. Of course, if you’re going to argue round your 
own incompetence — 

EDWARD, [very straight!] D’you want your legacy? 

BOOTH. dignity.] In one moment 1 shall ^ 
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very angry. Here am I doing my best to h^p you and 
your clients . . and there you sit imputing to me the most 
sordid motives. Do you suppose 1 should touch or allow 
to be touched the money which father has left us till 
every client’s claim was satisfied ? • 

EDWjvrd. My dear Booth,* I’m sure you mean well — 

BOOTH. I’ll come down to your oflBce and work with 
you. 

At this cheerful prospect even poor edward can't 
help smiling. 

EDWARD. Why, you’d be found out at once. 

BOOTH, [feeling that it is a chance fosi.] Well, 
of course the Pater never consulted me. I only know 
what I feel ought to be possible. I can but make the 
suggestion. 

At this point trenchard looks round the door to 
say . . 

trenchard. Are you coming. Booth 

BOOTH. Yes, certainly. I’ll talk this over with Tren- 
chard. [as he gets up and automatically stiffens, he is fs- 
minded of the occasion ami his zxnce drops,] Isay . . wVve 
been speaking very loud. You must do nothing rash. 
I’ve no doubt I can devise something which will obviate . . 
and then I’m sure I shall convince you . . [glancing into 
the hall he apparently catches trench ard’s impatient eye, 
for he departs abruptly saying . . ] All right, Trenchard, 
you’ve eight minutes. 

booth’s departure leaves HUGH, at any rate, really 
at his rn.vr. 

HUGH. What an experience for you, Edward! 

EDW'ARD. [bitterly.] And I feared wliat the shock 
might be to you all! Booth has made a good recovery. 

HUGH. You wouldn’t have him miss such a chance 
of booming at us all. 

EDW^AHD. It’s strange the number of people who bcKeve 
you can do right by means which they l^ow to be wrong. 
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HUGH, [tf^hing great interest in ihis,^ Come, what do 
we know about right and wrong? Let’s say legal and 
illegal. You’re so down on the Governor because he has 
trespassed against the etiquette of your own profession. 
But now he’s dead . . and if there weren’t the disgrace 
to think of . . it’s no use Ihe rest of us pretending to 
feel him a criminal, because we don’t. Which just shows 
that money . . ahd property — 

At this point he becomes conscious that Alice Mait- 
land is standing behind him, her eyes fixed on 
his brother. So he interrupts himself to a>sk , . 

HUGH. D’you want to speak to Edward? 

ALICE. Please, Hugh. 

HUGH. I’ll go. 

He goes, a little martyrlikc, to conclude the evolution 
of his theory in soliloquy; his usual fate. Alice 
still looks at EDWARD with soft cyes^ and he at her 
rather appealingly. 

ALICE. Auntie has told me. 

EDWARD. He was fond of you. Don’t think worse of 
him than you can help, 

ALICE. I’m thinking of you. 

EDWARD. I may just escape. 

ALICE. So Trenchard says. 

EDWARD. My hands are clean, Alice. 

ALICE. \hcr voice falling loiringly.l I know that. 

EDWARD. Mother’s not very upset. 

ALICE. She had expected a smash . in his life 
time. 

EDWARD. I’m glad that didn’t happen. 

ALICE. Yes . . as the fault was his it won’t hurt you 
60 much to stand up to the blame. 

EDWARD looks puzzled at this for a moment^ then 
gives it up. 

EDWARD. I’m hurt enough now. 

AUCE. Wl^, ^hat have the boys done? It was a 
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mtatcy to tell Honor just at this time. can grieve 
for his death and his disgrace at the same time . • and the 
one grief lessens the other perhaps* 

EDWABD. Oh, they’re all shocked enough at the 
disgrace . . but will they open their pursesf to lessen the 
disgrace ? ^ 

ALICE. Will it seem less disgraceful to have stolen ten 
thousand pounds than twenty? 

EDWARD. I should think so. 

ALICE. I should think so, but I wonder if that’s the Law. 
If it isn’t, Trenchard wouldn’t consider the point. I’m 
sure Public Opinion doesn’t say so . . and that’s what 
Booth is considering. 

EDWARD, [with contempt,] Yes. 

ALICE, [ever so gently ironical.] Well, he’s in the Army . . 
he’s almost in Society . . and he has to get on in both; 
one mustn’t blame him. Of course if the money could 
have been given up with a flourish of trumpets . . ! But 
even tlien I doubt whether the advertisement would bring 
in what it cost. 

EDWARD. [I'ery serious.] But when one thinks how 
the money w'as obtaineii! 

ALICE. When one thinks how most money is obtained! 

EDWARD. They’ve not earned it. 

ALICE, [her eyes humorous.] If they had Uiey might 
have given it you and earned more. Did I ever tell you 
what my guardian said to me when I came of age? 

EDWARD. I’m thankful your money’s not been in 
danger. 

ALICE. It might have been, but I was made to look 
alter it myself . . much against my will. My guardian 
was a person of great character and no principles, the best 
and most loveable man I’ve ever met . . I’m sorry you 
never knew him Edward . . and he said once to me . . 
You’ve no right to your money. You’ve not earned it or 
deserved it in any way. The^ore don’t be surprised or 
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annoyed if any enterprising person tries to get it from you. 
He has at least as much right to it as you have . . if he 
can use it better, he has more right. Shocking sentiments, 
aren*t they ? No respectable man of business could own to 
them. But Fm not so sorry for some of these clients as 
you are, Edward. • 

EDWARD shakes his head, treating these 'paradoxes 
as they deserve. * 

EDWARD. Alice . . one or two of them will be beggared. 

ALICE, [sincerely. \ Yes, that is serious. What’s to be 
dbnc? 

EDWARD. There’s old nurse . . with her poor little 
savings gone! 

ALICE. Surely those can be spared her? 

EDWARD. The Law’s no respecter of persons . . that’s 
its boast. Old Booth with more than he wants will keep 
enough. My old nurse, with just enough, may starve. But 
it’ll be a relief to clear out this nest of lies, even though one 
suffers one’s self. I’ve been ashamed to walk into that 
office, Alice . . I’ll hold my head high in prison though. 
He shakes himself stiffly erect, his chin high. Alice 
quizzes him. 

AUCE. Edward, I’m afraid you’re feeling heroic. 

EDWARD. 1! 

ALICE. Don’t be so proud of your misfortune. You 
looked quite like Booth for the moment, [this effectually 
removes the starch.] It will be very stupid to send you to 
prison and you must do your best to keep out [she goes 
on 'very practically.] We were discussing if anything could 
be done for these one or two people who’ll be beggared. 

EDWARD. Yes, Alice. I’m sorry nothing cRn done 
tar them. 

ALICE. It’s a pity. 

EDWARD. I suppose I was feeling heroic. I didn’t 
mean to. 

He hai bqfome a little like a child vdth her. 
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ALICE. That’s the worst of acting on pri^iple . . one 
begins thinking of one’s attitude instead of the use of what 
one is doing. 

EDWAED. I’m exposing this fraud on principle. 

ALICE. Perhaps that’s what’s wrong. • 

EDWARD. Wrong! • 

ALICE. My dear Edward, if people are to be ruined . . ! 

EDWARD. What else is tlfere to be done? 

ALICE. Well . . have you thought? 

EDWARD. There’s nothing else to be done. 

ALICE. On principle. ' 

He looks at hcr^ she is smiling, it is true, but smiling 
quite gravely, edwaud is puzzled. Then the 
yeast of her suggestion begins to work in his mind 
slowly, perversely at first 

EDWARD. It had occurred to Booth. . . 

ALICE. Oh, anything may occur to Booth. 

EDWARD. . . In his grave concern for the family 
honour that I might quietly cheat the firm back into 
credit again. 

ALICE. How stupid of Booth! 

EDWARD. W'ell . . like my father . . Booth believes 
in himself. 

ALICE. Yes, he’s rather a credulous man. 

EDWARD, [igmring her Utile joke.] He might have 
been lucky and have done some good. I’m a weak sort 
of creature, just a collection of principles as you say. Look, 
all I’ve been able to do in this business . . at the cost of my 
whole life perhaps . . has been to sit senselessly by my 
father’s side and prevent things going from bad to worse. 

ALICE. That was worth doing. The cost is your own 
affair. 

She is watching him, stilly and closely. Suddenly 
his face lights a little and he turns to her. 

EDWARD. Alice . . there’s something else I could «do. 

ALICE. What? 
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EDWARD. It’s illegal. 

ALICE. So much the better perhaps. Oh, I’m lawless 
by birthright, being a woman. 

EDWARD, I could take the money that’s in my father’s 
name and use it only to put right the smaller accounts. 
It’d take a few months to ^o it well , . and cover the 
tracks. That’d be necessary. 

ALICE. Then you’d givei yourself up as you’d meant 
to do now? 

EDWARD, Yes . . practically. 

ALICE. It’d be worse for you then at the trial ? 

EDWARD, [with a touch of another sort of pride,] You 
said that was my affair. 

ALICE, [pain in her voice and eyes.] Oh, Edward! 

EDWARD. Shall I do this? 

ALICE, [turning aivay.] Wliy must you ask me? 

EDWARD. You mocked at my principles, didn't you? 
You’ve taken them from me. The least you can do is to 
give me advice in exchange. 

ALICE, [after a moment.] No . . decide for yourself. 
He jumps up and begins to pace about, doubtful, 
distressed. 

EDWARD. Good Lord . . it means lying and 

shuffling! 

ALICE, [a little trembling.] In a good cause. 

EDWARD. Ah , . but lying and shuffling takes the 
fine edge off one’s soul. 

ALICE, [laughing at the quaintness of her own little 
epigram.] Edward, are you one of God’s dandies? 

EDWARD. And . . Alice, it wouldn’t be easy work. It 
wants qualities I haven’t got. 1 should fail. 

ALICE. Would you ? 

He catches a look from her. 

EDW'ARD. Well, 1 might not. 

Ai^CE. And you don’t need success for a lure. That’s 
like a common man. 
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EDWARD. You want me to try to do this? 

For answer y she dares only fut ovl her hand, and he 
takes it 

ALICE. Oh, my dear . . cousin! 

EDWARD, [excitedly.] My people will diave to hold 
their tongues. I needn’t h^ve told them all this to-day. 

ALICE. Don’t tell them the rest . . they won’t under- 
stand. 1 shall be jealous ifcyou tell tLem. 

EDW ARD, [looking at her as she at him.] Well, you’ve 
the right to be. This deed . . it’s not done yet . . is 
your property. 

ALICE. Thank you. I've always wanted to have 
something useful to my credit . . and I’d almost given 
up hoping. 

Then suddenly his face changes, his voice changes 
and he grips the hand he is holding so tightly as to 
hurt her. 

EDWARD, Alice, if my father’s slorj^ were true . . he 
must have begun like this. Trying to do the right thing 
in the wTong way . . then doing the wrong thing . . then 
bringing himself to w'hat he was . . and so me to this. 
[he fling.^ atvay from /icr.] No, Alice, I won’t do it, I 
daren’t take that first step down. It’s a worse risk than 
any failure. Think . . 1 might succeed. 

ALICE stands very still, looking at him. 

ALICE. It’s a big risk. Well . . I’ll take it. 

He turns to her, in wonder, 

EDWARD. You ? 

ALICE. I’ll risk your becoming a bad man.. That’s a 
big risk for me. 

He understands y and is calmed and made- happy, 

EDVTARD. Then tliere is no more to be said. Is 
there? 

ALICE. Not now. [as she drops this genUe hint sAs 
hears something^-'dhe hall door opening,] Here’s pooth 
back again. 
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EDWARD, [with a really mischievoue grin!\ He*ll 
be so glad he’s convinced me. 

ALICE. I must go back to Honor, poor girl. 1 wonder 
she has a tear left. 

She leg^ves him, briskly, brightly; leaves her cotisin 
with his mouth set and a light in his eyes. 




THE FOURTH ACT 


MB. voysey’s room at the office is Edward’s now. It 
has somehow lost that hrilUancy which the old 
man's occupation seeiru^l to gire^t. Perhaps it is 
only because this December morning is dull and 
depressing^ but the jire isiit bright and the panels 
ami windows don't shine as they did. There are 
no roses on the table either, edward, walking in as 
his father duly hanging his hat and coat where his 
father s used to hangy is certainly the palest shadow 
of that other masterful presence. A depressed^ 
drooping shadow too. This may he what peacey 
feels y if no more, for he looks very surly as he obeys 
the old routific of following his chief to this room on 
his arrieal. Nor has edwaiid so muck as a glance 
for his clerk. They exchange the fonnalest of 
greetings, edward sits joyle.<fdy to his desky on 
which the tfiorning's pile of letters lieSy unopened mw. 

PEACEY. CmhmI morning, sir. 

EDWARD. Good luoniing, Peacey. Have you any 
notes for me.^ 

PEACEY. Well, Pve hardly been through the letters 
yet, sir. 

EDWARD, [his eyebrows wedia^,] Oh . . and Pm 
half an hour lale iny.self this inorning. 

PEACE!'. I’m very sorry, sir. 

EDWARD. If Mr. Bullen calls you had better shpw him 
all Uiose paj)ers I gave you. Write to Metcalfe as soon as 
possible; say I interviewed Mr. Vickery myself this 
morning and the houses will not be proceeded with. 
Better let me see the letter. 

100 
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PEACEY. Very good, sir. 

EDWARD. That’s all, thank you. 

PEACEY geU to the door^ where he stops , looking not 
onlg surly hut nervous now. 

PEACEY. !w[ay I speak to you a moment, sir? 

EDWARD. Certainly. 

PEACEY, after a moment, makes an effort, purses 
his mouth and hegin^. 

PEACEY. Bills are beginning to come in upon me as 
is usual at this season, sir. My son’s allowance at 
Cambridge is now rather a heavy item of my expendi- 
ture. I hope that the custom of the firm isn’t to be 
neglected now that you are the head of it, Mr. Edward. 
Two hundred your father always made it at Christmas . . 
in notes if you please. 

Towards the end of this edward begins to pay great 
aitcntion. When he answers his voice is harsh. 

EDWARD. Oh, to be sure . . your hiLsh money. 

PEACEY. \bridling.'\ lliat’s not a very plea.sant word. 

EDWARD, Thus is a very unpleasant subject. 

PEACEY. I’m sure it isn’t my wish to bring out in cold 
conversation what I know of the firm’s position. Your 
father always gave me the notes in an envelope when he 
shook hands with me at Christmas. 

EDWARD. [Wand/y.] And I’ve been waiting for you 
to ask me. 

PEACEY. Well, we’ll say no more about it. There’s 
always a bit of friction in coming to an understanding 
about anything, isn’t there, sir? 

He is going when edw'akd’b question stops him. 

EDWAkD. Why didn’t you s|>eak to me about this 
last Christmas? 

PEACEY. I knew you were upset at your father’s death* 

EDWARD. No, no, my father died the August before 
Oiat.^ 

PEACEY. Wel||. . truthfully, Mr. Edward? 
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EDWABD. As truthfully as you think suitable. 

The irony of this is wasted on peacey, who becomes 
pleasantly candid, 

PEACEY. Well, I couldn’t make you out last Christmas. 
I’d always thought there must be a smash when your father 
died . . but it didn't come. • But then again at Christmas 
you seemed all on edge and 1 didn’t know what might 
happen. So I thought Fd ‘‘better keep quiet and say 
nothing. 

EDWARD. I see. This little pull of yours over the firm 
is an inheritance from your father, isn't it? 

PEACEY. [discreetly.] When he retired, sir, he said to 
me . . I've told the Governor you know what I know. 
And Mr. Voysey said to me . . I treat you as I did your 
father, Peacey. 1 never had another word on the subject 
with him. 

EDWARD. A very decent arrangement. Your son’s at 
raml)ridge you say, Peacey ? 

PEACEY. Yes, 

EDWARD. I wonder you didn’t bring liim into the 
firm. 

PEACEY. [takiiitj this I'cry kind.] Thank you. sir . . I 
thought of it. But tlien I thouglit that two generations 
going in for lliis .sort of thing wjis enough. 

EDW'*\RD. That'.s a matter of taste. 

PEACEY. And then, sir . . I don't want to hurt your 
feelings, but things simj)ly cannot go on for ever. The 
marvel to me is that the game has been kept up as it has. 
So now, if he does well at Cambridge, 1 hojie he’ll go to the 
bar. He has a distinct talent for patiently applying him- 
self to the details of a thing. 

EDW ARD. I ho()e hc’ii do well. I’m glad to have had 
this talk witli you, Peacey. I’m sorry you can’t have the 
mimey you want. 

He returns to his letters^ a Utile steely^ed, pkacey 
quite at h is ease, makes for the door yet again, saffing , , 
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PEACEY. Oh, any time will do, sir. 

EDWARD. You can’t have the money at all. 

PEACEY. }f)rought wp short\ Can’t I^ 

EDWARD, [very decidedly indeed.] No . . I made up 
my mind al^out that eighteen months ago. Since niy 
father’s death the trust business of the firm has not been 
conducted as it was formerly. We no longer make illicit 
profits out of our clients. Tliere are none for you to share. 
Hairing thus given the explanation he considers due, 
he goes on with his work. Bui peacey has flushed 
up. 

PEACEY. Look here, Mr. Edward, Tin sorry I began 
this discussion. You’ll give me my two hundred as usual, 
please, and we’ll drop the subject. 

EDWARD. By all means drop the subject. 

PEACEY. [his voice ri.sing sharply.] 1 w^anl the money. 
I think it is not gentlemanly in you, Mr. Edward, to make 
these excuses to try to get out of paying it me. Your father 
would never heave made such an excuse. 

EDWARD, [flabbergasted.] Do you think I’m lying to you ? 

PEACEY. [ivith a deprecating swallow.] I don't wish 
to criticise your statements or your actions at all, sir. It 
was no concern of mine how your father treated hw 
clients. 

, EDWARD. I understand. And now it’s no concern of 
yours how honest I am. You want your money just the 
same. 

PEACEY. Well, don’t be sarcastic . . a man does get 
used to a state of affairs whatever it may be. 

EDWARD, [with considerable force.] My friend, if I 
drop sarcasm I shall have to tell you \'ery candidly what I 
think of you. 

PEACEY. That I’m a thief because I’ve taken money 
firom a thief! 

EDWARD. Worse than a thief. You’re content that 
others should ^^st^ for you. 
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FEACEY. And who isn’t? 

EDWARD is really pleased with the aptness of this. 
He at once changes his tone, which indeed had 
become rather bullying, 

EDWARD. Ah, Pcacey, I perceive that you study 
sociology. Well, that’s too i>ig a question to enter into 
now. The application of the present portion of it is that I 
have for the moment, at soAe inconvenience to myself, 
ceased to receive stolen goods and therefore am in a 
position to throw a stone at you. I have thrown it. 

PEACEY, who would far sooner he bullied than talked 
to like ihist turns very sulky, 

PEACEY. And now I’m to leave the firm, I suppose? 

EDWARD. Not unless you wish. 

PEACEY. I happen to think the secret’s worth its price. 

EDWARD. Perhaps someone will pay it you. 

PEACHEY, \fechhj threatening.] You're presuming upon 
its not being worth my whik* to make use of what I 
know. 

EDWARD, [no/ unkindly.] My gootl Peacey, it happens 
to be the truth I told you just now. Well, how on earth 
do you suppose you can successfully blackmail a man, who 
has so much to gain by exposure and so little to lose as I ? 

PEACEY. [jiecving.] I don’t want to ruin you, sir, and 
1 have a great regard for the firm . . but you must see 
that I can’t have my income reduced in this way without a 
struggle. 

EDWARD. great cheerfulness,] Very well, my 

friend, struggle away. 

PEACEY. (/«s mire rising high and thin,] For one 
thing, sir, I don’t think it fair dcaluig on your part* to dock 
the money suddenly. I have been counting on it most of 
the year, and I have been led into heavy expenses. Why 
couldn’t you have warned me? 

EDWARD. That’s true, Peacey, it was stupid oi'me, 1 
apologise for the mistake. 
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PEACET is a little comforted by this quite candid 
acknowledgment 

PEACEY. Perhaps things may be easier fur you by next 
Christmas. ^ 

EDWARD. I hope so. 

PEACEY. Then . . perhaps you won’t be so particular. 
At this gentle insinuation edwakd looks up exasper^ 
ated. ' • 

EDWARD. So you don’t believe what I told you? 

PEACEY. Yes, I do. 

EDWARD. Then you think that the fascination of 
swindling one’s clients will ultimately prove irresistible? 

PEACEY. It’s what happened to your father, I suppose 
you know. 

This gives edward such pause that he drops his 
masterful tone, 

EDWARD. I didn’t. 

PEACEY. He got things as right as rain once. 

EDWARD, Did he ? 

PEACEY. . . My father told me. Then he started 
again. 

EDWARD. But how did you find that out? 

PEACEY. [expanding pleasantly,] Well, being so long 
in his service, I grew to understand your father. But 
when I first came into the firm, I simply hated him. He 
was that sour; so snappy with everyone . . as if he had a 
grievance against the whole world. 

EDWARD, [pensively.] It seems he had in those days. 

PEACEY; Well, as 1 said, his dealings with his clients 
were no business of mine. And I speak as I find. He 
was very kind to me . . always thoughtful and considerate. 
He grew to be so pleasant and generous to everyone — 

EDWARD. That you have great hopes of me yet? 

PEACEY. [who has a simple mind.] No, Mr. Edward, 
no. You’re different from your father . . one must make 
up one’s min(f to^that. And you may believe me or not 
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but I should be very glad to know that the firm was solvent 
and going straight. There have been times when I have 
sincerely regretted my connection with it. If you’ll let 
me say so, I think it’s very noble of you to have undertaken 
the work you have, [then^ as everything seems smooth 
again.] And Mr. Edward, -if you’ll give me enough to 
cover this year’s extra expense I think I may promise 
you that I shan’t expect moAey again. * 

EDWAitn. \cjood-ic7n'pcredy as he would speak to an 
importunate child.] No, Peacey, no! 

PEACEY. \frctful agam.] Well, sir, you make things 
very difficult for me. 

EDWARD. Here’s a letter from Mr. Cartwright which 
you might attend to. If he wants an appointment with me, 
don’t make one till the New Year, llis case can’t come 
on before February. 

PEACEY. [taking the letter.] I am anxious to meet you 
in every way — [he is handed another.] 

EDWARD. Perceval Building Estate” . . that’s yours 
loo. 

PEACEY. [putting them both down resolutely.] But I 
refuse to be ignored. I must consider my whole position. 
I hoj>e I may not be tempted to make use of the }>ower I 
|K>.sse$s. But if I am driven to proceed to extremities . . 

EDW ARD, [breaking in upon this bunch of tags,] My 
dear Peac’ev, don't talk nonsense . . you couldn’t proceed 
to an extremity to save your life. You’ve taken this money 
irresponsibly for all these years. You’ll find you’re no 
longer capable even of such a responsible act as tripping 
up your neighbour. 

This docs compietely upset the gentle blackmaUer. 

He loses one grieixtnce in atwther. 

PEACEY. Really, Mr. Edward, I am a considerably 
older man than you, and I think that whatev^* our posi- 
tions — 

EDWARD. Don’t let us argue, Peacey. You’re quite 
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at liberty to do whatever you think wortli your while. 
PEACEY. It isn’t that, sir. But these personalities — 
EDWARD. Oh . . I apologise. Don’t forget the letters. 
PEACEY. I will not, sir. 

He tbkes iJiem with great dignity and is leaving the 
room, 

PEACEY. Here’s Mr. Hugh waiting. 

EDWARD. To see me Ask liim in. 

PEACEY. Come in, Mr. Hugh, please. 

HTTGH comes in^ peacey holding the door for him 
with a frigid 'politeness of which he is quite oblivious. 
At this final slight PEArEY goes out in dudgeon. 
EDWARD. How are you, Hugh ? 

HUGH. Good Lord! 

And he throws himself into the chair by the fire, 
EDWARD quite 'used to this sort of thing, goes quietly 
on with his work, adding encouragingly after a 
moment . . 

EDWARD. How’s Beatrice ? 

HUGH. She’s very busy. 

He studies his boots with the gloomiest expression. 
And indeed, they are very dirty and his turned up 
trousers arc muddy at the edge. They arc dark 
trousers and well cut, but he wears with them a loose 
coat and waistcoat of a peculiar light brown check. 
Add to this the roughest of overcoats and a very soft 
hat. Add also the fact that he doesn't shave well or 
regularly and that his hair wards cutting, and Hugh’s 
appearance this morning is described. As he is 
quite capable of sitting silently by the fire for a whole 
morning edward asks him at last , . 

EDWARD. What d’you want? 

HUGH, [urithvehernerice,] I want a machine gun planted 
in Regent Street . . and one in the Haymarket . . and 
one in Leicester Square and one in the Strand . . and a 
doizen in the Ci^. An earthquake would be simpler. Or 
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why not a nice clean tidal wave ? It’s no good preaching 
and patching up any longer, Edward. We must begin 
afresh. Don’t you feel, even in your calmer moments, 
that this whole country is simply hideous? The other 
nations must look after themselves. I’m patriotic . . I 
only ask that we should be destroyed. 

EDWARD. It has been promised. 

HUGH. I’m sick of waitii^. [then at edward says 
noUiing!\ You say this is the cry just of the weak man in 
despair! I wouldn’t be anything but a weak man in this 
world. I wouldn’t be a king, I wouldn’t be rich . . I 
wouldn’t be a Borough Councillor . . I should be so 
ashamed. I’ve walked here this morning from Hamp- 
stead. I started to curse because the streets were dirty. 
You’d think that an Empire could keep its streets clean! 
But then I saw that the children were dirty too. 

EDWARD. That’s because of the streets. 

HUGH. Yes, it’s holiday time. Those that can cross 
a road safely are doing some work now . . earning some 
money. You’d think a governing raw, grabbing re- 
sponsibilities, might care for its children. 

EDWARD. Come, we educate tliem now. And I 
don’t think many work in holiday time. 

HUGH, {au'ouraged by contradiction.] We teach them 
all that we’re not ashamed of . . and much that we 
ought to be . . and the rest they find out for themselves. 
Oh, every man and woman I met was muddy eyed! 
They’d joined the great conspiracy which we call om 
civilization. They’ve been educated! They believe in the 
Laws and the Money-market and Respectability. Well, at 
least they suffer for their beliefs. But I’m glad I don’t 
make tlie laws . . and that I haven’t any money • . and 
that I hate respectability . . or I should be so ashamed. 
By the bye, that’s what I’ve come for. 

EDWARD, [pkomnily] Wiat? I thought you’d ' c)piy 
come to talk. 
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HUGH. You must take that money of mine for your 
clients. Of course you ought to have had it when you 
asked for it. It has never belonged to me. Well . . it 
has never done me any good. I have never made any 
use of it and so it has been just a clog to my life. 

EDWARD, {surprised.] My dear Hugh . . this is 
very generous of you. 

HUGH. Not 1 , bit. I only want to start fresh and 
free. * 

EDWARD, {sitting ha'^h from his work.] Hugh, do you 
really think that money has carried a curse with it ? 

HUGH, {with great violence.] Think! I’m the proof 
of it and look at me. When I said I’d be an artist the 
governor gave me a hundred and fifty a year . . the rent 
of a studio and the price of a velvet coat he thought it; 
that was all he knew about art. Then my respectable 
training got me engaged and married. Marriage in a 
studio puzzled the governor, so he guessed it at two 
hundred and fifty a year , . and looked for lay figure- 
babies^ I suppose. What had I to do with Art ? Noth- 
ing I’ve done yet but reflects our drawing-room at Chisle- 
hurst. 

EDWARD, {considefifig.] Yes . . What do you earn in 
a year ? I doubt if you can afford to give this up. 

HUGH. Oh, Edward . . you clank the chain with the 
best of them. That word Afford I 1 want to be free from 
my advantages. Don’t you see I must find out what I’m 
worth in myself . . whether I even exist or not? Per- 
haps I’m only a pretence of a man animated by an income. 

EDWARD. But you Can't return to nature on the 
London pavements. 

HUGH. No. Nor in England at all . . it’s nothing 
but a big back garden, [now he collects himself for a final 
outburst.'] But if there’s no place on this earth where 
a man'ean prove his right to live by some other means than 
robbing his nei^bour . . I’d better go and request the 
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next horse I meet to ride me . . to the nearest lunatic 
asylum. 

EDWABD waits till the effects of this explosion are over, 

EDWARD. And what does Beatrice say to your emi- 
grating to the backwoods . . if that is exactly what you 
mean? 

HUGH. Now that we're separating — 

EDWARD, [takeii aback.] What ? 

HUGH. We mean to separate. 

EDWARD. This is the first I've heard of it. 

HUGH. Beatrice is making some money by her books» 
so it has become possible. 

EDWARD, [humorously.] Have you told anyone yet? 

HUGH. We mean to now. I think a thing comes to 
pass quicker in public. 

EDWARD. Say nothing at liome until after Christmas. 

HUGH. Oh L<jrd, I forgot! They’ll discuss it solemnly. 
[then he tvhistles.] Emily knows! 

EDW'AKD. [haring considered.] I shan’t accept this 
money from you . . Uiere's no need. Ail the good has 
been done that I wanted to do. No one will be beggared 
now. So why should you be ? 

HUGH, [irith clumsy affection.] We've taken a fine 
lot of interest in your labours, haven't we, Hercules? 

EDWARD. You hold your tongue about the o£hce affairs^ 
don't you? It's not safe. 

HUGH. When will you be quit of the beastly busi- 
ness? 

EDWARD, {becoming reserved and cold at omc.] I’m 
in no hurry. 

HUGH, What do you gain by hanging on now? 

EDW^AHD. Occupation. 

HUGH. But, Edward, it must be an awfuUy wearying 
state of things. I sup(>ose any moment a policeman may 
knock at the door . . so to speak? 

EDWA&D. [apprecioiing Hw figure of speech,^ \aj 
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moment I take no precautions. I suppose that’s why 
he doesnH come. At first I listened for him, day by day. 
Then I said to myself . . next week. But a year has 
gone by and more. I’ve ceased expecting to hear the 
knock at aA. 

HUGH. But look here . * is all this worth while? 

EDWARD, [supremely ironicaL^ My dear Hugh, what 
a silly questioif! ^ 

HUGH, [very seriously. 1 But have you the right to 
make a mean thing of yoiur life like this? 

EDWARD. Does my life matter? 

HUGH. Well . . of course! 

EDWARD. I find no evidence to convince me of it. The 
World that you talk about so finely is using me up. A 
little wantonly . . a little needlessly, I do think. But she 
knows her own damn business . . or so she says, if you 
try to teach it her. And why should I trouble to fit myself 
for better work than she has given me to do . . nursing 
fools’ money? 

HUGH, [responding at once to this vein.] Edward, we 
must turn this world upside down. It’s her stupidity 
that drives me mad. We all want a lesson in values. 
We’re never taught what is worth having and what isn’t. 
Why should your real happiness be sacTificed to the sham 
happiness w'hich people have invested in the firm ? 

EDWARD. I suppose their money means such happiness 
to them as they understand. 

HUGH. Then we want another currency. We must 
learn to express ourselves in terms of vitality. There can 
be no other standard of w^orth in life, can there ? I never 
believed that money was valuable. I remember once 
giving a crossing sweeper a sovereign. The sovereign was 
nothing. But the sensation I gave him was an intrinsically 
valuable thing. 

He ie fearfuUy pleased with his essay in phihs* 
ophy.- . 
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EDWABD. He could buy other sensations with the sover- 
eign- 

HUGH. But none lik^ the first, [then the realities of 
life overwhelm him again.] And yet . . we're slaves! 
Beatrice won’t let me go until we’re each certain of two 
hundred a year. And she’s fluite right . . I should only 
get into debt. You know that two fifty a year of mine 
is a hundred and eighty now^ - 

EDWARD, [mischievous.] Why would you invest sensa- 
tionally ? 

HUGH, [with great seriousness.] I put money into 
things which I know ought to succeed . . 

The telephone rings, edward speaks through it. 

EDWARD. Certainly . . bring him in. \tJien to his 
brother, who sits on the table idly disarranging everything.] 
You’ll have to go now, Hugh. 

HUGH, [shaking his head gloomily.] You’re one of 
the few people I can talk to, Edward. 

EDWARD. I like listening. 

HUGH, [a.? much cheered as surprised.] Do you! I 
suppose I talk a lot of rot . . but . . 

In comes oUl mr. george booth, older too in looks 
than he ivas eighteen months hack. Very dandyishly 
dressed, he still seems by no means so happy as his 
clothes might be making him. 

UR. BOOTH. ’Ullo, Hugh! I thought I should find you, 
Edward. 

EDWARD, [formally.] Good morning, Mr. Booth. 

HUGH, he collects his hat, his coat, his various 
properties.] Well . , Beatrice and I go down to Chisle- 
hurst to-morrow. I say . . d’you know that old Nursie 
is furious with you al^ut something? 

EDWARD, [shortly.] Yes, 1 know. Good bye. 

HUGH. How ore you? 

He launches this enquiry ai MR . booth with 
suddenness just as he leaves the room. The M 
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gentleman jumps; then jumps again at the slam of 
the door. And then he frowns at bdward in a 
frightened sort of way. 

EDWARD. Will you come here . . or will you sit by 
the fire ? 

MR. BOOTH. This’ll do. . I shan’t detain you long. 
He takes the chair by the table and occtipies the next 
minute of two^ carefully disposing of his hat and 
gloves. 

EDWARD. Are you feeling all right again? 

MR. BOOTH. A bit dyspeptic. How are you? 

EDWARD. Quite well, thanks. 

MR. BOOTH. I’m glad . . I’m glad, [/te now proceeds 
to cough a little, hesitating painfully. \ Fm afraid this 
isn’t very pleasant business I’ve come upon. 

EDWARD. D’you want to go to Law with anyone? 

MR. BOOTH. No . . oh, no. Fm getting too old to 
quarrel. 

EDWARD. A pleasant symptom. 

MR. BOOTH, \with a final effort^ I mean to withdraw 
my securities from the custody of your firm . , [and he adds 
apologetically] with the usual notice, of course. 

It would be difficult to describe what edward feels 
at this moment. Perhaps something of the shock 
that the relief of death may be as an end to pain so 
Umg endured that it has been half forgotten. He an- 
swers very quietly, without a sign of emotion. 

EDWARD. Thank you , . May one ask why? 

MR. BOOTH, [relieved that the worst is over.] Certainly . . 
certainly. My reason is straightforward and simple and 
well considered. I think you must know, Edward, I have 
never been able to feel that implicit confidence in your 
ability which I had in your father’s. Well, it is hardly 
to be expected, is it? 

EDWARD, [with a grim smile.] No. 

MB. booth! I can say that without unduly depreciating 
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you. Men like your father are few and far between. As 
far as I know things proceed at this office as they have 
always done but . . since his death I have not been happy 
about my affairs. 

EDWAKD. [speaking as it is his duty to.] T think you 
need be under no apprehension . . 

MH. DOOTH. I daresay not. But that isn't the point. 
Now, for the first time in my Jong life I am worried about 
money affairs; and I don’t like the feeling. The posses* 
sion of money lias always been a pleasure to me . . and 
for what are perhaps my last years I don’t wish that to be 
otherwise. You must remember you have practically 
my entire properly unreservedly in your control. 

EDW'AiiD. Perhaps we can arrange to hand you over 
the reins to an c.Ktent which will eiisc your mind, and at 
the same time not . . 

MU. BOOTH. I thought of that. Believe me, I have 
every wish not l<» slight unduly your father’s son. I have 
not inoveil in the matter for cighte<*n months. I have not 
been able to make up my mind to. Ueally, one feels a 
little helpiess . . and the trans.action of business requires 
more energy than . . But I sai^ my doctor yesterday, 
Edward, and he t<jld inc . . well, it was a warning. And 
so I felt it my duty at onc’e to . . esjKJcially as I made up 
my mind to it some lime ago. [he comes to the end of this 
hmYring at Iasi and adds.] In point of fa('t, Edward, more 
than a year before your father died 1 had quite decided 
that my affairs could never be with you as they were with 
him. 

EDWAUD starts almost out of his chair; his face 
his eyes black, 

EDWARD. Did he know that? 

MR. BOOTH. [fWfUinjjf Utis new attUvde.] I think I 
never said it in so many words. But he may easily have 
guessed. ^ 

EDWARD, [os he relcxcs and iumst almost ^uddirmgt 
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from the 'poasibility of dreadful knowledge.] No . . no . , 
he never guessed. [Then^ with a sudden fresh impulse.] I 
hope you won’t do this, Mr. Booth. 

MR. BOOTH. I have quite made up my mind. 

EDWARD. ' You must let me persuade you — 

MR. BOOTH, [eonciliaiory.] I shall make a point of 
informing your family that you are in no way to blame in 
the matter. And in the event of any personal legal 
difficulties I shall always be delighted to come to you. My 
idea is for the future to employ merely a financial agent — 

EDWARD, [still quite unstrung really, and his nerves 
betraying him.] If you had made uj) your mind before 
my father died to do lids, you ought 1o have told h i m. 

MR. BOOTH. Please allow me to know my own business 
best. I did not chof)se to di.slr(»ss him by — 

EDW'ARD. [pulling himself together: speaking half to 
himself.] Well . . well . . this is one way out. And 
it’s not my fault. 

MR. BOOTH. You’re making a fearful fuss about a very 
simple matter, Edward. I'he loss of one client, however 
important he may be . . Why, this is one of the be.st 
family practices in London. I am surprised at your lack 
of dignity. 

EDWARD yields smilingly to this assertiveness. 

EDWARD. True . . I have no dignity. Will you walk 
off with your papers now? 

MR. BOOTH. What notice is usual? 

EDWARD. To u g^KMl soHcitor, five minutes. Ten to a 
poor one.. 

MR. BOOTH. You’ll havc to explain matters a bit to me. 
Now EDWARD settles to his desk again; really 
with a certain grim enjoyment of the prospect. 

EDWARD. Yes, I had better. Well, Mr. Booth, how 
much do you think you’re w'orth? 

M^. 'booth, [eaeilyi] I couldn’t say off hand. 

EDWARD. But you’ve a rough idea? 
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MR. BOOTH. To be sure. 

EDWARD. You’ll get not quite half that out of us. 

MR. BOOTH. {p^ccisely!\ I think 1 said 1 had made 
up my mind to withdraw the whole amount. 

EDWARD. You should have made up your mind sooner. 

MR. BOOTH. I don’t in . the least understand you, 
Edward. 

EDWARD. A great part oj your capiRil doesn’t exist. 

MR. BOOTH, [tvilh some irritation.^ Nonsense, it must 
exist, [lie scans Edward’s set face in vain.\ You mean 
that it won’t be prudent to realise? You can hand over 
the securities. I don’t want to reinvest simply because — 

EDW'AHD. I can’t hand over what I haven’t got. 

This sentence falls on the old man s ears like a knell. 

MR. BOOTH. Is anything . . wrong? 

EDWARD, [grim and pafieri/.] How many more times 
am I to say that we have robbed you of nearly half your 
property ? 

MR. BOOTH, [his senses failing him.] Say that again. 

EDWARD. It’s quite true. 

MR. BOOTH. My money . . gone? 

EDWARD. Yes. 

MR. BOOTH, [clutching at a straw of anger !\ You’ve 
been the thief . . you . , you . . ? 

EDWARD. I wouldn’t tell you if I could help it . . my 
father. 

Thai actually calls the old man back to something 
like dignity and self possession. He thumps on 
EDW^ARu’s tabic furiously. 

MR. BOOTH, ni make you prove that. 

And now edw'aud buries his face m his arms and 
just goes off into hysterics. 

EDWARD. Oh, you’ve fired a mine! 

MR. BOOTH, him wU.] Slandering your 

dead father . . and lying to me, revenging youraejf by 
lightening me . . b^use 1 detest you. 
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EOWABD. Why . . haven’t I thanked you for putting 
an end to all my troubles ? I do . . I promise you I do. 

MR. BOOTH, {shouting^ and his sudden courage failing 
as he shouts, ^ Prove this . . prove it to me! I’m not to 
be frightened so easily. One can’t lose half of all one 
has and then be told of it in j;wo minutes . . sitting at a 
table, [his voice tails off to a 'piteous whimper.'\ 

EDWARD. now and kindly.] If my father had 

told you this in plain words you’d have believed him. 

MU. BOOTH, [botoing his head.] Yes. 

EDWARD looks at the poor old thing with great 
pity. 

EDWARD. What on earth did you want to withdraw 
your accoimt for? You need never have known . . you 
could have died happy. Settling with all those charities 
in your will would <*ertaiuly have smashed us up. But 
proving your will is many years off yet we’ll hope. 

MR. BOOTH, [pathetic and bevnldered.] I don’t under- 
stand. No, I don’t understand . . because your father . • 
But I m u s t understand, Edward. 

EDWARD. Don’t shock yourself trying to understand my 
father, for you never will. Pull yourself together, Mr. 
Booth. After all, this isn’t a vital matter to you. It’s 
not even as if you had a family to consider . . like some of 
the others. 

MR. BOOTH, [i^agucly.] What others? 

EDWARD. Don’t imagine your money lias been spe- 
cially selected for pilfering. 

MR. BOOTH, [udih sohrmn incredulity.] One has read 
of this sort of thing but . . 1 thought people always got 
found but 

EDWARD. ^imdaUy humorous] Well . . we arc found 
out You’ve found us out. 

MB. BOOTH, [rising to the full appreciation of hii wrongs \ 
Oh , I’ve been foully dieated! 

EDWARD. [patienUy,] I’ve told you so. 

• H 
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BIB. BOOTH. voice breaks^ he appeals pitifidly,] 

But by you, Edward . . say it’s by you. 

EDWAKD. [unable to resist his quiet revenge,] I’ve not 
the ability or the personality for such work, Mr. Booth . . 
nothing but principles, which forbid me even to lie to 

yow* 

The old gentleman draws a long breath and then 
speaks with great awe^ blending into giief, 

MR. BOOTH. I think your father is in Hell . . I’d have 
gone there myself to save him from it. I loved him very 
truly. How he could have had the heart! We were friends 
for nearly fifty years. Am I to think now he only cared 
for me to cheat me? 

EDWARD, [venturing the comfort of an explanation.] 
No . . he didn’t value money as you do. 

MR. BOOTH. [R’/Z/i suddcti shrill logic.] But he took 
it. What d’you mean by that? 

EDWARD hans back in his chair and changes the 
tenor of their talk. 

EDWARD. Well, you’re master of the situation now. 
What are you going to do? 

MR. BOOTH. To get my money back? 

EDWARD. No, that's gone. 

MR. BOOTH. Then give me what’s left and — 

EDWARD. Are you going to prosecute ? 

MR. BOOTH, [shifting uneasily in his chair.] Oh, 
dear . . is that necessary ? Can’t somebody else do that ? 
I thought the Law — 

EDWARD. You need not prosecute, you know. 

MR. BOOTH. What’ll happen if 1 don’t. 

EDW^ARD. What do you suppose I’m doing here* now ? 

MR. BOOTH, [a^ if he were being asked a ridMe.] I 
don’t know. 

EDWARD, [earnestly.] I’m trying to straighten things 
a little. I’m trying to undo what my father did . to do 
again what he undid* It’s a poor dull sort of work now • . 
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throwing penny after penny hardly earned into the pit of 
our deficit. But IVe been doing that for what it’s worth 
in the time that was left to me . . till this should happen. 
I never thought you’d bring it to pass. I can continue 
to do that if you choose . . until the next smash comes. 
l*m pleased to call this my duty. [He searches mr. booth ’s 
face and finds there only disbelief and fear. He hursts ow/.] 
Oh, why won’t you believe me ? It can’t hurt you to believe 
it. 

MR. BOOTH. You must admit, Edward, it isn’t easy 
to believe anything in this office . . just for the moment. 

EDWARD, ^wing to the extreme reasonableness of this,] 
1 suppose not. I can prove it to you. I'll take you through 
the books . . you won’t understand them . . but I 
could prove it. 

MR. BOOTH. I think I’d rather not. D’you think I 
ou^it to hold any further communication with you at all ? 
[and at this he takes his hat,] 

EDWARD, [ivith a little ex-plosion of contemptuous anger.] 
Certainly not. Prosecute . . prosecute! 

MR. BOOTH, [with dignity.] Don’t lose your temper. 
You know it’s my place to be angry with you. 

EDWARD. I beg your pardon, [then he is elaborately 
explanatory.] 1 shall be grateful if you’ll prosecute. 

MR. BOOTH, [more puzzled than ever.] There’s some- 
thing in this which I don’t understand. 

EDWARD, [vnih deliberate unconcern.] Think it over. 

MR. BOOTH, [hesitating^ fidgetting.] But surely I 
oughtn’t to have to make up my mind! There must be a 
right or a wrong thing to do. Edward, can’t y o u tell me ? 

EDWARD. I’m prejudiced. 

MR. BOOTH, [angriiy.] What do you mean by placing 
me in a dilemma? I beUeve you’re simply trying to 
practise upon my goodness of heart. Certainly 1 ought to 
proseepte at once . . Oughtn’t I? [then at the nadir of 
helplesmess,] Can’t 1 consult another solicitor? 
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BDWAED. [his chin in ihe air,] Write to the Times 
about it! 

MR. BOOTH, [shocked and grieved at his ailitnde,] 
Edward, how can you be so cool and heartless ? 

EDWARD, [rhayigmg his tone.] D’you think I shan’t 
be glad to shH?p at nights?. 

MU. BOOTH, Perhaps you’ll be put in prison? 

EDWARD. I a in in prisoij . . a less pleasant one than 
Wormwood Scrubbs. But we’re all j)risoners, Mr. Booth. 

MR. BOOTH, {v'ogging his head.] Yes, this is what 
comes of your philosophy. Why aren’t you on your 
knees ? 

EDWARD. To you ? 

This was not what mr. booth meanU hut as he 
gets up from his chair he feels all Imi mighty . 

MR. BOOTH. And why should you expect me to shrink 
from vindicating the law? 

EDWARD, [shortly.] I don’t. I’ve explained you’ll be 
doing me a kindness. When I’m wanted you’ll find me 
here at iny desk, [then as an aferthonght.] If you take 
long to decide . . don't alter your behaviour to ray family 
in the ineantiiuo. Ihcy know the main points of the 
business ami — 

MR. [knocked right off his balance.] Do they! 

Gootl Goil! . . I'm invited to dinner the day after to- 
morrow . . that's Chrisliiiiis Eve. The hypocrites! 

EDWARD. I shtill bc there . . that will 

have given y<ni two days. Will you tell me then? 

MR. mx:)Tu. [protesting violently.] 1 can’t go to din- 
ner .. I can’t eat with (hem. I must be ill, 

EDWARD, [mu7/i o half smile.] I remember I went to 
dinner at (’hi-slehur.Hl to tell my father of my decision. 

MR. BOOTH. [testUy] What decision? 

EDW ARD. To remain in the firm when 1 first knew of 
the difiieulttes. \ 

MR. BOOTH, [tnfeirr/eaf.} Was 1 present? 
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EDWARD. I daresay. 

MR. BOOTH stands there, hat, stick and gloves in 
hand, shaken hy this experience, helpless, at his 
wits'* end. He falls into a sort of fretful reverie, 
speaking half to himself hut yet as if he hoped that 
EDWARD, who is Wrapped in his own thoughts, 
would have the decency to answer, or at least listen, 
to what he is saying. 

MR. BOOTH. Yes, how o/ien I dined with him. Oh, 
it was monstrous! [his eyes fall on the clock. \ It's nearly 
lunch time now. Do you know I still can hardly believe 
all this ? I wish I hadn’t found it out. If he hadn’t died 
I should never have found it out. I lialc to have to be 
vindictive . . it's not my nature. Indeed I’m sure I’m 
more grieved than angry. But it isn’t ns if it were a small 
sura.. And I don’t see that one is called upon to forgive 
crimes . . or why does the Law exist I feel that this 
will go near to killing me. I’m too old to have such 
troubles . . it isn’t right. And now if I have* to prosecute — 

EDWARD, [at last throwing in a word.] You need not. 

MR. BOOTH, [thankful for the provocation.] Don’t 
you attempt to influence me, sir. 

He turns to go, 

EDWARD. With the money you have left. . . 

EDWARD follows him politely, .mh. booi’h flings 
the door open. 

MR. BOOTH. Make out a che(|ue for that at once and 
send it me. 

EDWARD. You Could . . . 

MR. BOOTH, [clapping his hat on, stamping his stick.] I 
shall do the right thing, sir, never fear. 

So he marches off in fine style, having, he thinks, had 
the last word and all. But edwakd dosing the 
door after him, mutters . . 

EDWARD. . . Save your soul! . . I’m afraid I was 
going to aaf. ^ ^ 
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Naturally it is the dining room — consecrated as it is 
to the distinguishing orgie the season — 
which hears the brunt of what an English house-- 
hold knows as Christmas decorations. They con- 
sist chiefly of the branches of holly {that unyielding 
tree), stuck cock-eyed behind the toj) edges of the 'pic- 
tures. The one picture, conspicuously not decorated is 
that which no w hangs over the fireplace^ a portrait of 
MR. VOY8EY, tviih its new gilt frame and its brasspUde 
marking it also as a presentation, honor, hastily 
and at some bodily peril, pulled down the large humh 
of mistletoe, which a callous housemaid had suspended 
above it, in time to obviate the shock to family feelings 
which such impropriety would cause. Otherwise the 
only difference between the dining room's appearance 
at half past nine on Christmas eve and on any other 
evening in the year is that little piles of queer shaped 
envelopes seem to be lying about, while there is 
quite a lot of tissue paper and string to be seen peeping 
from odd comers. The electric light is reduced to one 
btdb, but ivhen the maid opens the door showing in 
MR. GEORGE BOOTH she swiiches on the rest. 

PHOEBE. This room is empt}', sir. I’ll tell Air. Edward. 
She lea ws h i m to fldget towards die fireplace and hack, 
not removing his comforter or his coat, scarcely 
turning down the collar, screwing his cap in his hands. 
In a very short time edward comes in, shutting 
the door and taking stock of the visiiorbefore hs speaks. 

EDWARD. Well? 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. [feMy.] 1 hope my excite lor 

* 18 « 
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not coming to dinner was acceptable. I did have . . I 
have a very bad headache. 

EDWARD. I daresay they believed it. 

MB. GEORGE BOOTH. 1 have come immediately to tell 
you of my decision . . perhaps this trouble will then be a 
little more off my mind. 

EDWARD. What is it? 

MB. GEORGE BOOTH. I couldn’t think the matter out 
alone. I went this afternoon to talk it all over 
with my old friend Coljms. [at this news Edward’s 
eyebrows contract and then me.] What a terrible shock 
to him! 

EDWARD. Oh, nearly three of his four thousand pounds 
are quite safe. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. That you and your father . . you, 
whqm he baptised . . should have robbed him! I never 
saw a man so utterly prostrate with grief. That it should 
have been your father! And his poor wife! . . though 
she never got on with your father. 

EDWARD, [with cheerful irony.] Oh, Mrs. Colpus 
knows too, does she? 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. Of coursc hc told Mrs. Colpus. 
This is an unfortunate time for the storm to break on him. 
What with Christmas Day and Sunday following so close 
they’re as busy as can be. He has resolved that during 
this season of peace and goodwill he must put the matter 
from him if he can. But once Christmas is over . . ! 
\he envisages the Christian old vicar giving edward a hell 
of a time then.] 

EDWARD, [coolly.] So I coDclude you mean to prosecute. 
For if you don’t, you’ve given the Colpuses a lot of un- 
necessary pain . . and inflicted a certain amount of loss 
by telling them. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH, [ndively.] I never thought of 
that. No, Edward, I have decided not to prosecute. 

EDwaRD hides his faee for a manmnL 
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EDWABD. And Fve been hoping to escape! Well . . 
it can’t be helped [and he sets his teeth,] 

MR. GEOR<3E DOOTH. \wUh touching solemnity.] I 
think I could not bear lo see the family 1 have loved brought 
to such disgrace. 

edwhRD. So you’ll compound my felony? 

MR. GKonGE uooTU. [a littk nervous.] That’s only 
your joke! • 

EDWARD. You’ll come tfc no harm. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. On the contrary. And I want to 
ask your f)ardon, Edward, for some of the hard thoughts I 
have had of you. I con.si<ler this effort of yours to restore 
to the firm the credit which your father lost a very striking 
one. What improvements have you effected so far? 

EDWARD, [wondering what is coming now.] I took the 
money that my father left . . ^ 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. And I supposc you lake flSe 
ordinary profits of the firm? 

EDWARD. Yes. It costs iiic vcry little to live. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. I)o you Tcstorc to the clients all 
round in proportion to the amount they have lost? 

EDWARD. Thai's the law. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. D’you think that’s quite 
fair? 

EDWARD. No, I don't. 

MR. GEORGE DOOTH. No. I consideT the treachery to 
have been blacker in some cases than in others. 

EDVTARD. [his face brightening a liitle,] Are you going 
to help me in this work of mine? 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. Surelv bv cx>Dsenting not to prua- 
ecute I am doing so. 

EDWARD. Will you do no more? 

MB. GEORGE BOOTH. Well, OS far as my own money is 
concerned, thus is my proposal, [he coughs emd proceeds 
very formally.] Considering how absolutely I trqsled 
your father and believed in him, I think yon should 
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at once return me the balance of my capital that there 
is left. 

EDWARD, [cold again.] That is being done. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. Good. That you should con- 
tinue to pay me a fair interest upon the rest of that capital, 
which ought to exist and does not. And that you should, 
year by year, pay me back by degrees out of the earnings 
of the firm as mv.ch of that capital as you can afford. We 
will agree upon the sum . \ say a thousand a year. I 
doubt if you can ever restore me all that I have lost, but 
do your best and I shan’t complain. There . . I think 
that is fair dealing! 

EDWARD does not take his eyes off Mil. booth until 
th4S whole meaning of this proixisition has settled 
in his brain. Tlicn^ wiifumt warning^ he goes off 
^ into peals of laughter^ mveh to the alarm of mb. 
booth, who has never thought him over-sane. 

EDWARD. How funny! How very funny! 

MR, GEORGE BOOiTi. Edward, don't laugh. 

EDWARD. I never heard anything <juite so funny! 

MR. Gi!A>iiGE booth. Edwurd, stop laughing. 

EDWARD. What will Colpus . . what will all the other 
Christian gentlemen demand? Founds of flesh! Founds 
of flesh! 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. Don’t bc hysterical. I demand 
what is mine . . in such quantities as you can afford. 
Edward’s laughter gives wag to the deepest anger 
of which he is capable. 

EDWARp. I’m giving my soul and body to restoring you 
and the rest of you to your precious money bags . . and 
you’ll wring me dry. Won’t you? Won’t you? 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. Now be reasonable. Argue the 
pmnt quietly. 

EDWARD. Go to the devil, sir. 

And wUh that he turns away from the JUMergasfed 
old getMenj^n* 
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MR. GEORGE BOOTH. Don't be rude. 

EDWARD, [his anger vanishing.] I beg your pardon. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. You're excited. Take time to 
think of it. I’m reasonable. 

EDWARD, [his sense of humour returning.] Most! 
Most! [There is a knock at il^e door.] Come in. Come in. 
HONOR intrudes an apologetic head. 

HONOR, Ain I interrupting business f I’m so sorry. 

EDW'ARD. [crowing in a mirthless enjoyment of his joke.] 
No! Business is over . . quite over. Come in, Honor. 
HONOR puts on the table a market basket bulging with 
little paper parcels, and, oblivious to mr. booth's 
distracted face, tries to fix his attention. 

HONOR. I thought, dear Mr. Booth, perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind carrying round this basket of things your- 
self. It’s so very damp underfoot that I don’t wa^t to 
send one of the maids out to-night if I can possibly avoiSi 
it . . and if one doesn’t get Christmas presents the very 
first thing on Christmas morning quite lialf the pleasure in 
them is lost, don’t you think? 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. YcS • . yCS. 

HONOR, [jbhing out the parcels one by one.] This 
is a bell for Mrs. Williams . . something she said she 
wanted so that you can ring that for her which saves the 
maids. Cap and apron for Mary. Cap and apron for 
Ellen. Shawl for Davis when she goes out to the larder. 
All useful presents. And that’s something for you but 
you’re not to look at it till the morning. 

Having shaken each of these at the old gentleman, 
she proceeds to re-pack them. He is note trembling 
with anxiety to escape before any more of the family 
find him there. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. Thank you . . thank you! I 
hope my lot has arrived. I left instructions . . 

HONOR. Quite safely . . and 1 have hjdden 
them. Presents are put on the breakfast table to-morrow. 
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EDWARD, [with an inconseqtience that still further 
alarms MR. booth.] When we were all children our 
Cliristmas breakfast was mostly made oiOf chocolates. 
Before the basket is foched^ mrs. voysey sails 
slowly into the room, as smiling arid as deaf as ever, 
MR. BOOTH does Ms best not to scowl at her. 

MRS. VOYSEY. Are you feeling better, George Booth? 

MR. GEORG e'^booth. No. [then he elevates his voice 
with a show of ^liieness.\ *No, thank you . . I can’t say 
I am. 

MRS. VOYSEY. You don’t look better. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. I still havc my headache, [with 
a distracted shout.] Headache. 

MRS. VOYSEY. Bilious, perhaps! I quite understood 
you didn’t care to dine. But why not have taken your 
^co^ off? How foolish in this warm room! 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. Thank you. I’m just going. 
He seizes the market basket. At that moment mrs. 
HUGH appears. 

BEATRICE. Your shawl, mother, [and she clasps it 
round mbs. voysey ’s shoulders.] 

MRS. voysey. Thank you, Beatrice. I thought I had 
it on. [then to mr. booth vho is now entangled in his 
comforter.] A merry Christmas to you. 

BEATRICE. Good evening, Mr. Booth. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. I bcg youT pardon. Good even- 
ing, Mrs. Hugh. 

HONOR, [with sudden inspiration, to the company in 
general.] Why shouldn’t I wTite in here , . now the 
table’s cleared! 

MB. GEORGE BOOTH. [sierrdy,now he is sofehy (he dooT.] 
Will you see me out, Edward? 

EDWARD. Yes. 

He follows the old man and his basket, leaving the 

• others to distribute themselves about the roam. It 
is a cthtop of the female members of the voyset 
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family^ especially about Christmas time, to return to 
the dining room, when the table has been cleared and 
occupy themselves in various ways which require 
space and untidiness. Sometimes as the evening 
wears on they partake of cocoa, sometimes they 
abstain. Beatrice hqs a little work-basket, con- 
taining a huttonkss glove and such things, which she 
is rectifying, honor’s writing is dibm with the aid 
of an enormous blotting book, which bulges with ap- 
parently a year's correspondence. She sheds its con- 
tents upon the end of the dining table and spreads them 
abroad, mrs. voysey settles to the fire, opens the 
Nineteenth Century and is instantly absorbed in it. 

BEATRICE. Where’s Emily ? 

honor, [mysteriously.] Well, Beatrice, she’s ^ the 
library talking to Booth. 

BEATRICE. Talking to her husband; good HeaveSsf 
I know she has taken my scissors. 

honor. 1 think she's telling him about you. 

BEATRICE. What about me ? 

honor. You and Hugh. 

BEATRICE, [u'iih a little mo7Tj7icnt of annoyance^ I 
suppose this is Hugh’s fault. It was carefully arranged no 
one w^as to be told till after Christmas. 

honor. Emily told me . . and Edward knows . . and 
Mother knows . . 

BEATRICE. 1 warned Mother a year ago. 

honor. Everyone seems to know but Booth , . so I 
thought he’d better be told. 1 suggested one night so that 
he might have time to think over it . . but Emily said 
that’d wake Alfred. Besides she’s nearly always adeep 
herself when he comes to bed. 

BEATRICE. Why do they stiU have that baby in their 
room? 

HONOR. Emily considers it her duty. 

At this mommt emilt comes in, looking roJthsr 
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trodden upon, honor concludes in the most 
audible of whispers . . 

HONOR. Don’t say anything . . it’s my fault. 

BEATRICE, [fixing her with a severe forefinger,] Emily . . 
liave you taken my best scissors? 

EMILY, [timidlg.] No, Reatrice. 

HONOR. [u)ho is diving into the recesses of the blotting 
hooh^ Oh, here they are! I must have taken them. I do 
apologise! ^ 

EMILY, [more timidly sfilL] I’m afraid Booth’s rather 
cross . . he’s gone to look for Hugh. 

BEATRICE, [with a shake of her head.] Honor . . I’ve 
a good mind to make you sew on these buttons for me. 
In comes the Major^ strepitant. He takes^ so to 
t^eaki just time eiiough to train himself on Beatrice 

^ and then fires. 

BOOTH. Beatrice, what on earth is this Emily has been 
telling me? 

BEATRICE, [with elaborate calm.] Emily, what have 
you been telling Booth? 

BOOTH. Please . . please do not prevaricate. Where 
is Hugh? 

MRS. VOYSEY. [looking over her spectacles.] What did 
you say. Booth ? 

BOOTH. I ivant Hugh, Mother. 

MRS. VOYSEY. I thought you were playing billiards 
together. 

EDWARD strolls back from despatching MR. booth, 
his. face thoughtful. 

BOOTH, [jinsistently.] Edward, where is Hugh? 

EDWARD, [with complete indifference.] I don’t know.^ 

BOOTH, [in trumpet tones.] Honor, will you oblige 
me by finding Hugh and saying I wish to speak to him, here, 
immediately ? 

» HONOR, who has leapt at the sound of her ntme^fiies 
from ihi r^m without a vxrrd. 
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BEATRICE. I know quite well what you want to talk 
about^ Booth. Discuss the matter by all means if it 
amuses you . . but don’t shout. 

BOOTH. I use the voice Nature has gifted me with, 
Beatrice. 

BEATRICE, [a^ she searches for a glove huiton\ Cer- 
tainly Nature did let herself go over your lungs. 

BOOTH, [glaring round with indig'natfbni\ This is a 
family matter, otherwise I should not feel it my duty to 
interfere . . as I do. Any member of the family has a 
right to express an opinion. I w'aiit Mother’s. Mother, 
what do you think? 

MRS. VOYSEY. [amicahhj!\ What about? 

BOOTH. Hugh and Beatrice separating. 

MRS. VOYSEY. They haven’t separated. 

BOOTH. But they mean to. 

MRS, VOYSEY. Fiddle-de-dcc! 

BOOTH. 1 quite agree with you. 

HE.\TRicE. [with a charmmg smik.] Thw reasoning 
would convert a stone. 

BOOTH. Why have I not been told? 

BEATRICE. You luivc just been told. 

BOOTH, [ihufukrouslg,] Before. 

BEATRICE. The truth is, dear Booth, w^e’re all so afraid 
of you. 

BOOTH, [fl liitk mollified,] Ha . . I should be glad to 
think that. 

BE.\TRicE. [sweetlg.] Don’t you? 

BOOTH, [intnisely serious,] Beatrice, your callousness 
shocks me! That you can dream of deserting Hugh . . a 
man of all others who requires constant care and attention. 

BEATRICE, May 1 remark that the separation is as 
much Hugh’s wish as mine? 

BOOTH. I don’t believe that. 

BEATRICE. [Aer eyebrows tip.] Really! *c 

BOOTH. I don’t imply that you’re lying. But you 
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must know that it’s Hugh’s nature to wish to do anything 
that he thinks anybody wishes him to do. All my life I’ve 
had to stand up for him . . and by Jove, I’ll continue to 
do so. 

EDWARD, [from the depths of his armehuir,] If you’d 
taught him to stand up for himself — 

The door is flung almost off its hinges by hugh who 
then sia'ieds stamjnng and pale green tvith rage, 

HUGH. Look here, Booth . I will not have you inter- 
fering with my private affairs. Is one never to be free 
from your bullying? 

BOOTH. You ought to be grateful. 

HUGH. Well, I’m not. 

BOOTH. This is a family affair. 

HUGH. It is not! 

«*r, ^ 

BOOTH, [atthciopofhistvice.] If all you can do is to 
contradict me, you’d better listen to what I’ve got to say . . 
quietly. 

HUGH, quite shouted down, flings himself petulantly 
into a chair. A hush falls. 

EMILY, [in a still small voice.] Would you like me to go. 
Booth ? 

BOOTH, [severely.] No, Emily. Unless anything has 
been going on which cannot be discussed before you . . 
[then more severely still.] and I hope that is not so. 

HUGH, [muttering rebelliously.] Oh, you have the 
mind of a . . cheap schoolmaster! 

BOOTH. Why do you wish to separate? 

HUGH. What’s the use of telling you ? You won’t under- 
stand. 

BEATRICE, [who sews on undisturbed.] We don’t get 
on well together. 

BOOTH, [amazedly.] Is that all? 

HUGH, [snapping at hint.] Yes, that’s all. Can you 
find bett^ reason? 

BOOTH, [mitht b^therly conUmp,.] 1 have given up 
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expecting common sense from you. But Beatrice — ! [kts 
tone implores her to he reasonable 

BEATRICE. It doesn't seem to me any sort of sense that 
people should live together for purposes of mutual irri- 
tation. 

BOOTH, [proiesiinfj My dear girl! . . that sounds 
like a quotation from your last book. 

BEATRICE. It isn't. I do think, Booth, you 
might read that book . for the honour of the 
Family. 

BOOTH, [smcessfully side-tracked, . ] I have bought it, 
Beatrice, and — 

BEATRICE. That's the principal thing, of course — 

BOOTH. [ . . and discovering //.] But do let us keep to 
the subject. 

BEA'ruiCE. [iriih flat ter ing sincerity, \ Cer tai ri iy ooth. 
And there is hardly any subject that I wouldn't ask your 
advice about. Hut upon this . . do let me know better. 
Hugh and 1 will be happier apart. 

BOOTH. [ohstinaUiy.] SVhy? 

BEATHK’E. [u'fth rcsolutc paticncc, having vented a 
little sigh.] Hugh finds that my opinions distress him. 
And J have at la.st lost patience with Hugh. 

MR8. VOYSEY. [m7io lius bccn trying to follow this 
through her sprciacles.] What doeft Beatrice say? 

BOOTH, [translating into a loud sing-song,] That 
she wishes to leave her hiusband because she has lost 
patience! 

Mits. vov.*^EY. [with considerable acrimony,] .Then you 
must be a very ill-lem{H’red woman. Hugh has a sweet 
nature. 

HUGH. self-consciously,] Nonsense, mother. 

BEATRICE. [.•»/«) g(H)d-humouredly,] I quite agree 
with you, mother, [she continues to her husband in an even 
fust tone.] You have a sw’eet nature, Hugh, and it moat 
difBcuit to g(*t angry with you. 1 have been seven years 
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working up to it. But now that I am angry, I shall never 
get pleased again. 

The Major returns to his subject, refreshed by a 
moment's repose. 

BOOTH. How has he failed in his duty ? Tell us. I’m 
not bigoted in his favour. .1 know your faults, Hugh. 
He wags his head at hugh, who writhes vnth 
irriiatioif. 

HUGH. Why can’t you leave them alone . . leave us 
alone ? 

BEATRICE. I’d state my case against Hugh, if I thought 
he’d retaliate. 

HUGH, [desperately rounding on his brother.]^ If I tell 
you, you won’t understand. You understand nothing! 
Beatri^f |s angry with me because I won’t prostitute my 
art to make money. 

BOOTH, [glaficing at his vnfe.^ Please don’t use 
metaphors of that sort. 

BEATRICE, [reasonably.] Yes, I think Hugh ought to 
earn more money. 

BOOTH, [quite pleased to be getting along at last.] Well, 
why doesn’t he? 

HUGH. I don’t want mon^. 

BOOTH. You can’t say you don’t want money any more 
than you can say you c(on’t want bread. 

BEATRICE, [os she breaks off her cotton.] It’s when one 
has known what it is to be a little short of both . . 

Now the Major spreads himself and begins to be very 
wise, while HUGH, to whom this is more intolerable 
than all, can only clutch his hair. 

BOOTH. You know I never considered Art a very good 
profession for you, Hugh. And you won’t even stick to 
one department of it. It’s a profession that gets people 
into very bad habits, I consider. Couldn’t you take up 
sometbJng else? JlTou could still do those wood^euts in 
your spare time to amuse yourself. 
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HUGH, [commenting on this with two deliberate shovis of 
iimtdaied mirth.] Ila! Ha! 

BOOTH, [sublimely superior.] Well, it wouldn’t much 
matter if you didn’t do them at all! 

BEATRICE, [subtly.] Booth, there speaks the true 
critic. 

BOOTH, [deprecating any title to omniscience.] Well, 
I don’t pretend to know much about Art%ut — 

HUG H . It would matter to me. There speaks the artist. 

BEATRICE. The arrogance of the artist! 

HUGH. W’e have a right to be arrogant. 

BEATRICE. Good Workmen are humble. 

HUGH. And look to their wages. 

BEATRICE. W'cll, I’m only a workman. 

With that she breaks the contact of this deadly 
hoi^cless liitle quarrel by turning her head axvai^. 
The Majofy tcho has given it most friendly aitentioHy 
comments . . 

BOOTH. Of course! Quite so! I’m sure all that is a very 
interesting difference of opinion. 

MRS. VOYSEY leaves her armchair for her favourite 
station at the dining table. 

MRS. VOYSEY. Booth is the only one of you that I can 
hear at all distinctly. But if you two foolish young 
people think you want to separate . . try it. You’ll soon 
come back to each other and be glad to. People can’t 
fight against Nature for long. And marriage is a natural 
state . . once you’re married. 

BOOTH, [with intense approial.] Quite right, Mother. 

MRS. VOYSEY. I know. 

She resumes the Nineteenth Century. The* Majors 
to the despair of everybody, makes yet another start; 
trying oratory this time. 

BOOTH. My own opinion is, Beatrice and Hugh, that 
you don’t realise the meaning of the word marriage. 1 
don’t call myself a religious man . . but dash it all, you 
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were married in church! . . And you then entered upon 
an awful compact! . . Smely . . as a woman, Beatrice . . 
the religious point of it ought to appeal to you. Good 
Lord, suppose everybody were to carry on like this! And 
have you considered, Beatrice, that . . whether you’re 
right or whether you’re wrong. . . if you desert Hugh, you 
cut yourself off from the Family. 

BEATRICE, [widi the sweetest of smil€s!\ That will 
dbtress me terribly. 

BOOTH, [mt doubting her for a rruyment!\ Of course. 
HUGH flings up his head atid fndt relief at last in 
many words. 

HUGH. I wish to Heaven I’d ever been able to cut my- 
self off from the family! Look at Trenchard. 

BOOT»T. J^yobhlirtn a little at this unexpected attack.] I 
do not forgivel^renchard for quarreling with and deserting 
our father. 

HUGH. Trenchard quarreled because that was his only 
way of escape. 

BOOTH. Escape from what? 

HUGH. From tyranny! . . from hypocrisy! . . from 
boredom! . . from his Happy English Home! 

BEATRICE, [kindly.] Hugh . . Hugh . . it’s no use. 

BOOTH, [attempting sarcasm.] Speak so that Mother 
can hear you! 

But HUGH isnH to be stopped now. 

HUGH. Why are we all dull, cubbish, uneducated, 
hopelessly middle-class . . that is hopelessly out of date. 

BOOTH, \taking this as very personal.] Cubbish! 

HUGH. . . Because it’s the middle-class ideal that you 
should respect your parents . . live with them . . think 
with them • , grow like them. Natural affection and 
gratitude! That’s what’s expected, isn’t it? 

SOOTH, [not to he obliterated.] Certainly. 

BUQii. Keep your children ignorant of all that you 
don’t know, penniless except for your good pleasure, de« 
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pendent on you for permission to breathe freely . . and 
be sure that their gratitude will be most disinterested, and 
affection very natural. If your father’s a drunkard or 
poor; then perhaps you get free and can form an opinion 
or two of your own . . and can love him or hate him as 
he deserves. But our father and mother were models. 
They did their duty by us . . and taught us ours. 
Trenchard escaped, as I say. You took*ko the Army . . 
to of course you’ve never discovered how behind the times 
you are. [the Major is siupent] I tried to express myself 
in art . . and found there was nothing to express . . 
I’d been so well brought up. D’you blame me if I 
wander about in search of a soul of some sort ? And 
Honor — 

BOOTH, [disputing savagely.] ^cnrr is ^Qgry-^ppy 
at home. Everyone loves her. ^ 

HUGH, [with fierce sarcasm.] Yes . . what do we call 
her? Mother’s right hand! I wonder they bothered to 
give her a name. By the time little Ethel came they 
were tired of training children . . [his imce loses its sting; 
he doesnH complete this sentence.] 

BEATRICE. Poor little Ethel . . 

BOOTH. Poor Ethel! 

They speak as one speaks of the dead, and so the 
wrangling stops. Theti edward interposes quieUy. 

EDWARD. Yes, Hugh, if we’d been poor . . 

HUGH. I haven’t spoken of your fate, fid ward. That’s 
too shameful. 

EDWARD. . . We should at least have learnt how to 
i^nd money. 

BOOTH. J^ihctically.] ReaUy, Edward, need you 
attack me? 

HUGH. Well . . you’re so proud of representing 
the ftoiily! 

BOOTH. And may I ask what we’re discuasing now? 

BEATRICE. Yes, Edward. I knew how to gel the great- 
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est possible happiness out of a five pound note years 
before I had one. 

EDWARD. The first man who saved a sovereign has 
made a prisoner of me. 

BOOTH, [determined to capture the conversation again,] 
Has made a . . ? 

EDWARD. Will make . . if you understand that better. 
Booth. 

BOOTH. I don’t understand it at all. [they leave him 
the field,] And why for no earthly reason we must suddenly 
open up a — a street, which is very painful . . I really 
cannot see. One never knows who may be listening. 
[he glances most uneasily towards the door and drops his 
voice.] In that unhappy business, Edward, you very 
’•selv did what we all felt to be your duty. I’m sure we all 
hope you succeeded in your endeavours. But the 
least we can do now in respect to our poor father’s 
memory is to bury the matter in — in decent oblivion. And 
please . . please don’t talk of prison. I thought you’d 
given up that idea long ago. [having dismissed that 
subject unopposedy he takes a long breath.] Now we will 
return to the original subject of discussion. Hugh, this 
question of a separation — 

Past all patiencey hugh jumps up and flings his 
chair hack to its place. 

HUGH. Beatrice and I mean to separate. And nothing 
you may say will prevent us. The only diifficulty in the 
way b money. Can we command enough to live apart 
comfortably ? 

BOOTH. Well? 

HUGH. Well . . we can’t. 

BOOTH. Well ? 

HUGH. So we can’t separate. 

BOOTH, [speaking with bewilderment.] Then what in 
Heaven’s name have we been discussing it for? 

HUGH. I haven’b discussed it! I don’t want to discuss 
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it! Why can’t you mind your own business ? Now I’ll go 
back to the billiard room and my book. 

He is gone before tJie poor Major can recover his 
lost breath, 

BOOTH, [as he does recover it] I am not an impatient 
man . . but really . . [and then words fail himi\ 

BEAiTiiCE. [commenting calmly.] Of course Hugh was 
a spoilt child. They grow to hate theii*' parents sooner 
than others. He .still crie^ for what he wants. That 
makes him a wearisome companion. 

BOOTH, [i^ery sulky now.] You married him with 
your eyes open, I suppose? 

BEATRICE. How fcw womcn marry with their eyes open! 

BOOTH. You have never made the best of Hugh. 

BEATRICE. I have spared him that indignity 

BOOTH, [cindictively.] I am very glad ttlffT you canH 
separate. 

BEATRICE. As sooii as I’m reasonably sure of earning 
an income 1 shall walk off from him. 

The Major reriirs. 

BOOTH. You will do nothing of the sort, Beatrice. 

BEATRICE, [unruffled.] How will you stop me. Booth ? 

BOOTH. I shall tell Hugh he must command you to 
stay. 

BEATRICE, [with o little smile.] Now that might make 
a difference. It was one of the illusions of my girlhood 
that I should love a man who would master me. 

BOOTH. Hugh must assert himself. 

He begins to walk abouU giving some indication of 
how it should be done. Beatrice’s smile has 
vanished. 

BEATRICE. Don’t think I’ve enjoyed taking the lead in 
everything throughout my married l^e. But someone had 
to plan and scheme and be foreseeing . . we weren’t 
sparrows or lilies of the field . . someone had to, get up 
and do something, [she becomes conscious of his strutting 
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and smiles rather mischievously.] Ah . . if I*d married 
you* Booth! 

booth’s face grows heatijic. 

BOOTH. Well, I must own to thinking that I am a 
masterful man . . that is the duty of every man to be so. 
[he adds forgivingly.] Poor old Hugh! 

BEATRICE, [unable to resist temptation..] If I’d tried to 
leave you, Bogth, you’d have whipped me . . wouldn’t 
you? ^ 

BOOTH, [ecstatically complacent.] Ha . . well . . ! 

BEATRICE. Do say yes. Think how it’ll frighten 
Emily. 

The Major strokes his moustache and is most 
friendly. 

BOOTH. Hugh’s been a worry to me all my life. And 
now ^s Cl Family . . Well, I suppose I’d better 

'go and give the dear old chap another talking to. I quite 
see your point of view, Beatrice. 

BEATRICE. Why disturb him at his book? 

MAJOR BOOTH Uavcs them^ squaring his shoulders as 
becomes a lord of creation. The two sisiers-indaw go 
on with their work silently for a moment; then 
BEATRICE adds . , 

BEATRICE. Do you find Booth difficult to manage, 
Emily? 

EMILY, {putting down her knitting to consider the matter.] 
No. It’s best to allow him to talk himself out. When 
he’s done that he’ll often come to me for advice. 

1 let him get his owm way as much as possible . . or 
think he’s getting it. Otherwise he becomes so de- 
pressed. 

BEATRICE, [quietly amused.] Edward shouldn’t hear 
this. What has he to do with women’s secrets? 

EDWARD. I won’t tell . . and I’m a bachelor. 

EMILY, [solemnly as she takes up her knitting again.] 

Do ^ou really mean to leave Hugh ? 
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BEATRICE. [slighUy impatient.] Emily, IVe said so. 
They are joined hy Alice maitland, who comes in 
gaily. 

ALICE. What*s Booth shouting about in the billiard 
room? 

EMILY, [pained.] On Christmas Eve, too! 

BEATRICE. Don’t you take any interest in my matri- 
monial affairs? ,, 

MRS. VOYSEY shuts up^ the Nineteenth Century and 
removes her spectacles. 

MRS. VOYSEY. That’s a very interesting article. The 
Chinese Empire must be in a shocking state! Is it ten 
o’clock yet? 

EDWARD. Past. 

MRS. VOYSEY. [a^ EDWARD is behind her.] Can anyone^ 
see the clock? 

ALICE. It’s past ten, Auntie. 

MBS. VOYSEY. Then I think Fll go to my room. 
EMILY. Shall I come and look after you, Mother ? 

MRS. VOYSEY. If you'd find Honor for me, 
Emily. 

EMILY goes in search of the harmless necessary honor 
o7?d MRS. VOYSEY bcgins her nightly chant of de- 
parture. 

MRS. VOYSEY. Good night. Alice. Good night, Edward. 
EDWARD. Good night. Mother. 

MRS. VOYSEY. [with suddai sewrity,] Fm not pleased 
with you, Beatrice. 

BEATRICE. Fra sorry. Mother. 

But without waiting to be atmvered the old lady has 
sailed out of the room. Beatrice, Edward, xmd 
ALICE are attuned to each other enough to he able to 
talk with ease. 

BEATRICE. Hugh is right about his famfly. It’ll 
never make any new life for itself. 

EDWARD. There are Booth’s children. 
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BEATBICE. Poor little devils! 

ALICE. [jwdtcia%.] Emily is an excellent mother. 

BEATRICE. Yes . . they’ll grow up good men and 
women. And one will go into the Army and one into the 
Navy and one into the Church . . and perhaps one to the 
Devil and the Colonies. They’ll serve their country and 
govern it and help to keep it like themselves . . dull and 
respectable . . iiopelessly middle-class, [she •puls dovm 
her work now and elevates an^ratorical fist] Genius and 
Poverty may exist in England, if they’ll hide their heads. 
For show days w^e’ve our aristocracy. But never let us 
%)rget, gentlemen, that it is the plain solid middle-class 
man who has made us . . what we are. 

EDWARD, [in sympathetic derision!\ Hear hear • . ! 
cries of bravo! 

BEA^iCi;.. 'i\ow, vhat is out of my book . . the next 
dne. [she takes up her work agam.] You know, Edward . . 
without wishing to open up Painful Streets . . however 
scandalous it has been, your father left you a man’s work to 
do. 

EDWARD, [his face cloudy,] An outlaw’s! 

BEATRICE, [whimsical, after a moment] I meant that. 
At all events you’ve not had to be your father’s right arm . . 
or the instrument of justice , . or a representative of the 
people . . or anything second hand of that sort, have you ? 

EDWARD, [with sudden excitement.] Do you know 
what I discovered the other day about [he nods ai the 
portrait.] . , him? 

BEATRICE, [enquiring calmly.] Innocence or guilt ? 

EDWARD. lie saved his firm once . . that was true. A 
most Capable piece of heroism. Then, fifteen years after* 
wards . . he started again. 

BEATRICE, [greatly interested.] Did he now? 

EDWARD. One can’t believe it was merely through 
waaki^ . . 

BEATRICE. artistic enthusiasni.] Of coiB»e not 
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He was a great financier . . a man of imagination. He 
had to find scope for his abilities or die. He despised these 
fat little clients living so snugly on their unearned incomes . . 
and put them and their money to the best use he could. 

EDWARD, [shaking his head solemnly. '\ That’s all a 
fine phrase for robbery. 

BEATRICE turns her clever face to him and begins to 
follow up her subject keenly. < 

BEATiiic'E. My dear Edward . . I understand you’ve 
been robbing your rich clients for the benefit of the poor 
ones? 

ALICE. \who hasni missed a word.'\ Thai’s true. 

EDWARD, [gently^ Well . . we’re all a bit in debt 
to the poor, aren't we? 

BEATRICE. Quite SO. And you don’t possess andyojjjMi 
father didn’t jiossess that innate sen»^ ortlte^credfiess or 
property . . . [she enjoys that idirase] which alone cfflf 
make a truly honest man. Nor did the man possess it who 
picked my pocket last Friday week . . nor does the tax- 
gatherer . . . nor do I, Your father’s freedom from 
prejudice was tempered by a taste for Power and Display. 
Yours is by Charity. But that’s all the difference I’ll 
admit between you. Robbery! , . it’s a beautiful word. 

EDWARD, [a little pained by as much of this as he 
takes to be serious,] I think he might have told me the 
truth. 

BEATRICE. Perhaps he didn’t know it! W^ould you have 
believed him? 

EDWARD. Perhaps not. But I loved him. 

BEATRICE looks again at the gentle^ earnest face, 

BEATRICE. After as well as before? 

EDWARD. Yes. And not from mere force of habit 
either. 

BEATRICE. revtrtnct in her voice nou?.] That 

should silence a bench of judges. Well . . wdi , . 
Her sewing finished, she stuffs the things into Im 
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basket, gets up in her abrupt unconventional way 
and goes without another word. Her brain is 
busy with the Voysey Inheritance, edwakd and 
and ALICE are left in chairs by the fire, facing each 
other like an old domestic couple. 

EDWARD. Stay and speak to me. 

ALICE. I want to. Something more serious has 
happened sin«e dinner. 

EDWARD. I’m glad you ican see that. 

ALICE. What is it? 

EDWARD, [with sudden exultation.] The smash has 
come . . and not by my fault. Old George Booth — 

ALICE. Has he been here? 

EDWARD. Can you imagine it ? That old man forced me 
^ Miio telling him the truth. I told him to take what money 
of his there was, and prosecute. lie won’t prosecute, but 
he bargains to take the money . . and further to bleed us, 
sovereign by sovereign, as I earn sovereign by sovereign 
with the sweat of my soul. I’ll see him in his Christian 
Heaven first . . the Jew! 

ALICE, [keeping her head.] You can’t reason with 
him? 

EDWARD. He thinks he has the whip hand and he 
means to use it. Also the Vicar has been told . . who 
has told his wife. She knows how not to keep a secret. 
The smash has come at last. 

ALICE. So you’re glad? 

EDWARD. Thankful. My conscience is dear. I’ve 
done my best, [then as usual with him, his fervour 
collapses.] And oh, Alice . . has it been worth doing? 

ALICE, [encouragingly.] Half a dozen people pulled 
out of the fiire. 

EDWARD. If only that isn’t found out! I’ve bungled 
this job, Alice. I feared all along I should. It was work 
for % strong man . . not for me. 

Aucs* Worlc {pr a patient man. 
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EDWAED. You use kind words. But IVe never 
Shirked the truth about myself. My father said mine was 
a weak nature. He knew. 

ALICE. You have a religious nature. 

EDWARD, [surprised,] Oh no! 

AI.1CE. [proceeding to explain.] Therefore you’re not 
fond of creeds and ceremonies. Therefore . . as the good 
things of this wordly world don’t satisfy you» you shirk 
contact with it all you can. I understand this temptation 
to neglect and despise practical things. But if one yields 
to it one’s character narrows and cheapens. That’s a 
pity . . but it’s so. 

EDWARD, [his eyes far away.] D’you ever feel that 
there aren't enough windows in a house? 

ALICE, [prosaimlly.] In this weather . . too ma^v^ 

EDWARD. Well then . . in a housif— especially in a big 
city — in my office at work* then . . one is out of hearing 
of all the music of the world. And when one does get back 
to Nature* instead of being all curves to her roundness* one 
is all corners. 

ALICE, [sm il i ng at h i m .] Yes, you love to think idly , • 
just as Hugh does. You do it quite well, too. [ihxn 
briskly.] Edward* may 1 scold you? 

EDWARD. For that ? 

ALICE. Because of that. You’re grown to be a sloven 
lately . . deliberately letting yourself be unhappy. 

EDWARD. Ls happiness under one’s control? 

ALICE. My friend, you shouldn’t neglect your happiness 
any more than you neglect to w^ash your face. Here has 
thesqualour of your work been making you poor. Because 
it was liable to be stopped at any moment uncompleted . . 
why should that let your life be incomplete ? Edward, for 
the last eighteen months you’ve been h*ke a moral 
portent than a man. Y’^ou’ve not had a smile to throw to 
a friend . . or an opinion upon any subject Yqu’ve 
dropped your Volunteering. {Ar protesls.] I know thm’a 
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something comic in volunteering . . though Heaven knows 
what it is! I suppose you found it out of keeping with 
your unhappy fate. And how slack you were in your 
politics last November. I don’t believe you even voted . . 

EDWARD, [contrite at this] That was wrong of me! 

ALICE. Yes, 1 expect a man to be a good citizen. And 
you don’t even eat properly. 

With thnt she completes the accmation and Edward 
searches round for a^ defence, 

EDWARD. Alice, it was always an effort with me to do 
all those things . . and lately every effort has had to go to 
my work. 

ALICE. You did them . . on principle. 

EDWARD. Don't laugh at me. 

• ALICE, [whispering the awful words.] Then truthfully, 
Edward, once upon a time you were a bit of a prig. 

EDWARD, [with enough sense of humour to whisper 
hack] Was I? 

ALICE. I’m afraid so! But the prig fell ill when your 
father died . . and had to be buried in his grave. [Then 
her voice rises stirringly.] Oh, don’t you see what a blessing 
this cursed work was meant to be to you ? Why must you 
stand stiff against it? 

EDWARD, [without o smUe now.] But lately, Alice,I’ve 
hardly known myself. Once or twice I’ve lost my temper , . 
I’ve been brutal. 

ALICE. That’s the best news in the world. There’s 
your own wicked nature coming out. That’s what we’ve 
been waiting for . . that’s what we want. That’s you. 

EDWARD, [still serious.] I’m sorry for it. 

ALICE. Oh, Edward, be a little proud of pocn* human* 
ity . . take your own share in it gladly. It so discourages 
the rat of us if you don’t 

Suddenly he breaks down compleUly, 

smiFARO. I can’t let myself be glad and live. There’s 
the future to duuk of. Axid I’m so afraid of that. 1 must 
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pretend I don’t care . . even to myself . . even to you. 

ALICE \heT mocking at an end.] What is it you fear 
most about the future . . not just the obviously unpleasant 
things ? 

EDWAUD. They’ll put me in prison. 

ALICE. Perhaps. 

EDWARD. Who’ll be the man who comes out? 

ALICE. Yourself. ^ 

EDWARD. No, no! I’m a • o’Ward. I can’t stand alone, 

it’s too lonely. I need affection . . I need friends. I 
cling to people that I don’t care for deeply . . just for the 
comfort of it. I’ve no home of my own. Every house 
that welcomes me now I like to think of as something of a 
home. And I know that this disgrace in store will leave 
me for a long time or a short time . . homeless. ^ 

There he sits shaken. AhicE<^tvaiis a moment, t joi 
taking her eyes from him: then speaks. 

ALICE. There’s something else I want to scold you for. 
You’ve still given up proposing to me. Certainly that 
shows a lack of courage . . and of j)erseverance. Or is it 
the loss of what I always considered a very laudable 
ambition ? 

EDWARD is hardly able to inist his cars. Then he 
looks into her face and his thankfulness frames 
itself into a single sentence. 

EDWARD. Will you marry me? 

ALICE. Yes, Edward. 

For a minute he jmt holds his breath with happi- 
ness. But he shakes himself free of it, almost 
samgely. 

EDW^ARD. No, no, no, we mustn’t be stupid* I’m 
sorry 1 asked for that. 

ALICE, [mih serene strength.] I’m glad that you want 
me. While I live . . where I am will be Home. 

EDWARD, [strugglitig with himse{f.] No, it’s too^late. 
If you’d said Yes before I came into my inheritance . . 
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perhaps I shouldn’t have given myself to the work. So be 
glad that it’s too late. I am. 

aLice. [happily.] There was never any chance of my 
marrying you when you were only a well-principled prig. 
I di^'t want you . . and I don’t believe you really 
wantM me. Now you do. And you must always take 
what you want. 

EDWARD, [iitming to her again.] My dear, what 
have we to start life upon . • to build our house upon? 
Poverty . . and prison for me. 

ALICE, [mischievom^ Edward, you seem to think 
that all the money in the world was invested in your 
precious firm. I have four hundred a year of my own. At 
least let that tempt you. 

^ EDWARD catche.'i her in his arms with a momentary 

^ little hurst of passion. 

^ EDWARD. You’re tempting me. 

She did not resist, but nevertheless he breaks away 
from her, disappointed %vith himself. She goes 
on, quietly, serenely. 

ALICE. Am I ? Am I playing upon your senses in any 
way ? Am I a silly child looking to you for protection in 
return for your favour ? Shall I hinder or help your life ? 
If you don’t think me your equal as woman to man, we’ll 
never speak of this again. But if you do . . look at me 
and make your choice. To refuse me my work and 
happiness in life and to cripple your own nature . . or to 
take my hand. 

She puts out her hand frankly, as a friend should. 
With only a second's though t he, happy too now, takes 
it as frankly. Then she sits beside him and quite 
cheerfully changes the subject. 

AUCE. Now, referring to the subject of Mr. George 
Booth. What will he do? 

edwabd. [responsive though impatienl!] He’ll do 
nothing. I sWl bsl before him. 
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AUC£. What about his proposal? 

EDWABD. That needs no answer. 

ALICE. Yes, it does. I know the temptation to hit back 
at him mock-heroically . . it’s natural. Well, we’ll 
consider it done. But he’s a silly old man and he do^n’t 
know what he’s talking about. I think we can bargain 
with him to keep the firm going somehow . . and if we 
can we must. 

At this EDWARD ma3ces a last attempt to abandon 
himself to his troubles, 

EDWARD. No, Alice, no . . let it end here. It has done 
for me . . I’m broken. And of course we can’t be mar- 
ried . . that’s absurd. 

ALICE, \wiih firmness enough for two,] We shall be 
married. And nothing’s broken . . except our pride anij 
righteousness . . and several other things we’re ‘better 
without. And now we must break our dignity in^^ 
bargaining. 

EDWARD, [struggling in the toils of x'iriue.] But it’ll 
be so useless. Colpas’ll be round in a day or two to make 
his conditions . . he’ll tell some intimate friend. They’ll 
all come after their money like wasps after honey. And 
if they know 1 won’t lift a finger in my own defence . . 
what sort of mercy will they have? 

ALICE, [triumphantly completing her case.] No, Edward, 
if you surrender yourself entirely, you’ll find them 
powerless against you. You see, you had something to 
hope or fear from Mr. Booth . . you hoped in your heart 
l^’d end your trouble. But when you’ve conquered that 
Ittt little atom of the selfishness which gets in one’s way, I 
think you’ll find you can do w’hat you wish with these 
selfish men. [and she adds fervently,] Oh, it’s a power so 
seldom used. But the man who is able, and cares deeply, 
and yet has nothing to hope or fear is all powerful . . even 
in little things. 

BDWAAD. Will nothing ever happen to set me fite? 
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Shall I never be able to rest for a moment . . turn round 
and say Fve succeeded or I’ve failed? 

ALICE. That isn’t what matters. 

EDWARD. If they could all meet and agree, they might 
s^lld^^te themselves and keep me at it for life. 

ALICE. WJiat more could you wish for? 

EDWARD. 'Jhan that dreary round! 

ALICE. My dear, the world must be put tidy. That’s 
the work which splendid criminals . . and others leave 
about for us poor commonplace people to do. 

EDWARD, [iviih a little laiigh.] And I don’t believe 
in Heaven either. 

ALICE, [close to him.] But there’s to be our life. 
What’s wrong with that? 

EQ^fv^ARD. My deg-r, when they put me in prison for 
3;ffndling — [he makes the word sound its worst.] 

ALICE. I think they won’t. But if they are so stupid • . 
I must be very careful. 

EDWARD. Of what? 

ALICE. To avoid false pride. I shall be foolishly 
proud of you. 

EDWARD. It’s good to be praised sometimes . , by 
you. 

ALICE. My heart praises you. Good night. 

EDWARD. Good night. 

She kisses his forehead. But he puts up his face 
like a child, so she bends down and for {he first time 
their lips meet. Then she steps back from him, 
adding happily, with perhaps just a touch of shyness, 

AUCE. Till to-morrow. 

EDWARD, [echoing in gratitude the hope and promise 
in her voice.] Till to-morrow. 

She leaves him to sit there by the table for a fm 
moments longer, looking into his future, streaked 
^ as it is to'be trouble and joy. As whose is notf 
From above . . from above the mantelpiece, i&ud is to 
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say . . the face of the hie me . voybet seems to looh 
dawn upon his son not unkindly, though with ihat 
curious buccaneering twist of the eyebrows which 
distinguished his countenance in life. 
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At Shapters, oEonaE farrants’s house in Hertfordshire. 

Ten o’clock on a Sunday evening in summer. 

Facing you at her piano by the window, from which she 
is protected by a little screeti, sits mrs. paurant ; 
a woman of the interesting age, clear-eyed and all 
her face serene, except for a little pucker of the bmws 
which shows a puzzled mind upon some important 
matters. To became almost an ideal hostess has been 
her achievement ; and in her own home, a^ now, this 
grace is written upon every movement. Her eyes 
pass over the head of a girU sitting in a low chair by 
a Utile table, with the shaded lamplight falling on her 
face. This is lucy davenport; twenty-three, un- 
defeated in anything as yet and so unsoftened. The 
book on her lap is closed, for she has been listening 
to the music. It is possibly some German philos- 
opher, whom she reads with a critical appreciation of 
his shortcomings. On the sofa near her lounges 
MRS. o’conneia; a charming woman, if by charming 
you understand a woman who converts every quality 
she possesses into a means of attraction, and has no use 
for any others. On the sofa opposite sits miss trs^- 
BELXi. In a few years, when her hair is quite grey, 
she will assume as by right the dignity of an old maid. 
Between these two in a low armchair is lady daven- 
port. She has attained to many dignities. Mother 
i «1S 
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and grandmother^ she has hrovghi into the world 
and nourished not merely life hut character, A 
wonderful face she has, full of proud memories and 
fearless of the future. Behind her, on a sofa between 
the windows, is Walter kent. He is just 
the average English father would like his sq^ to he. 
You can see the light shooting out through the 
windows and mixing with moonshine upon a 
smooth lawn. On ypur left is a door. There are 
many books in the room, hardly any pictures, a 
statuette perhaps. The owner evidently sets beauty 
of form before beauty of colour. It is a woman^s 
room and it has a certain delicate austerity. By the 
time you hare observed everything MRS. farrant 
has played Chopitfs prelude opus 28, number 20 
from beginning to end. < ^ 

LADY DAVENPORT. Thuiik you, my dear Julia. 

WALTER KENT. [Protesting.] No more? 

MRS. FARRANT. I won’t plav for a moment longer than 
I feel musical. 

MISS TRKBELL. Do you thiiik it right, Julia, to finish 
with that after an hour's Bach? 

MRS. FARRANT. I Suddenly came over Chopinesque, 
Fanny; . . what's your objection ? [tt5 

FRA^’:r:s TREBELL. What . . when Bach has rabed 
me to the heights of unselfishness! 

AMY o’coNNELL. [Grimacing sweetly, her eyes only 
half lifted.] Docs he ? I'm glad that 1 don’t understand 
him. 

FRANCES TREBELL. [Putting mete preUiness in its 
pZocf .] One may prefer Chopin when one is , young. 

AMY o'coNNELL. And IS that a reproach or a oompll- 
ment? 

WALTER KENT, [Boldly.] I do, 

FRANCES TREBELL. Or a man may . . unless^ he’s a 
philosopher. 
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LADY DAVENPORT. [To the Tcscuei] Miss Trebcll, 
you’re very hard on mere humanity. 

FRANCES TREBELL. [Com'plcting thc reproof,] That’s 
my wretched training as a schoolmistress, Lady Daven- 
port . . one grew to fear it above all things. 

LUCY ’^DAVENPORT. [Throwing in tho monosyllable 
with sharp youthful enquiry^ Why? 

FRANCES TR&ELL. There were no text books on the 
subject. 

MRS. TARRANT. [Smiling at h^r friend.] Yes, Fanny . . 
I think you escaped to look after your brother only just 
in time. 

FRANCES TREBELL. In another year I might have been 
head-mistress, which commits you to approve of the 
system for ever. 

LA^)Y DAVENPORT.^ [Shaking her wise head.] I’ve 
watched the Education fever take England . . . 

FRANCES TREBELL. If I hadn’t stopped teaching things 
I didn’t understand . . ! 

AMY o’coNNELL. [iYot without mischicf] And what 
was the effect on the pupils? 

LUCY DAVENPORT. I Can tell you that. 

AMY o’coNNELL. Frances never taught you. 

LUCY DAVENPORT. No, I wish she had. But I was at 
her sort of a school before I went to Newnham. jT know. 

FRANCES TREBELL. [Fer^ distastefully.] Up-to-date, it 
was described as. 

LUCY DAVENPORT. Well, it w’as like a merry-go-round 
at top speed. You felt things wouldn’t look a bit like that 
when .you came to a standstill. 

AMY "o’coNNELL. And they don’t? 

LUCY DAVENPORT, [With great decision.] Not a 
bit 

AMY o’coNNELL. [In her velvet tone.] I was taught 
the wllble •dutjf^ woman by a parson-uncle who dis- 
believed in his Cnurdi, 
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WALTER KENT. When & man at Jude’s was going to 
take orders . . . 

AMY O’CONNELL. Judc’s ? 

WALTER KENT. At Oxford. The dons went very 
gingerly with him over bits of science and history. 

[This wakes a fruitful thought in julia pjoirant’s 
6fain.] 

MRS. FARHANT. Mamma, have you ev%r discussed so- 
called anti-Christian sciene^ with Lord Charles.^ 

FRANCES TREBELL. . . CantelupC ? 

MRS. FARRANT. Y cs. It w^as ovcF appointing a teacher 
for the schools down here . . he was staying with us. The 
Vicar’s his fervent disciple. However, we were consulted. 

LUCY DAVENPORT. Didn’t Lord Charles want you to 
send the boys there till they were ready for Harrow ? • 

MRS. FARRANT. YcS. ' 

FRANCES TREBELL. Quite the last thing in Toryism ! 

MRS. FARRANT. Mainiiia made George say we were 
too nouveau riche to risk it. 

LADY DAVENPORT, [/fj she laughsJ] 1 couldn’t resist that. 

MRS. FARRANT. [Catching something of her sulgecTs 
dr^ driving manner.] Lord Charles takes the superior 
line and says . . that with his consent the Church may 
teach tl]^e unalterable Truth in scientific language or 
legendary, whichever is easier understanded of the people. 

LADY DAVENPORT. Is it the pFospcct of Disestablishment 
suddenly makes him so accommodating P 

FRANCES TREBELL. [ JVifh large contejnpt.] He needn’t 
be. The majority of people believe the world was made 
in an English week. 

LUCY DAVENPORT. Oh, HO ! 

PRANCES TREBELU No Bishop dapc deny it. 

MRS. FARRANT. [Frtwi the heights of esiperience,] Dear 
Lucy, do you seriously think that the English spi^'t — ^the 
nerve that runs down the backbone^— la disturb^ by new 
theology . . or new anything ? 
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tlkm DAVENPORT. [Enjoying her epigram.] What a 
waste of persecution history shows us! 

WALTER KENT now captures the conversation with, a 
very young politician's fervour. 

WALTER KENT. Once they’re disestablished they must 
make up their minds what they do believe. 

LADY DAVENPORT. I prcsumc Lord Charles thinks 
it’ll hand the Church over to him and his . . dare I say 
‘Sect*? 3 

WALTER KENT. Won't it? lie knows what he wants. 

MRS. TARRANT. [Suhtly.] There’s ihe election to come 
yet. 

WALTER KENT. But now both parties are pledged to a 
bill of some sort. 

^ MRS. TARRANT. Political prophecies have a knack of 
not -coming true; but? d'you know, Cyril Horsham warned 
me to watch this position developing . . nearly four years 
ago. 

TRANCES TBEBELL. Sitting on the opposition bench 
sharpens the eye-sight. 

w' ALTER KENT. [/ro?iica%.] Has he been pleased with 
the prospect? 

MRS. TARRANT. [With perfect diplomacy.] If the 
Church must be disestablished . . better done by its 
friends than its enemies. * , 

TRANCES TREBELL. Still 1 don’t gather he’s pleased 
with his dear cousin Charles’s conduct. 

MRS. TARRANT. [Shrugging!] Oh, lately, Lord Charles 
has never concealed his tactics. 

FRANCES TREBELL. And that Speech at I^iCeds was the 
crowning move I suppose; just asking the Nonoonformists 
to bring things to a head ? 

MBS. TARRANT. [JudidaUy.] 1 think that was pre* 
cipitate. 

iTMiaigL KENT, \f3iving them lord Charles*# oratory.] 
GentloneR, la thlse latter days of Radical oppcHtunism! — 
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You know, 1 was there . . sitting next to an old gentle- 
man who shouted ^Oesuit.** 

FRAJfCES TREBELL. But supposing Mallaby and the 
Nonconformists hadn’t been able to force the Liberals’ 
hand ? 

MRS. FARRANT. [Speaking as of inferior J)eings.] 
Why, they were glad of any cry going to the Country! 

FRANCES TREBELL. [As shc considers tkis»] Yes . . 
and Lord Charles would still Jjave had as good a chance of 
forcing Lord Horsham’s. It has been clever tacti 9 s. 

LTJCY DAVENPORT. [Who has been listening, sharp-eyed.] 
Contrariwise, he wouldn’t have liked a Radical Bill 
though, would he? 

WALTER KENT. \lViih aplovfd).] He knew he was safe 
from that. The government must have dissolved before 
Christmas anyway . . and the swing* of the pendulum^ a 
sure thing. 

MRS. FARRANT. ]\Vith her smile.] It’s never a sure 
thing. 

WALTER KENT. Oh. Mrs. Farrant, look how unpopular 
the Liberals are, 

FRANCES TREBELL. What made them bring in Resolu- 
tions? 

WALTER KENT. [Overflowing with knowledge of the 
was told Mallaby insisted on their showing 
they meant business. I thought he was being too clever 

. . and it turns out he was. Tommy Luxmore told 
me there was a fearful row in the Cabinet about it. 
But on their last legs, you know, it didn’t seem to matter, 
1 suppose. Even then, if Prothero had mustered up an 
ounce of tact . . I believe they could have pulled them 
through . . 

FRANCEB TREBELL. Not the Spoliation one. 

WALTER KENT. Well, Mr. TrebcU dished that! 

FRANCES TREBELL. Heniy says his speech 
turn a vote. 
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MBS. FARRANT. charming irony.] How dis- 

interested of him! 

WALTER KENT. [Enfhusiastici] That speech did if ever 
a speech did. 

FRANCES TREBELT^. Is there any record of a speech tliat 
ever didi He just carried lys own little following with 
him. 

MRS. FARRANT. But the crux of the whole matter is 
and has always been . . what’s to be done with the 
Church’s money. 

LUCY DAVENPORT. [Visualising sovereigns.] A hun- 
dred millions or so . . think of it! 

FRANCES TREBELL. There lias been from the start a 
good deal of anti-Noiiconformist feeling against applying 
^he money to seculai uses. 

MRS. FARRANT. [Lk'^rccaiing false modesty, on anyone*s 
behalf] Oh, of course the speech turned votes . . twenty 
of them at least. 

LUCY DAVENPORT. [Determined on information.] Then 
I w'as told Lord Horsham had tried to come to an under- 
standing himself with the Nonconformists about Dis- 
establishment — oh — a long time ago . . over the Education 
Bill, 

rRANCF^s TREBELL. Is that true, Julia? 

MRS. FARRANT. HoW sllOUld I knOW? 

FRANCES TREBELL. [With somc mischicf\ You m^ight. 

MRS. FARRANT. \f\^eighing her words^ I don’t think 
it would have been altogether wdse to make advances. 
They’d have asked more than a Conservative government 
could possibly persuade the Church to give up. 

WALTER KENT. I don’t sce that Horsham’s much better 
off now. He only turned the Radicals out on the Spoli- 
ation question by the help of Trebell. And so far I 
mean» till this election is over Trebell counts still as one of 
them, •do^n’t he. Miss Trebell ? Oh . . perhaps he 
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FRAKCfB TREBSLL. He*il tell you he never has counted 
as one of them. 

MRS. FARRANT, No doubt Lord Charles would sooner 
have done without his help. And that’s why I didn’t ask 
the gentle Jesuit this week-end if anyone wants to know. 

WALTER KENT. [Siu'pcnl pi this lack of 'parUf s'piriiil 
What *. . he’d rather have had the Liberals go to the 
country undefeated! 

MRS. FARRANT. ]fVith jfnmc.] The election may 
bring us back independent of Mr. Trebell and anything 
he stands for. 

WALTER KENT. [ShaT^ply^ But you asked Lord 
Horsham to meet him. 

MRS. FARRANT. [IVitk siUl moTC finesse.^ I had my 
reasons. Votes aren’t everything. 

LADY DAVENPORT hos bccti Ustcning with rather a 
dovbifxd smile; she notv caps the discussion^ 

LADY DAVENPORT. I’m relieved to hear you say so, my 
dear Julia. On the other liand democracy seems to have 
brought itself to a pretty pass. Here’s a measure, which 
the country as a whole neither demands nor approves 
of, will certainly be carried, you tell me, because a min- 
ority on each side is determined it shall be . . for totally 
different reasons. 

MH^ FARRANT. [Shrugging again.] It isn’t our busi- 
ness to prevent popular government looking foolish. 
Mamma. 

LADY DAVENPORT. Is that Tory c^micism or feminine ? 
At this moment georoe fakrant cornea throvgk 
the window; a good natured man of forty five. He 
would tell you thai he was educated at Eton and 
Oxford. Bid the knowledge which saves his life 
comes from the thrusting upon him of authority and 
experience; ranging from the management of an 
estate which he inherited at twenty fout^ through 
the dunrtnanship of a newspaper syndietdep through 
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a successful marriage^ to a minor post in the last 
Tory cabinet and the prospect of one in the near^ 
coming nc.ri. Thanks to his agents, editors, per^ 
manent oficixtls, and hu oivn common sense, he al- 
ways acquits himself creditably. He comes to his 
wife's side and ivaitsfor a pause in the conversation. 

LADY DAVENPORT. I remember Mr. Disraeli once 
said to me . . Clever women are as dangerous to the State 
as dynamite. ^ 

FRANCIS TREBELL. [A'o< to bc impressed by Disraeli.\ 

Well, Lady Davenport, if men will leave our intellects 
lying loose about . . 

FARUANT. Blackborougli’s going, Julia. 

MRS. TARRANT. Yes, GcorgC. 
t LADY DAVENPORT. [Concluding her little apologue to 
MISS TREBELL. J YtS, my dear, but power without re- 
sponsibility isn’t good for tlie character that wields it 
either. 

( There follows farrant through the window a man 
of fifty • He has ahoul him that unmistakeahle air 
of acquired wealth and power which distinguishes 
many Jews and has therefore come to be regarded as a 
solely J ewish characteriMic. H e speaks always with 
that swift decision which betokens a narrowed view. 
This is RUSSELL blackborough; manufacturer, 
politician . . statesman, his own side calls him\ 

BLACKBOROUGH. \To his hostess^ If I start now, 
they tell me, I shall get home before the moon goes down. 
I’m sorry 1 must get back to-night. It*s been a most 
delightful week-end. 

MBik. FARRANT. [GracefoUy giving him a goodJ>ye 
hafid.'\ And a successful one, I hope. 

FABBANT. We talked Education for half an hour. 

MBS. FABBANT. [Her eyebrowB lifting a sha4€.\ Edu-* 

cation! • 

FABBAKT. T^n Trebdi went away to work. 
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BLACKBOBOUGH. I*ve missed the music, 1 fear. 

MBS. FARRAKT. But it’s been Bach. 

BiACKBOROUQH. No Chopin ? 

MRS* FARRANT. For a minute only. 

BLACKBOROUGH. Why don’t these new Italian men 
write things for the piano! Good'night, Lady^Daven- 
port. ^ 

LADY DAVENPORT. [As he bows over kef hand.] And 
what has Education to do ^with it ? 

BLACKBOROUGH. [N on-committal himstelf.] Perhaps it 
was a subject that compromised nobody. 

LADY DAVENPORT. I)o you tliink my daughter has been 
wasting her time and her tact? 

FARRANT. [C/ap 2 >^‘n^ him on the sfwnlder,] Black- 
borough’s frankly flabbergasted at the publicity of this 
intrigue. <.t 

MRS. FARRANT. Intrigue! Mr. Trebell walked across 
the House . . actually into your arras. 

BLACKBOROXTQii. [With a certain dvhioue grimneas\ 
Well . , we’ve had some very interesting talks since. And 
his viexvs upon Education are quite . . Utopian. Good 
bye, Mi.ss Trebell. 

FRANCEB TREBELL. Good-bvC. 

MRS. FARRANT. I Wouldn’t be so haughty till after the 
election, if 1 were you, Mr. Blackborough. 

BLACKBOROUGH, \lndifferenthj,] Oh, I’m glad he’s 
with us on the Church question . . so far. 

MRS. FARR.\NT. So far as you’ve made up your minds ? 
The electoral cal will jump soon. 

BiACKBOROUGH . [.1 / J Ulc beaten htj sttek polite ct/nicism.] 

Well . . our conservative principles! After all we Jwow 
what they are. Cood-iiight, Mrs. O’ConnelL 

AMV o’coNNEi.L, Good-niglit 

FARRANT. Youp neuralgia better ? 

AMV O’CONNELL. By fits and starts. ^ « 

FARRANT. [/^o^wrf/y.] Comc and play bilUards* 
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sham and Maconochie started a game. They can neither 
of them play. We left them working out a theory of angles 
on bits of paper. 

WALTER KENT. Profcssor Maconochie lured me on to 
golf yesterday. He doesn’t suffer from theories about 
that. ^ 

BLACKBOROUGH. [With approval.] Started life as a 
caddie. 

WALTER KENT. [PulHfig ^ wry facc^ So he told me 
after the first hole. 

BLACKBOROUGH. What’s this, Kent, about Trebell’s 
making you his secretary? 

WALTER KENT. He thinks he’ll have me. 

BLACKBOROUGH. [Almost reprovinghj.] No question 
of politics? 

* TARRANT. Morc iiitriguc, Blackborough. 

WALTER KENT. \\Viih disarming candour.] The truth 
is, you see, 1 haven’t any as yet. I was Socialist at 
Oxford . . but of course that doesn’t count. I think I’d 
better learn my job under the best man I can find . . and 
who’ll have me. 

BLACKBOROUGH. [Gtavely.] What does your father 
say ? 

WALTER KENT. Oh, as lohg as Jack will inherit the 
property in a Tory spirit! My father thinks it my wild 
oats. « 

A Footman has come in. 

THE FOOTMAN. YouT Car is round, sir. 

BLACKBOROUGH. Ah! Good-niglit, Miss Davenport. 
Good-bye again, Mrs. Farrant . . a charming week-end. 

‘ , He makes a bvtsinessdike departure^ fabrant foUows 
him. 

THE FOOTMAN. A telephone message from Dr. Wedge- 
croft, ma’am. His thanks; they stopped the express for 
him ^t Hitchin and he has reached London quite 
safely. 
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MRS. FA^RANT. Thank you. 

[The Footman goes ovi, mbs. farbant exhales 
delicately as if the air were a litUe refined by black- 
borough’s removal] 

MRS* farrant. Mr. Blackborough and his patent 
turbines and his gas engines and what not are the motive 
power of our party nowadays, Fanny. 

FRANCES trebell. Yes, you claim to be steering 
plutocracy. Do you never wonder if it isn’t steering you ? 
MRS. o’ CONNELL, growing restless, has wandered 
round the room picking at the books in their cases, 

AMY o’ CONNELL. I always like your books, Julia. It’s 
an intellectual distinction to know someone who has read 
them. 

MRS. FARRANT. That’s the Communion I choose. 

FRANCES TREBELL. Aristocrat . .^fastidious aristocrat.* 

MRS. FARRANT. No, ROW. Learning’s a great leveller. 

FRANCES TREBELL. But Julia . . books are quite 
unreal. D’you think life is a bit like them? 

MRS. FARRANT. They bring me into touch with . . Oh, 
.there’s nothing more deadening than to be boxed into a set 
in Society! Speak to a woman outside it . . she doesn’t 
understand your language. 

FRANCES TREBELL. And do you think by prattling 
Hegel with Gilbert Wedgecroft when he comes to physic 
you-^ 

MRS. FARRANT. [Joi/oiis[y.] Excellent physic that is. 
He never leaves a prescription. 

LADY DAVENPORT. Don’t you think an aristocracy of 
brains is the best aristocracy. Miss Trebell? 

FRANCsa TREBELL. o litUe more biUemess than 

the abstracHon of the subject demands,] I’m sure it is just 
as out of touch with humani^ as any other . . more so, 
p^haps. 1! 1 were a country 1 woul^’t be governed by 
arid intellects. 

ifiia. FARRANT. Manners, Frances. 
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FRANCIS TREBELL. I’m onc mysclf and know. 
They’re cither dead or dangerous. 

GEORGE FARRANT comes bock and goes straight to 
MRS. O’CONNELL. 

FARRANT. [Still robusUy.] Billiards, Mrs. O’Connell. 

AMY o’coNNELL. [Declining sweetly.] I think not. 

FARRANT. Billiards, Lucy ? 

LUCY DAVET’PORT. [As Tohust a$ hc.] Yes, Uncle 
George. You shall mark while Walter gives me twenty- 
five and I beat him. ^ 

WALTER KENT. ]Wiih a nonc-of-your-impvdence air.] 
I’ll give you ten yards start and race } ou to the billiard 
room. 

LUCY DAVENPORT. Will you wcar my skirt? Oh . . 
Grandmamma’s thinking me vulgar. 

^ LADY DAVENPORT. [Without prejudice,] Why, my dear, 
freedom of limb is worth having . . and perhaps it fits 
better with freedom of tongue. 

FARRANT. [In the proper avuncular tone.] I’ll play 
you both . . and I’d race you both if you weren’t so dis- 
gracefully young. 

AMY o’coNNELL hus reached an open window. 

AMY o’coNNELL. I shall go for a walk with my 
neuralgia. 

MRS. FARRANT. PoOP thing! 

AMY o’coNNELL. The moon’s good for it. ^ 

LUCY DAVENPORT. Shall you come, Aunt Juh'a? 

MRS. FARRANT. [In flat protest.] No, I will not sit 
up while you play billiards. 

MRS. o’coNNELL goes out through the one window, 

' stands for a mamenU wistfully romantic, gassing at 
the moon, Uien disappears, fabrant and Walter 
KENT are standing at the other, looking across the 
lawn. 

FABR4NT. Horsham still arguing with Maooiiocliie 
They’re goi Botany now. 

a 
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WALTER KENT. Demonstrating something with a . . 
what*s tliat thing ? 

WALTER goes out, 

FARRANT. \Wiih a throw of his head towards the dis- 
tant HORSHAM.] He w'as so bored with our politics . . 
having to give his opinion too. We could just^iear your 
piano. 

And he follows Walter. 

MRS. FARTtAN'r. Take Amy O’Connell that lace thing, 
will you, Lucy? 

LUCY DAVENPORT. [11 CT tone expressing quite wonderfully 
her sentiments towards the owner.] Don’t you think she’d 
sooner catch cold? 

She catches it up and follows the two men; then after 
looking round impatiently^ swings off in the direc- 
tion MRS. oVoNNELL took. The three women not5 
l(ft together arc at their ease. 

FRANCKS TUEHELL. Did you cxpcct Mt. Blackborougli 
to get on well with Henry? 

MRS. FARRANT. IIc hus becouic a millionaire by 
appreciating clever men when he met them. 

LADY DAVENPORT. Ycs, JuHa, but lus political con- 
sciencH* is comparatively new-born. 

MRS. FARiLAN'r. Well, Mumma, can we do without Mr. 
Trebell? 

LADY DA\nENPORT. Evcrj’onc seems to think you’ll 
come back with something of a majority, 

MRS, FARRANT. (.1 little imiHitieni.] What’s the good 
of that? The Bill can't be brought into the Lords . . and 
wiio’s going to take Disestablishment tlirough the Com- 
mons for us ? Not Eustace Fowler . . not Mr.. Black- 
borough . . not lx)rd Charles . . not Gecxrge! 

LADY DAVENPORT. [ff’'oniTn 5 pfy,] Notall your brilltanoe 
as a hostess will keep Mr. Trebell in a T<»y Cabinet. 

MBS. FARRANT. wilfitl atxndance of the potnlj. 

Cyril Horsliam b only too glad. 
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LADT DAVENPOHT, Because you tell him he ought 
to be. 

rsANCES TBEBBix. [Coming to the rescue.] There is 
this. Henry has never exactly called himself a Liberal. 
He really is elected independently. 

ICRS. FARRANT. I wondcF will all the garden-cities 
become pocket-boroughs. 

FRANCES TRt:BELL. I think he has made a mistake. 

MRS. FARRANT. It makcs^ things easier now . . his 
having kept his freedom. 

FRANCES TREBELL. I think it’s a mistake to stand 
outside a system. There’s an inhumanity in that 
amount of detachment . . 

MRS. FARRANr. [Brilliantly.] I think a statesman may 
be a little inhuman. 

< LADY DAVENPORT. « [With kceun^ss.] Do you mean 
superhuman? It’s not the same thing, you know. 

MRS. FARRANT. I knOW. 

LADY DAVENPORT. Most people don’t know. 

MRS. FARRANT. [Proceeding with her cynicism.] Hu- 
manity achieves . . what? Housekeeping and chil- 
dren. 

FRANCES TREBELL. As far as a woman’s concerned. 

MRS. FARRANT. [A little mockingly.] Now, Mamma, 
say that is as far as a woman’s concerned. 

LADY DAVENPORT. My dear, you know I don’t think 
so. 

MRS. FARRANT. We may none of us think so. But 
there’s our . position . , bread and butter and a certain 
satisfaction until . . Oh, Mamma, 1 wish I were like 
you . *. b^ond all the passions of life. 

LADY DAVENPORT. [With great vitality.] I’m nothing 
of the sort. It’s my egoism’s dead . . that’s an intimation 
of m<»tality. 

MBS. ^ARRANT. 1 accept the snub. But I wonder what 
rm to do with pyself for the next thirty years. 

« R 
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FRANCES TREBELL. Help Lord Horsham to govern the 
country. 

JULIA FARRANT gives a little lavgh and takes up the 
sfibject this time. 

MRS. FARRANT. Mamma . . how many people, do 
you think, believe that Cyril’s grande passion for me takes 
that form ? 

LADY DAVENPORT. Everyone who knows Cyril and 
most people who know you. 

MRS. FARRANT. Otherwise I seem to have fulfilled my 
mission in life. The boys are old enough to go to school. 
George and 1 have become happily unconscious of each 
other. 

FRANCES TREBELL. siiddcn energy of mind.^ 

Till I was forty I never realised ,the fact that most 
women must express themselves through men. c 

MRH. FARRANT. \JA)ohing at FRANCES u Utile curiously.'\ 
Didn’t your instinct lead you to marry . . or did you fight 
against it ? 

FRAN(’E8 TREBEix. I don’t kiiow. Perhaps I had no 
vitality to spare. 

LADY DAVENPORT. I’liat boy IS a long time proposing 
to Lucy. 

Tins fjffhiuaUy startles the other two from their 
conversational reverie. 

FARRANT. Walter.^ Fm not sure that he means 
to. She means to marry him if he does. 

FRANCES TREBELL. Has shc told VOU SO? 

MRS. rAHHAKT. 'So. I judge by her businessdike 
interest in his welfare. 

FRANCES TREiiFXL. He’s beginning to feel the responsi- 
bility of manhood . . doesn’t know w^hetber to be fright- 
ened or proud of it. 

LADT DAVENPORT. It’s E pretty thing to watch young 
pec^le mating. When they’re older and maipr frcmi 
disappointment <»* delibtH'ate choice, thinking ihetnaelves 
•o worldly-wise . . 
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MRS. FARRANT^ [Back 1o hit •politely cyn^ mood,\ 
Well . . then at least they don’t develop their difiPerences 
at the same fire-side, regretting the happy time when 
neither possessed any character at all. 

LADY DAVENPORT. [Giving a final dottche of common 
tense,] My dear, any two reasonable people ought to be 
able to live together. 

FRANCES TREBELL. Granted three sitting rooms. 
That’ll be the next middle-class political cry . . when 
women are heard. * 

MRS. FARRANT. [Suddenly as practical as her mother!] 
W’alter’s lucky . . Lucy won’t stand ai»y nonsense. She’ll 
have him in the Cabinet by the lime he’s fifty. 

LADY DAVENPORT. And are you the power behind your 
brother. Miss Trebell ? 

< FRANCES TREBEiL^ [Graxchj.] He ignores women. 
I’ve forced enough good manners on him to disguise the 
fact decently. His affections are two generations 
ahead. 

MRS, FARRANT. People like liim in an odd sort of way. 

FRANCES TREBELL. That’s just Tcspect for work done . . 
one can’t escaj)e from it. 

There is a slight pause in their talk. By some not 
•very devious route mrs . farrant’s mind travels to 
the next subject. 

MRS. FARRANT, Fanny . . how fond are you of 
O’Connell? 

FRANCES TREBELL. She says we’re great friends. 

MRS. FARRANT. She says that of me. 

FRANCES TREBELL. It’s a pity about her husband. 

MRa. FARRANT. [Almost provokingly.] Wliat about him? 

FRANCES TREBELL. It seems to be understood that he 
treats her badly. 

LADY DAVENPORT. [,4 little molicious.] Is there any 
particijar reason he should treat her well ? 

FRANCES TVfBEUf. Don’t you like her. Lady Daven- 
port? a 
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LADY d!iv£Npobt. [Dealing otd justice,] I find her 
quite diarming to look at and talk to . . but why shouldn’t 
Justin O’Connell live in Ireland for all that? I’m going to 
bed, JuHa. 

She coUecis her belongings and gets up. 

MRS. FARHANT. I must look in at the billiard room. 

FRANCES TREBELL. 1 Won’t come, Julia. 

MRS. FARRANT. What’s youT brother wor^king at? 

FRANCES TREBELL. I don’t know. Something we 
shan’t hear of for a year, perhaps. 

MRS. FARRANT. On the ChuTch business, I daresay. 

FRANCES TREBELL. Did you hear Lord Horsham at 
dinner on the lack of dignity in an irreligious state? 

MRS. FARRANT. Poor C)Til . . he’ll have to find a way 
round that opinion of his now. 

FRANCES TREBELL. Does he like eleading his party ? ♦ 

MRS. FARRANT. [After due consideration.] It’s an in- 
tellectual exercise. lie’s the right man, Fanny. You see 
it isn’t a party in the active sense at all, except now and 
then when it’s captured by someone with an axe to grind. 

FRANCES TREBELL. [H umoroushj ,] Such AS my brother. 

MRS. FARRANT. [i-ls humorous,] Such as your brother. 
It expresses the thought of the men who aren’t taken in by 
the claptrap of progress. 

FRANCES TREBELL. Sometimes they’ve a queer way of 
expqsssing their love for the people of England. 

MRS. FARRANT. But onc must use democrac^, Welling- 
ton wouldn’t . . Disraeli did. 

LADY DAVENPORT. [At the dooT,] Gkxxl-night, Miss 

TYcbcil. 

FRANCES TREBELL. I’m Coming . . it’s past eleven. 

MBS. FARRANT. [At the wiudow.] What a gorgeous 
nightt rU come in and kiss you. Mamma* 

FRANCES foUom LADY DAVENPORT and MRS. FAB- 
RANT starts across the lawn to the billiard nxyn . . 
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An hour later you can see no charge in the room 
ejTcept that only one lamp is alight on the table in 
the middle, amy o’connell and henry trebell 
waUc past one window and stay for a moment in the 
light of ike other. Her wrap is about her shovldefs, 
stands looking down at her, 

AMY o’connell. There goes the moon . . it’s quieter 
than ever hoy. . [She comes in.] Is it very late ? 

trebell. [.4s he follows^] Half-past twelve. 

TREBELL is hardd itten^ brainy , forty-five and very 
sure of himself He has a cold keen eye^ which 
rather belies a sensitive mouth; hands which can 
gript and a figure that is austere. 

AMY o’connell. I ought lo be in bed. I suppose 
everyone has gone. 

TREBELL. Early tiiains to-morrow. The billiard room 
lights are out. 

AMY o’connell. The Walk has just tired me Comfortably. 

TREBELL. Sit dowii. [She sits by the table. He sits 
by her and says with the air of a certain buyer at a market.] 
You’re very pretty, 

AMT o’connell. As Well here as by moonlight ? Can’t 
you see any wrinkles? 

TREBELL. One or two . , under the eyes. But they 
give character and bring you nearer my age. Yes, 
Nature hit on the right curve in making you. « 

She stretches herself cat-like, 

AMY o’connell. Praise is the greatest of luxuries, isn’t 
it, Henry . Henry . . [she caresses the name.] 

TREBELL. Quite right . . Henry. 

AMY o’connell. Henry , . Trebell. 

TBSBEXiL. Having formally taken possession of my 
name . . 

AMY o’connell. FU go to bed. 

«Grts eyes have never moved from her, How she 
breaks the contact and goes Uncarde the door.. 
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TBEBELL. I Wouldn’t . . my spare time for love 
making is so limited. 

She turns back, quite at ease, her eyes challenging him. 

KbSY O’CONNELL. That’s the first offensive thing you’ve 
said. 

TREBELL. Why offensive? 

AMY o’coNNELL. I may flirt. Making love’s another 
matter. 

TBEBELL. Sit down and pxplain the difference . . Mrs. 
O’Connell. 

She sits down. 

AMY O’CONNELL. Quilc SO. *Mrs. O’Connell’. That’s 
the difference. 

TREBELL. [Provokinglij.] But I doubt if I’m interested 
in the fact that your husband doesn’t understand you and 
that your marriage was a mistake f . and how hard you 
find it to be strong. 

AMY o’coNNELL. [Kiudlij.] I’m not quite a fool 
though you think so on a three montlis’ acquaintance. But 
tell me this . . what education besides marriage does a 
woman get? 

TREBELL. [His kcod lifting quicJcly.] Education . . 

AMY o’coNNELL. Don’t be business-like. 

TREBELL. I beg youT pardon. 

AMY o'coNNELL. Do you think the things you like to 
havt: taught in schools are any use to one when one comes 
to deal with you? 

TREBELL. [After a little scrutiny of her face.] Well* 
if marriage is only the means to an end . . what’s ^e end ? 
Not flirtation. 

AMY o’coNNELL. ^Uh an air of selftrevekdiim.] I 
don’t know. To keep one’s place in the world, I suppose, 
one’s self-respect and a sense of humour. 

TBEBELL. Is that diflicult? ' 

AMY o’coNNELL. To get what I want, without paying 
more than it’s worth to me . . ? 
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TREBELL. Never to be reckless. 

AMY o’coNNBLL. \With a side~glance!\ One isn’t so 
often tempted. 

TREBELL« In fact . . to flirt with life generally. Now, 
what made your husband marry you? 

AMY o’coNNELL. [Dealing with the impertinence in her 
own fashion.] What would make you marry me? Don’t 
say: Nothing on earth. 

TREBELL. [SpeaJdng apparently of someone else.] A 
prolonged fit of idleness might make me marry . . a clever 
woman. But I’ve never been idle for more than a week. 
And I’ve never met a clever woman . . worth calling a 
woman. 

AMY o’coNNELL. [Bringing Bieir talk back to herself 
and fastidiously.] Justin has all the natural in- 
stincts. , 

TREBELL. He’s Roman Catholic, isn’t he? 

AMY o’coNNELL. So am I . . by profession. 

TREBELL. It’s a poor religion unless you really believe 
in it. 

AMY o’coNNELL. [Appealing to him.] If I were to live 
at Linaskea and have as many children as God sent, 
I should manage to make Justin pretty miserable! 
And what would be left of me at all I should like to 
know? 

TREBELL. So Justin Hves at Linaskea alone? 

AMY o’coNNELL. I’m told BOW there’s a pretty house- 
maid . . [she shrugs.] 

TREBELL. Does he drink too? 

AMY o’coNNELL. Oh, no. You’d like Justin, I daresay. 
He's clever. The thirteenth century’s what he knows 
about. He has done a book on its statutes . * has been 
doing another. 

TREBELL. And after an evening’s hard work 1 find you 
liere»re^y to flirt with. 

AMY o’coiqsELL. What have you been working at? 
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tbebblL. a twentieth century statute perhaps. That's 
not any concern of yours either. 

She does not follow his thought 

AMT o’coNNELL. No, I prefer you in . your unpro- 
fessional moments. 

TREBBLL. Real flattery. I didn’t know I had any. 

AMY O’CONNELL. That’s why you should flirt with me . . 
Henry . . to cultivate them. I’m afraid ycu lack imag- 
ination. 

TREBBLL. One must choose something to lack in this 
life. 

AMY O’CONNELL. Not devclop youT nature to its utmost 
capacity. 

TREBELL. And then ? 

AMY o’coNNELL. Well, if that’s not an end in itself . . 
^ith a touch of romaniic piety.] | suppose there’s the • 
hereafter. 

TREBBLL. [Grimly material.] What, more developing! 

I watch people wasting time on themselves with amaze- 
ment . . I refuse to look forward to wasting eternity. 

AMY O’CONNELL. [Shaking her head.] You are very 
self-satisfled. 

TREBBLL. Not morc so than any machine that runs 
smoothly. And 1 hope not self-conscious. 

AMY o’coNNELL. [Rather attractively treaHng him a$ a 
child.] It would do you good to fall really desperately 
in love with me . . to give me the power to make you 
unhappy. 

He suddenly becomes very d^nite, 

TREBELL. At twenty-three I engaged myself to be 
married to a charming and virtuous fool. I broke it off. 

AMY o'coNKELL. Did she mind much? 

TREBELL. Wc both minded. But I bad ideals of 
womanhood that 1 wouldn’t sacrifice to any human being. 
Then I feU in with a woman who seduced me, aiid«lbr a 
whdte year led me the li^ of a French novd flayed 
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about with my emotion as 1 tortured that dcher poor 
girrs brains. Education you*d call it in the one case as 1 
called it in the other. Wbat a waste of time! 

AMY O’CONNELL. And what has become of your 
ideal ? 

TREBELL. [Rehpstng to his former mood.] It’s no 
longer a personal matter. 

AMY o’coNN:niL. [With coquetry,] You’re not interest- 
ed in my character? 

TREBELL. Oh, yes, I am . . up to kissing point. 

She does not shrink^ hui speaks with just a shade of 
contempt. 

AMY o* CONNELL. You get that far more easily than a 
woman. That’s one of my grudges against men. Why 
can’t women take love-affairs so lightly? 

TREBELL. There are reasons. But make a good 
begiiming with this one. Kiss me at once. 

He leans towards her. She considers him quite 
calmly. 

A&nr o’coNNELL, No. 

TREBELL. When will you, then? 

AMY o’coNNELL. When I can’t help myself . . if that 
time ever comes. 

TREBELL. [Accepting the posiponemeni in a businessdike 
spirit.] Well . . I’m an impatient man. 

AMY o’coNNELL. [Confessing engagingly.] I made up 
my mind to bring you within arms’ length of me when we’d 
met at Lady Percival’s. Do you remember? [His face 
shows no sign of it.] It was the day after your speech on 
the Budget. 

TsraELL. Then 1 remember. But I haven’t observed 
the process. 

AiiT o’coNNELL. {5ii6dy.] YouT sister grew to like me 
my soon. That’s ail the cunning there has been. 

TOEWBU*. The rest is Just mutual attraction? 

AMY o’coNKSub. And opportunities. 
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TREBELL. Such as this. . 

At ike dro'p of their voices they become conscious of 
the silent house, 

Airr o'coNNELL. Do you really think everyone has gone 
to bed? 

TREBELL. {Disr€gardful!\ And what is it makes my 
pressing attentions endurable . . if one may ask? 

AWY o’ CONNELL. Some spiritual need ©r other, I sup- 
pose, which makes me risk unhappiness . . in fact, wel- 
come it. 

TREBELL. ^Vitk great briskness,] Your present need 
is a good shaking . . I seriously mean that. You get to 
attach importance to these shades of emotion. A slight 
physical shock would settle them all. That’s why I asked 
you to kiss me just now. 

AMY o’coNNELL. You haven’t very nice ideas, have youf 

TREBELL There arc three facts in life that call up 
emotion . . Birth, Death, and the Desire for Children. 
The niceties are shams. 

AMY o’coNNELL. Then why do you want to kiss me? 

TREBELL, I don’t . . seHousIy. But I shall in a 
minute just to finish the argument. Too much diplomacy 
always ends in a fight. 

AMY o’roNNELL. And if I don’t fight . . it’d be no 
fun for you, I suppose? 

JREBELL. You would get that much good out of me. 
For it’s my point of honour . . to leRve nothing 1 touch as 
1 find it. 

He is tvfy close to her. 

AMY o’coNNELL. You’rc frightening me a little . . 

TREBELL. Come and look nt the stars again.. Come 
along. 

AMY o’coNNELL. Give me my wrap. . {He takes ii up, 
but holds 1 /.] Well, put it on me. [He puts U round jher, 
but does not unthdraw his arm^.] Be careftd, the atera 
are looking at you. 
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TREBELL. No, they can’t gee so far as we cati. That’s 
the proper creed. 

AMY o’coNNELL. [Sofily, cUmost skyly.] Henry. 
TREBELL. [Bending closer to her.] Yes, pretty thing. 
AMY O’CONNELL. Is this what you call being in love? 

looks up and listens, 

TREBELL. Here’s somebody coming. 

AMT o’cONliELL. Oh! . . 

TREBELL. What does it matter? 

AMY o’coNNELL. I’m Untidy or something . . 

She slips out, for they are close to the window. The 
FOOTMAN enters, stops suddenly, 

THE FOOTMAN. I beg yoiu* pardon, sir. I thought 
everyone had gone. 

TREBELL. I’ve just been for a walk. I’ll lock up if 
you like. • 

THE FOOTMA.N. I Can easily wait up, sir. 

TREBELL. [At the witidow,^ I wouldn’t. What do 
you do . . just slide the bolt? 

THE FOOTMAN. That’s all, sir. 

TREBELL. I see. Good-night. 

THE FOOTMAN. Good-night, sir. 

He goes, trebell’s demeanour suddenly changes, 
becomes alert, with the alertness of a man doing 
something in secret. He leans oui of the window and 
whispers, 

TREBELL. Amy! 

There is no answer, so he gently steps out. For a 
moment the room is empty and there is silence. 
Then amt has flown from him into the safety of 
' lights. She is flushed, trembling, but rather 
static, and her voice has lost aU affectation now, 

AMT o’coNNELL. Oh . . oh . . you shouldn’t have 
kissed me like that! 

•TBjSBiBUa stands in the window-way; a light in his 
eyest and itpeaks low but commandtngly. 
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THEBEiSi. Come here. , 

Inetinctively she moves towards him. They speak 
in whispers, 

AMT O’CONNELL. He was locking up. 

TREBELL. I’ve Sent him to bed. 

AMT o’coNNELL. He won’t go. 

TREBELL. Never mind him. 

AMT o’coNNELL. We’re standing full u> the light . . 
anyone could see us. 

TREBELL. [With fierce egotism.] Think of me . . not 
of anyone else. [He draws her from the window; then 
does not let her go,] May I kiss you again? 

AMT o’coNNELL. [Hcr cycs closcd,] Yes. 

He kisses hcr. She stiffens in his arms; then 
laughs almost joyously^ and is commonplace. 

AMT o’coNNELL. Well . . Ict me get my breath. • 

TREBELL. [Letting hcr stand free.] Now . . go along. 
Obediently she turns to the door, btd sinks on the 
nearest chair. 

AMY o’coNNELL. Ill a minutc, Fm a little faint. [He 
goes to her quickly.] No, it's nothing. 

TREBELL. Comc into the air again. [Then half 
seriously.] Fll race you across the lawn. 

AMY o’coNNELL. [Still brcathlcss and a little hysterical.] 
Thank you! 

TREBELL. Shall I cAiTy you ? 

AMY o’coNNELL. Don’t be silly. recovers her 

self possession^ gets up and goes to the window^ then looks 
hack at him and says very beautifully.] But the night’s 
beautiful, isn’t it? 

He has her in his arms again., more firmly this 
Hme, 

TREBELL. Make it so. 

AMT O’CONNELL. [Struggling . . with herself] OK 
why do you rouse me like this ? , ^ 

TREBELL. Because I want you. 
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amt O’CONNELL. Want me to . . ? • 

TBEBELL. Want you to . . kiss me just once. 

AMT O’CONNELL. [Yielding If 1 do . . don’t let me 
go mad, will you? 

TBEBELL. Perhaps. [He bends over her, her head drops 
hack.'l Now. 

AMY o’c3nnell. Yes! 

She ki^es him on the mouth. Then he would 
release her, hut suddenly she clings again. 

Oh . . don’t let me go. * 

TBEBELL. [With fierce pride of possession.] Not yet. 
She is fragile beside him. He lifts her in his arms 
and carries her out into the darkness. 




THE SECOND ACT 


trebell’s house in Queen Anne Street, London. Eleven 

o’clock on an October morning. 

trebell’s working room is remarkahh chiefly for the love 
of sunlight it evidences in its owner. The walls are 
white; the vnndow which faces you is bare of all bid 
the necessary curtains. Indeed, lack of draperies 
testifies also to his horror of dust. There faces you 
besides a double door; when is opened another dooP 
is seen. When that is opened you discover a writing 
tabic, and beyond can discern a book-case filled with 
heavy ivlumes — la tv reports perhaps. The UtUe 
room beyond is, so to speak, an under-study. Be- 
tween the two rooms a window, again barely cur- 
tained, throws light down the staircase. But in the 
big room, while the books are many the choice of 
them is catholie; and the book-cases are low, running 
along the wall. There is an armchair before the 
bright fire, which is on your right. There is a sofa. 
And in the middle of the room is an enormous 
double umting table piled tidily with much appropri- 
ate impedimenta, blue books and pamphlets and with 
an especial heap of unopened letters and parcels. 
At the table sits trebell himself in good health 
and spirits, but eyeing askance the work to which he 
has exndenily just returned. His sister looks in on 
him. She is dressed to go out and has a housekeep- 
ing air. 
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FRAJ^CES. Are you busy, Henry ? ^ 

TREBELL. More or less. Come in. 

FRANCES. You’ll dine at home ? 

TREBELL. Anyone coming ? 

FRANCES. Julia Farrant and Lucy have run up to 
town, I think. 1 thought of going round and asking 
them to come in . . but perhaps your young man will 
be going ther^ Amy O’Connell said something vague 
about our going to Charles Street . . but she may be out 
of town by now. 

TREBELL. Well . . I’ll be in anyhow. 

FRANCES. [Going to the window as she buttons her 
gloves!\ Were you on deck early this morning? It must 
have been lovely. 

TREBELL. No, I tumed in before we got out of le Havre. 
\ left Kent on deck and found him there at six. 

FRANCES. I don’t tbink autumn means to come at all 
this year . . it’ll be winter one morning. September 
has been like a hive of bees, busy and drow^sy. By the way. 
Cousin Mary has another baby . . a girl. 

TREBELL. [Indifferent to the information.] That’s the 
fourth. 

FRANCES. Fifth. They asked me down for the 
christening . . but I really couldn’t. 

TREBELL. September’s the month for Tuscany. The 
car chose to break dowm one morning just as we were 
starting North again; so we climbed one of the little hills 
and sat for a couple of hours, while 1 composed a fifteenth 
century electioneering speech to the citizens of Siena. 

FRANCES. [With a luilf smile.] Have you a vein of 
romance for holiday time ? 

TREBELL. [Dispersing ths suggestion.] Not at all 
romantic . . nothing but figures and fiscal questions. 
That was the hardest commercial civilisation there has 
been, tlmugh you only think of its art and its murders now. 

FRANCES* The .|>apers on both sides have been very 
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full of f on « . saying you hold the moral balance . . 
or denying it 

TREBELL. An interviewer caught me at Basle. I offered 
to discuss the state of the Swiss navy. 

FRANCES. Was that before Lord Horsham wrote to you ? 

THEBELL. Yes, his letter came to Innsbruck. He 
“expressed” it somehow. Why . . it isn’t known that 
he will definitely ask me to join? „ 

FRANCES. The Whitehall had a leader before the 
Elections were w^ell over say that he must . . but, of 
course, that was Mr. Farrant. 

THEBELL. [Knoiringlf/.] Mrs. Farrant. I saw it in 
Paris . . it just caught me up. 

FRANCES. The Times is very shy over the whole 
question . . has a letter from a fresh bishop every day . . 
doesn’t talk of you very kindly yet. 

THEBELL. Tampering with the Establishment, even 
Cantelu{K'\s way, will be a pill to the real old Tory right 
to the bitter cud. 

W ALTER KENT coTRcs m, vcTi/ frcsh and happy-look^ 
ing, A young man started in life, thebeix hails him, 

TREBELL. Hullo , . yolfvc not been long getting shaved. 

KENT. How do you do. Miss Trebell ? Lucy turned me 
out. 

FRANCES. My congratulations. I’ve not seen you since 
I heard the news. 

KENT. [Glad and uficmbarrassed,] Thank 3rou. I do 
deserve them, don’t I? Mrs. Farrant didn’t come down . . 
she left us to breakfast together. But I’ve a message for 
you . . her love and she is in town. I went and saw 
Lord Charles, sir. lie will come to you and be here at 
half past eleveiu 

TREBELL. Look at these. 

He smacks on ihe back, so to speak, the piU of 
parcels and letters. 

KENT. Oh, lord! . . I’d better start on them. 
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FRANCES. [Continuing injier smooth oldmatdish man- 
ner.] Thank you for getting engaged just before you 
went off with Henry . . it has given me my only news 
of him, through Lucy and your postcards. 

TREBEiiL. Oh, what about Wed^ecroft ? 

SENT. I think it was he spun up just as I’d been let in. 

TREBELL. Oh, wtll . . [And he rings at the telephone 
which is on fiis table.] 

KENT. [Confiding in miss trebell.] We’re a common 
sense couple, aren’t we ? I offered to ask to stay behind but 
she . . . 

SIMPSON, the maid, comes in. 

SIMPSON. Dr. Wedgecroft, sir. 

WEDQECROFT is on her heels. If you have an eye for 
essentials you may tell at once that he is a doctor, hut 
• if you only notice externals you will take him for 
anything else. He is over forty and in perfect 
health of body and spirit. His enthusiasms are his 
vitality and he has too many of them ever fo lose one. 
He squeezes miss trebell’s hand with an air of 
fearless affection which is another of his character- 
istics and not the least loveable. 

wedgecroft. IIow are you? 

FRANCES. I’m very well, thanks. 

WEDGECROFT. [To TREBELL, OS they shake hands.] 
You’re looking fit. 

TREBELL. \\Vilh trcmendous emphasis.] I am! 

WEDGECROFT. You’ve got the motor eye though. 

TREBELL. Full of dust? 

WEDGECROFT. Look at Kent’s. [He lakes Walter’s 
am.]* It’s a slight but serious contraction of the pupil . . 
which I charge fifty guineas to cure. 

FRANCES. It’s the eye of faith in you and your Immeo- 
patfalc doses. Don’t you interfere with it. 

ntAijjrcEB trebell, housekeeper, goes out. kempt has 
ssused on tAt lifers and is carrying them to hie foom. 
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KENT, ^his iooks like p9pularit7 and the great heart 
of the people, doesn’t it? 

WEDGECROFT. Trebell, you’re not ill, and I’ve work to 
do. 

TREBELL. I wfltot ten minutes. Keep anybody out, 
Kent. 

KENT. I’ll switch that speaking tube arrangehxent to my 
room. c 

TREBELL, Overflowing with vitality, starts to pace the 
floor. ^ 

trebeiAj. I’ve seen the last of Pump Court, Gilbert. 

WEDGECROFT. The Bar ought to give you a testimonial 
. . to the man who not only could retire on twenty 
years’ briefs, but li a s. 

TREBELL. Fifteen. But I bled the City sharks with a 
good conscience . . quite freely. . • 

WEDGECROFT. [IVith a prctmce at grumbling.^ I wish 
I could retire. 

TREBELL No you don’t. Doctoring’s a priestcraft . . 
you’ve tiiken vows. 

WEiKjECRoFT. Then why don’t you establish our 
church instead of . . 

TREBELL. Ycs, luy friend . . but you’re a heretic. I’d 
have to give the Medical Council |>o^ver to burn you at 
the stake. 

i^KNT. [fViih (be book packages.] Parcel from the 
S. P. C. K., sir. 

TREBELL. 1 know . . Disestablishment a crime against 
God ; sermon preached by the Vicar of ' something 
Parva in eighteen seventy three. I hope you’re aware 
it’s your duty to read all those. 

KENT. Sup{)ose they convert me ? Lucy wanted to 
know if she could see you. 

TREBELL. [ifw eycbrows «/>.] Yes, I’ll call at Mrs. 
Farrant’s. Oh, wait Aren’t they coming to <&iner ? 

KENT. To-night? No, I think they go back to Shapters 
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hj the five o’clock. I told |^er she might con^e round 
about twelve on the chance. 

TREBELL. Yes . « if Cantclupe’s punctual . . I’d soon- 
er not have too long with him. 

KENT. All right, then. • 

He goes, shutting the door; then you hear the door 
of hi^ room shut too. The two friends face each 
other, gl§d of a talk. 

TREBELL. Well ? 

WEDGECROFT. Well . . youll never do it. 

TREBELL. Yes, I shall. 

WEDGECROFT. You Can’t caiTy any bill to be a credit 
to you with the coming Tory cabinet on your back. You 
know the Government is cursing you with its dying breath. 

TREBELL. [Rubhing his hands.] Of course. They’ve 
b’v'n beaten out of the Qouse and in now. I suppose they 
will meet Parliament. 

WEDGECROFT. They must, I think. It’s over a month 
since — ^ 

TREBELL. [JJi« thoughts running quickly.] There*!! 
only be a nominal majority of sixteen against them. The 
labour lot are committed on their side . . and now that 
the Irish have gone — 

WEDGECROFT. But they’ll be beaten on the Address 
first go. 

TREBELL. Yes . . Horsham hasn’t any doubt of it. 

WEDGECROFT. He’ll be in office within a week of the 
King’s speech. 

TREBELL. . [With another access of energy.] I’ll pull 
the bill that’s in my head through a Horsham cabinet 
and the House. Then I’ll leave them . . they’ll go to 
the country — 

WEDGECROFT. You know Percival’s pledge about that 
at Bristol wasn’t very definite. f 

TREBELL. Horsham means to. 

WEDQECROfT. ^itl^fiiendly contemy^t.] Oh, Horsham! 
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TREBfLL. Anyway, it*s, about Perdval I want you. 
How ill is he? 

wsDGECBorr. Not very. 

TEEBELL. Is he going to die? 

WEDaECROPT. ^Well, I*m attending him. 

TREBELL. [Pinned,] Yes . . that’s a good answer. 
How does he stomach me in prospect as a colleague, so far ? 

WEDGECROFT. Sir, })rofessional etique:te forbids me 
to disclose what a patient may confess in the sweat of 
his agony. 

TEEBELL. He’ll be Chancellor again and lead the 
House. 

WEDGECRorr. Why not? He only grumbles that he’s 
getting old. 

TEEBELL. [Thinking busily again^ The difBculty is I 
shall have to stay through one budget with them. He^ll 
have a surplus . . well, it looks like it . . and my only 
way of agreeing with him will be to collar it. 

WEDGfiCROFT. But . , good heavens! . . you’ll have a 
hundred million or so to give aw'ay when youVe dis- 
endowed. 

TREBELL. Not to give aw’ay. I’ll sell every penny. 

WEDGECROFT. QU incTcdulous grin,] You’re 

not going back to extending old-age pensions after t\im- 
ing the imfortunate Liberals out on it, are you? 

TREBELL. No, DO . . Donc of your half crowm measures, 
l^hey can wait to round off their solution of that till they’ve 
the courage to make one big bite of it. 

WFiKH CROFT. We shan’t see the day. 

TRKBFLL. [Lf/hfig ihc Subject off its feet,] Not If I 
come out of the cabinet and preach revolution h 

WEDGECROFT. Or will they make a Tory of you ? 

TREBELL. that stfokc vntk a return gm.] 

It’ll be said they have when the bill is out. 

WEDGECROFT. It’s Said SO already. • ♦ 

TREBELL. Who knows a radical bill when he sees it * 
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WEDOECKOFT. Pm not pleased you have to beVunning 
a tilt against the party system. [He becomes a little 
dvbious,] My friend . . it’s a nasty windmill. Oh, 
you’ve not seen that article in the Nation on Politics and 
Society . . it’s written at Mrs. Farrant !ind Lady Lurga- 
shall and that set. They hint that the Tories would never 
have had you if it hadn’t been for this bad hfibit of opposite 
party men melting each other. 

TREBELL. [Unimpressed.] Excellent habit! What we 
really want in this country is a coalition of all the shibbo- 
leths with the rest of us in opposition . . for five years 
only. 

WEDGECROFT. [Smiling generously.] Well, it’s a sensa- 
tion to see you become arbiter. The Tories are owning 
they can’t do without you. Percival likes you person- 
ally . . Townsend don’t matter . . Cantelupe you buy 
with a price, I suppose . . Farrant you can put in your 
pocket. I tell you I think the man you may run up against 
is Blackborough. ^ 

TREBELL. No, all he wants is to be let look big . . add 
to have an idea given him when he’s going to make a 
speech, which isn’t often. 

WEDGECROFT. Otherwise . . I suppose . . now I may 
go down to history, having been in your confidence. 
I’m very glad you’ve arrived. 

TREBELL. [tVitk great seriousness.] I’ve sharpened 
myself as a weapon to this purpose. 

WEDGECROFT. [Kindly.] And you’re sure of yourself, 
aren’t you?* 

TBEBELL. [Tuming his wrist] Try. 

WEDGECROFT. [Slipping his doctor's fingers over the 
the pvlse.] Seventy, I should say. 

TREBELL. 1 promise you it basnet varied a beat ttese 
three big months. 

wsDQi^BOVT. Well, I wish it had. Perfect bahmee 
it most easily lost. fiTov do you know you’ve the power of 
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recover^? . . and it’s thajt gets one up in the morning 
day by day. 

TREBELL. Is it ? My brain works steadily on . . hasn’t 
failed me yet. I keep it well fed. [He breathes deeply.] 
But I’m not sure^'one shouldn’t have been away from Eng- 
land for five years instead of five weeks . . to come back 
to a job like this with a fresh mind. D’yo'u know why 
really I went back on the Liberals oveS^ this question? 
Not because they wanted the church money for their pen- 
sions . . but because all they can see in Disestablishment is 
destruction. Any fool can destroy! I’m not going to let a 
power like the Church get loose from the State. A thir- 
teen hundred years’ tradition of service . . and all they can 
think of is to cut it adrift! 

WEDOECROFT. I think the Church is moribund. 

TREBELL. Oh, yes, of course you do . . you sentimenial 
agnostic anarchist. Nonsense! 'The supernatural’s a bit 
blowh upon . . till we re -discover what it means. But 
it’s not ^cntial. Nor is the Christian doctrine. Put a 
^uit in a corner and shut the door and he’ll own that. 
No . . the tradition of self-sacrifice and fellowship in 
service for its own sake . . that’s the spirit we’ve to capture 
and keep. 

WEDGECROFT. [Really struck.] A/,asular Church! 

TREBELL. ^ViUi reasoning in Mswne!] Well . . why 
not ? Listen here. In drafting an act of Parliament one 
must alternately imagine oneself God Almighty and the 
most ignorant prejudiced little blighter who will be 
affected by what’s passed. God says : Let’s have done 
with Heaven and Hell . . it’s the ^rth that shan’t pass 
away. Why not turn all those theology mongers into 
doctors or schoolmasters ? 

WEDOECROFT. As ^ doctors— 

TREBELL. Quite so, you naturally prejudiced blighter. 
That priestcraft don’t need re-inforcing. ^ 

WEDOECROFT. It necds recognitfon. 
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TREBELL. What! It*s the only thing mgst^ people 
believe in. Talk about superstition! However, flxere’s 
more life in you. Therefore it’s to be school- 
masters. 

• WEDGECBOFT. How ? ^ 

TREBELL. Listen again, young man. In the youth of 
the worlds when priests were the teachers of men . . . 

W£DGECR(|FT. [ATot to be 'preached at\ And physicians 
of men. 

TREBELL. Shut Up. • 

WEDGECROFT. If there’s any real reform going, I want 
my profession made into a state department. I won’t 
shut up for less. 

TREBELL. [Putting this aside with one Jinger.] I'll 
deal with you later. There’s still Youth in the world in 
.another sense; but the priests haven't found out the 
difference yet, so the} ’re w'asting most of their time. 

WEDGECROFT. Religious education won’t dq now-a- 
days. 

TREBELL. What’s Now-a-days ? You’re v^y dulL Gil- 
bert. 

WEDGECROFT. I’m not duller than the people who will- 
have to understand your scheme. 

^JREBELL^ l^y won’t understand it. I shan’t explain 
to them th^b^tflcat^pn i s religion, and that those who 
deal in it are priests without any laying on of hands. 

WEDGECROFT. No matter wl^t they teach? v 

TREBELL. No . . the matter is how they teach it. I 
see schools in the future, Gilbert, not built ‘next to the 
church, but on the site of th^ church. 

WEDGECROFT. Do you think the world is grown up 
enough to do without dogma? 

TREBELL. YeS, I do. 

WEDGECBOfT. What! . . anil am 1 to write my pres- 
criptions in English? , 

TREBELL. YcC |ou ard. 
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VXBDOB^ROFT. Lord save os! 1 never thought to find 
you lC**vj[Sionary. • 

TBEBELn. Isn't it absurd to think that in a hund^ 
ftBXs we shall be giving our best brains and the price of 
them not to training grown men into the discipline of de&> 
traction . . not even to curing the ills which we might 
be preventing . . but to teaching our children# There’s 
nothing dse to be done . . nothing else ipatters* But 
it’s work for a priesthood. 

WEDOECROFT. [Affccied; not quite convinced.] Do you 
think you can buy a tradition and transmute it? 

TREBELL. Don’t mock at money. 

WEDGECROFT. I never have. 

TUEBELL. But you Speak of it as an end not as a means. 
That’s unfair. 

WEDGECROFT. I speaks as I finds. 

TKEBELL. I’ll buy the Church,., not with money, but 
with the promise of new life. [-4 certain taiJier gleeful 
cunning* cornea otyer him.] It'll only look like a dose of 
reaction at ^ rst . . Sectarian Training Colleges endowed 
to tile hilt. 

. WEDGECROFT. What’ll the Nonconformists say? 

TREBELL. Bribe them with the means of equal effi* 
ciency. The crux of the whole mattei ^ ilj be in the 
statutes, ril force on those colle/es./^ ^ ^ 

WEDGECROFT. They’ll want dognia. 

TR|^^LX». Dogma’s not a bad thing if you’ve power to 
adapt^ occasionally. 

WEDOECRMor. ' Instead of spending your Imins in 
explaining it. Yes, 

TREBELL. [With full But In the creed ..I’ll 

lay down as unalterable there shall be neither Jew nor 
Greek . . What do you think of St. Paul, Gilbert? 

WEDGECROFT. I’d mi^c^ him the head of a cellege. 

TREBELL. I’ll make the Dc^il himself head d a oqjle^ 
if he’ll undertake to teach honestly all Jie knows. 
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XX3BOFT. And hell conjure up Comte i 
‘for you to assist in this little rechauffee of^eir 
les. 

iBELL. Hullo! Comte I knew about. Have I 
n from Robespierre too ? 

WEDGECROFT. [QiHng Old the epigram with an oir.] 
Property tojiim who can make the best use of it. 

TREBELL. j^d then what we must do is to give the 
children power over their teachers? 

Now he is comicullg^ enigmatic, wedgecroft 
echoes him. 

wedgecroft. And what exactly do you mean by 
that ? 

TREBELL. [Scrious again.] How positive a pedagogue 
would you be if you had to prove your cases and justify 
^our creed every century or so to the pupils who had 
learnt just a little more than you could teach them ? Give 
power to the future, my friend . . not to the past. ^ Give 
responsibility . . even if you give it for your own dis- 
credit. What’s beneath trust deeds and lastjfwills and 
testaments, and even acts of Parliament and official cree^.^ 
Fear of the verdict of the next generation . . fear of 
looking foolish in their eyes. Ah, we . . doing our best 
must 1 m j^jidy for evpy sort of death. And to pro- 
ne ^Ig^^ud disregard of the past is a 

secret of statesmanship. Presume that the world will 
comerto an end every thirty years if it’s not reconstructed. 
Therefore give responsibility . . give responsibility^ / . give 
the children power. . 

wedgecroft. [Disposed to whisiU.] Those statutes 
will some framing. 

TREBELL. [Relapsing to a chuckle,] There’s an in- 
cidental change to fmsee. Disaopearance of the par- 
son intoathe schoolmaster . . the Archdeacon into 
the Inspector . . and the Him<^ inio«-I rather hope 
he’ll slide & his Rm|e» Gilbert 
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w^D|j tccROFT. Some Buskin will arise and make him. 
TREBELL. [A$ he poces the room and the walla oMfade 
away to him,] What a church could be made « the 
best brains in England, sworn only to learn all they »uld 
teach what they ]|new without fear of the future or falour 
to the past . . sworn upon their honour as seekers 
after truth, knowingly to tell no child a iie. It will 


WEDGBCROFT. A priesthood of women too? There’s 
the tradition of service with them. 

TREBELL. [With the soureat look yet on his face,] 
Slavery . . not quite the same thing. And the paradox 
of such slavery is that they’re yotir only tyrants. 

[At this moment ike hell of the telephone upon the 
table rings. He goes to it talking the while,] 

One has to be very optimistic not to advocate the hareig* 
That’s simple and w'holesome«. . Yes? 

KENT comes in. 

KENT. Does it work? 

trebeA^. [Slamming down the receiver,] You and 
your new toy! What is it? 

KENT. I’m not sure about the plugs of it . . 1 thought 
I’d got them wrong. Mns. O’Connell has come to see 
Miss Trebell, who is out, and^she savs ^i ll we 
any message has been left for IBEr.... 

TREBELL. No. Oh, about dinner? Well, she’s round 
at^Mrs. Farrant’s. 

KEi^; I’ll ring them up. 

into his room to do so leaving trbbell’s 
door open. heo continue their talk. 

TREBELL. My difficulfaes will be with Perciva4> 

WE0QECROFT. Not ovcT the ChuTch. 

TREBELL. You see I must discover how keen he’d be on 
■ettllng the £ducation'*^arrel, once and for all#. . what 
there is left of it 

WRDQBCfiorr. He*8 no^ sectariai^ 
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T^iEBBLL* Xt*ll cost him his surplus. When^ be be up 
amt about? ^ 

/'^EDGECBOT. Not foT a week or more. 

/ TBEBELL. [Knitting his brow.] And IVe to deal with 
Clantelupe. Curious beggar, Gilbeit. 

WEDOBbHOFT. Not my sort. He’ll want some dealing 
with ovef your bill as introduced to me. 

TKEBEiiL.^, I’ve not cross-examined company promoter/ 
for ten year'^ without learning how to do business with a 
professional high churchmdh. 

WEDGECROFT. Providence limited .eh? 

They are interrupted by mbs. o’connell’b ap- 
pearance in the doorway. She is rather pale, very 
calm; but there is pain in her eyes and her voice is 
unnaturally steady. 

AMT. Your maid told me to come up and I’m inter- 
rupting business . . 1 thought she was wrong. 

TREBELL. \WiihnotraiCeofself consciousness.\^ Well , . 
how are you, after this long time? 

AMY. How do you do? [Then she sces^mDQVfnoTT 
and has to control a shrinking from him.] Oh! 

WEOGECBOFT. How are you, Mrs. O’Connell? • 

TREBELL. Kent is telephobing to Frances. He knows 
where she is. 

AMY. How are you. Dr. Wedgecroft ? [then to trebell.] 
Did you have a good holiday ? London pulls one to pieces 
wretchedly. I shall give up living here at all. 

WEDGECROFT. You look Very well. 

AMY. Do I! 

TREBELL. A Very good holiday. Sit down . • he 
won’t be a minute. ^ 

She sits on nearest chair. 

AMT. You’re not ill . . interviewing a doctew? 

TREBELL. The one thing Wedgecroft’s no good at is 
doct8ring.« He keeps me well by sheer moral suasiott. 
KEHT cor,im out of his room and is off dowfAtairs. 
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TBilpEiiL caUs to him, 

TBEBEiiL. Mrs. O’Conneli^s here. 

KENT. Oh! [He cornea back and into the room,] 
Trebell hasn’t got there yet. 

WEDOECROPT^ suddenly looked at his watcJM 

WEDGECROFT. I must fly. Go^ bye, Mrs. O’Connell. 
^ AMY. [Putting her hand, constrained by its glove, into 
ilia open hand.] I am always a little afraid of you. 

WEDGECROFT. That isn’t the feeling a doctor wants to 
Inspire. t 

KENT. [To TREBELL.] David Evans — 

TREBELL. Evans ? 

KENT. The reverend one . . is downstairs and wants 
to see you. 

WEDGECROFT. [As hc comcs to them.] Hampstead Road 
Tabernacle . . Oh, the mammon of righteousness! 

TREBELL. Shut up! IIow long %ave I before Lord 
Charles-;;-? 

KENT. Only ten minutes. 

MRS. f’coNNELL gocs to sit at the big table, and 
apparently idly takes a sheet of paper to scribble on. 
' • TREBELL. [Half thinking, half questioning.] He’s a 
man 1 can say nothing to politely. 

WEDGECROFT. I’m off to Pcrcival’s now. Then I’ve 
another case and I'm due back at twelve. If there’s 
anything helpful to say I’ll look in again for two minutes • . 
not more. 

TREBELL. You’rc a good man. 

WEDGECROFT. [As he go€s.] Congratulations, Kent. 

KENT. [Taking him to the stairs.] Thank you very 
much. 

AMT. [Becibontn^ with her What’s this, Mr. 

Trebell? ^ 

^ TREBELL. Eh? 1 beg your pardon. 

He goes behind her and reads over her ehcndder^hai 
* she has wriUm. kent eofnet 6odb. 
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KSNT. Shall 1 bring him up here? 

TREBELL looks up and for a moment staree at his 
secretary rather sharply^ then speaks in a matter- 

’ of-fact voice, 

• TREBELL. See him yourself, downstairs. Talk to him 
for five minutes . . find out what he wants. Tell him it 
will be as* well for the next week or two if he can say he 
hasn’t seen me. 

K£2^. YA. 

He goes, trebell fallows him to the door which 
he shvia. Then he turns to face amy, who is tearing 
up the paper she wrote on. 

TREBELL, What is it? 

AMY. [Her steady voice breaking, her careftdly calcu- 
lated control giving way.] Oh Henry . . Henry! 

* TREBELL. Are yoy in trouble? 

AMY. Y'ou’ll hate nfe, but . . oh, it’s brutal of you to 
have been away so long, • 

TREBELL. Is it With youT husbaud? 

AMY. Perhaps. Oh, come nearer to me # . do. •• 

TREBELL. [Coming nearer without haste or excitement.] 
Well ? [Her eyes are closed.] My dear girl, I’m too busy" 
for love-making now. If there are any facts to be faced, 
let me have them . . quite quickly. 

She looks up at him for a moment; then speaks 
swiftly and sharply as one speaks of disaster. 

AMY. There’s a danger of my having a child . . your 
diild , . some time in April. That’s all. 

TREBELL, [A sceptic who has seen a vision.] Oh . . 
it’s impossible. 

AMT. [Flashing at hirth revengefully.] Why? 

TREBELL. [Br<yugJU Wnis mundane self] Well . , 
arc you sure? 

AMT.* [In sudden agony.] D’you think I want ft to be* 
true? l>*yo«»tliii^ 1— ? You don’t know what it is to ^ve 
a thing ^ppening hi spite of you. 
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TREBELL. [His foce sd in thought.] Where have you 
been since we met? 

AMY. Not to Ireland . . I haven’t seen Justin for a 
year. ' 

TREBELL. All the easier for you not to see him for another 
year. 

AMY. That wasn’t what you meant. * 

TREBELL. It Vasn’t . . but never mind. 

They are sileni for a moment . . milei apart. . Then 
she speaks dully. ‘ 

AMY. We do hate each other . . don’t we! 

TREBELL. Nonsense. Let’s think of what matters. 

AMY. [Aimlessly.] I went to a man at .Dover . . 
picked him out of the directory . . didn’t give my own 
name . . pretended I was off abroad. He was a kind 
old thing . , said it was all most ^tisfactory. Oh, my^ 
God! 

TREBELL. [He goes to bend over her kindly.] Yes, 
you’ve had a torturing month or two. That’s been wrong. 
I’m, sorry, ^ 

AMY. Even now I have to keep telling myself that it’s 
*80 . . otherwise I couldn’t understand it. Any more than 
one really believes one will ever die . . one doesn’t 
believe that, you know. 

TREBELL. [On the edge of a setisation that is new to him.] 

I am told that a man begins to feel unimportant from this 
moment forward. Perhaps it’s true. 

AMY. What has it to do with you anyhow? We don’t 
belong to each other. How long were we together that 
night? Half an hour! You didn’t seem to care a bit 
until after you’d kissed me^nd . . this is an absurd 
consequence. ^ • 

TREBELL. Nature’s a tyrant. 

^ AMY. Oh, it’s my punishment . , I see that well enough . . 
for thinking myself so clever , • forgetting my and 
religion « . not going to confession, 1 mean. [Thm hy§» 
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tericaUy.] God can make you believe in Him vben he 
likes, can’t he? 

TREBELL. \Wiih comfortable 8trengih.‘\ My dear girl, 
this needs your pluck. [And he sits by her,] All we have 
to 4o is to prevent it being found out. • 

AMY, * Yes . . the scandal would smash you, wouldn’t 
it? • 

TREBELL. There isn’t going to be arfy scandal. 

AMY. No . ? if we’re careful. You’ll tell me what to 
do, won’t you? Oh, it’s a telief to be able to talk 
about it. 

TREBELL. For onc thing, you must take care of your- 
self and stojt worrying. 

It soothes her to feel that he is concerned; but it 
is not enough to be soothed. 

^AMY. Yes, I wouldn’t like to have been the means of 
smashing you, Henry . .•especially as you don’t care for 
me. « 

TREBELL. I intend to care for you. 

AMY. Love me, I mean. I wish you did .#. a litt|e; 
then perhaps I shouldn’t feel so degraded. 

TREBELL. [^4 shade impatiently, a shade contemptuously] 
I can say I love you if that’U make things easier. 

AMY. [More helpless than ever.] If you’d said it at 
first I should be taking it for granted . . though it wouldn’t 
be any more true, I daresay, than now . . when I should 
know you weren’t telling the truth. 

TREBELL. Then I’d do without so much confusion. 

AMY. Don’t be so heartless. 

TREBELL. [As he leaves her.] We seem to be at- 
tacdiing importance to such different things. 

AMY. [ShriU even aKt momentary desertion.] What do 
you mean? I want affection now just as 1 want food. I 
can’t do without it . . I can’t reason things out as you 
can. D’you think 1 haven’t tried? [Then in sudden 
reheUsan.] Oh, tkife ^ysical curse of being a woman . .* 
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no bettei* than any savage ^in this condition . . worse off 
than an animal. It*s unfair. 

TREBELL. Never mind . . you’re here now to hand me 
half the responsibility, aren’t you? 

AMY. As if I «H>uld! If I have to lie through the n%ht 
simply shaking with bodily fear much longer . . f believe 
I shall go mad. 

This as'j^ct of the matter is meaningless to him. He 
returns to the 'practical issue, 

TREBELL. There’s nobody that need be suspecting, is 
there ? 

AMY. My maid sees I’m ill and worried and makes 
remarks . . only to me so far. Don’t I look a wreck ? I 
nearly ran away when I saw Dr. Wedgecroft . . some of 
these men are so clever. 

TREBELL. [Calculating.] Someone will have to 
trusted. 

AMT. [Burrounng into her little tortured self again.] 
And I ought to feel as if I had done Justin a great wrong . . 
but 1 doi ’t. I hate you now; now and then. I was 
being myself. You’ve brought me down. I feel worthless. 
The last word strikes him. He stares at her, 

TREBELL. Do yOU ? 

AMY. [Pleadingly.] There’s only one thing I’d like 
you to tell me, Henry . . it isn’t much. That night we 
were together . . it was for a moment different to every- 
thing that has ever been in your life before, wasn’t it? 

TREBEix. [Collecting himself as if to explain to a child.] 
I must make you understand . . 1 must get you to realise 
that for a little time to come you’re above ^e law . . above 
even the shortcomings and contradictions of a nuui’s 
affection. 

AMY. But let us have one beautiful memory to share. 

TREBELL. [Determined she shall face tike eM logic ef her 
ppsUdm\ Listen. I look back on that night as ^me looks 
back on a fit of drunkenness. 
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amt. [NeiiheT understanding nor wishing^ to; only 
shocked and hurt,] You beast. 

TR£B£LL. [Widi hiUer sarcasm,] No, don’t say that. 
Won’t it comfort you to think of drunkenness as a beauti- 
ful thing? There are precedents enough . . classic ones. 

AMT? You mean I might have been any other woman. 

TREBELL.* [Quite inexorable.] Wouldn’t any other 
woman have served the purpose . . and is it less of a 
purpose because we didn’t know we had it ? Does my 
unworthiness then . . if you liHe to call it so . . make you 
unworthy now? I must make you see that it doesn’t. 

AMY. [Petulantly hammering at her id^e fixe,] But you 
didti’t love pe . . and you don’t love me. 

TREBELL. [Keeping his patience.] No . . only within 
the last five minutes have I really taken the smallest 
jf*terest in you. And ipw I believe I’m half jealous. Can 
you understand that? Ybu’ve been talking a lot of non- 
sense about your emotions and your immortal soul. .Don’t 
you see it’s only now that you’ve become a person of some 
importance to the world . . and why? § ^ 

AMT. [Losing her patience, childishly.] What do you 
mean by the World ? You don’t seem to have any personal 
feelings at all. It’s horrible you diould have thought of me 
like that. There has been no other man than you that I 
would have let come anywhere near me . . not for more 
than a year. 

He realises that she will never understand, 

TREBELL. My dear girl, I’m sorry to be brutal. Does 
it matter so much to you that 1 should have wished to 
be the father of your child ? 

AMT, \Ungra^us hut pacified by his change of tone.] 
It doesn’t mAffer now. 

TREBELL. [Fne7idly still,] On principle I don’t make 
promises’. But I think I can promise you that if you 
keep yoiA: head and will keep your healthy this shall all 
made as easy for yo)| as if everyone could know. And 
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let's thicL what the child x^y mean to you . . just the 
fact of his birth. Nothing to me, of course! jPerhaps 
that accounts for the touch of jealousy. Fve forfeited my 
rights because 1 hadn't honourable intentions. You 
can't forfeit yours< Even if you never see him and he lias 
to grow up among strangers . . just to have had h child 
must make a difference to you. Of course, it may be a 
girl. I wonder. 

As tie wanders on so optimistically she stares at him 
and her face changes. She realises . . 

AMY. Do you expect me to go through with this? 
Henry! . . I'd sooner kill myself. 

There is silence beUveen them. He looks at her as 
one looks at some unnatural thing. Then after a 
moment he speaks, very coldly. 

TREBELL. Oh . . indeed. Don't get foolish idea^ 
into your head. You’ve no choice now . . no reasonable 
choice 

AMY. [Driven to hay: her last friend an enemy.] 1 
won't go '’hrough with it. 

TREBELL. It hasn't been so much the fear of scandal 
then — 

AMY. That wouldn’t break my heart. You'd marry me, 
wouldn’t you ? We could go away somewhere. I could be 
very fond of you, Henry. 

TREBELL. [MarirlUng at these tangents.] Marry you! 
1 should murder you in a week. 

This sounds only brutal to her; she lets herself be 
shamed. 

AMY. You've no more use for me than the use you’ve 
made of me. .v 

TREBELL. [Logical again.] W^n't you realise that 
there's a third party to our discussion . . that I’m of no 
imp(fftance beside him and you of very little. Think ed 
t!|e child. • « 

AMT biases into desperate rehellion. 
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AMT. There’s no child bemuse I haven’t chosen there 
shall be and there shan’t be because I don’t choose. You’d 
have me first your plaything and then Nature’s, would you ? 

TBEBELL. [A little ohoshed,] Come now, you knew 
wlfat you were about. • 

AMY.* [Thinking of those moments.] Did I? I found 
myself wanting you, belonging to you suddenly. I 
didn’t stop to |hink and explain. But are we never to be 
happy and irresponsible . . never for a moment? 

TBEBELL. Well . . one cafi’t pick and choose con- 
sequences. 

AMT. Your choices in life have made you what you 
want to be,^ haven’t they ? Leave me mine. 

TBEBELL. But it’s too late to argue like that. 

AMY. If it is. I’d better jump into the Thames. I’ve 
(jiought of it. , 

He considers fund best to make a last effort to bring 
her to her senses. He sits by her, • 

TBEBELL. Amy . . if you were my wife — 

AMY. [Unresponsive to him now.] 1 wth Just^’s 
wife, and I went away from him sooner than bear him 
children. Had I the right to choose or had I not ? 

TBEBELL. [Taking another path.] Shall I tell you 
something I believe ? If we were left to choose, we should 
stand for ever deciding whether to start with the right foot 
or the left. We blunder into the best things in life. 
Then comes the test . . have we faith enough to go on .. to 
go through with the unknown thing? 

AMY. [So bored by these metaphysics,] Faith in what ? 

TBEBELL. OoT vitality. I don’t give a fig for beauty, 
happiness, or bj^ins. All I ask of myself is . . can I pay 
Fate on demand ? * 

AMY. Yes • . in imagination. But I’ve got physical 
facts to face. 

BfU he'has her attention now and pursues the 
vmlage. ^ 4 
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HBtEBEiiiL. Very well then . . let the meaning of them 
go. Look forward simply to a troublesome illness. In a 
little while you can go abroad quietly and wait patiently. 
We’re not fools and we needn’t find fools to trust in. Then 
come back to England ... • 

AMY. And forget. That seen^ simple enough, Moesn’t 
it? * 

TREBELL. If 'you don’t Want the child let it be mine . . 
not yours. ^ 

AMY. [Wondering sudd&nly at this bond between them.'\ 
Yours! What would you do with it? 

TREBELii. [Matter-of~facl.\ Provide for it, of course. 
AMY. Never see it, perhaps. ^ 

TREBELL. Perhaps not. If there were anything to be 
gained . . for the child. I’ll see that he has his chance as 
a human being. , ^ 

AMY. How hopeful! [Now fier voice drops. She ts 
looking hack, perhaps at a past self.] If you loved me . . 
perha{)s I might learn to love the thought of your child. 

X'REBELi^, if half his life depended on her answer.] 
Is that true? 

AMY. [Irritably.] Why are you picking me to pieces? 
I think that is true. If you had been loving me for a long, 
long time — [The agony rushes back on her.] But now 
I’m only afraid. You might have some pity for me . . I’m 
so afraid. 

TREBELL. [Touched.] Indeed . . indeed. I’ll take 
what share of this I can. 

She shrinks from him unforgivingly, 

AMY. No, let me alone. I’m nothing to you. Fm a 
sick beast in danger of my life, that’s ^1 . . cancerous! 
He is roused for the first time, roused to horror and 
protest. 

TREBEtx. Oh, you unhappy woman! ... if life is 
li^e death to you ... • « 

AMT. [Turning on Atm.] Don’t lecture me! 11 you’re 
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so clever put a stop to tliis horror. Or you might at least 
say youVe sorry. 

■mEBEZiL. Sorry! [The bell on the table rings jarringlgif 
Cantelupe! 

• He goes to the ieU'phone. Shekels up cold and 
h)ll€Ctedt steadied merely by the unexpected sound, 
AMY. I mustn’t keep you from governing the country. 
Fm sure you’ll do it very well. • 

TBEBELL. ^At the telephone,] Yes, bring him up, of 
course . . isn’t Mr. Kent that ? [then to her,] I may be 
ten minutes with him or half an hour. Wait and we’ll 
come to a conclusion. 

KENT comes iuy an open letter in his hand, 

KENT. Tfiis note, sir. Had I better go round myself 
and see him? 

^ TBEBELL. (^4^ he tgkes the note,] Cantelupe’s come. 
KENT. [Glancing at the telephone,] Oh, has he! 
TBEBELL. [As he reods!] Yes I think you had- 
KENT. Evans was very serious. 

He goes back into his room, amy mov<^i swiftly to 
where tbebell is standing and whispers, 

AMY. Won’t you tell me whom to go to? 

TBEBELL. No. 

AMY. Oh, really . . what unpractical sentimental chil- 
dren you men are! You and your consciences . . you and 
your laws. You drive us to distraction and sometimes to 
death by your stupidities. Poor women — ! 

The Maid comes in to announce lobo chables 
CANTELUPE, who foUows her, CANTELUPE is 
forty^ unathletict and a gentleman in the best and 
worst ser^ of the word. He moves always with a 
catiHotlftmich may betray his belief in the personality 
of the Devil, He speaks cautiously too, and as ij 

nai he hut something inside him were speaking, ' 
(kte feels that before Grangers he would not if he 
could hdp M rgpve or speak atoll, A pale fm: the 
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mguth would be hardened by fanatidem were it not 
for the elements of Christianity in his religion: and 
he has the limpid eye of the enihttsiasL 
TREBELL. Glad to scc you. You know Mrs O’ 
Connell. ^ 

CANTELUPE bows in silence, 

t 

AMY, We have met. 

She ojfers'-her hand. He silently takes it and drops it. 
TREBELL. Then you’ll wait for Frances. 

AMT. Is it worth while 

KENT with his hat on leaves his room and goes 
downstairs. 

TREBELL. Ilavc you anything better to do? 

AMY. There’s somewhere I can go. But^I mustn’t 
keep you chatting of my affairs. Lord Charles is im- 
patient to disestablish the Church. 

CANTELUPE. [U liable to escape^ d remark.] Forgive me* 
since that is also your affair. 

AMY. Oh . . but I was received at the Oratory when I 
was married. 

CANTELUPE, [With Contrition.] I beg your pardon. 
Then he makes for the other side of the room, tre- 
BELL and mrb. o’connell stroll to the door^ their 
eyes full of meaning. 

AMY. 1 think ril go on to this place that I’ve heard 
of. If I wait . . for your sister . . she may disappoint me 
again. 

TREBEI..L. Wait. 

Kent’s room is vacant. 

AMY. Well . . in here? 

TREBELL. If you like law-books. ^ 

AMY. I haven’t been much of ^n mtK'.Hiption now, 
have I? 

TREBELL. Pieane wait. 

AMY. Thank you. « c 

TREBELL skuts ksT a mommU seme vsdined to 
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lock her in, but he comes back into his own room and 
faces CANTELUPE, who having 'primed ar&t trained 
himself on his subject like a gun, fires off a speech, 
without haste, hid also apparently 'without talcing 

^ breath. 

ca 2 w:lupe. I was extremely thaiflitful, Mr. Trebcll, 
to hear las( week frovS Horsham that you will see your 
way to join his cabinet and undertake the disestablish- 
ment biU in House of Commons. Any measure of 
mine, I have always been coijvdnced, would be too much 
under the suspicion of blindly favouring Church interests 
to command the allegiance of that heterogeneous mass of 
thought . . in some cases, alas, of free thought . . which 
now-a-days • composes the Conservative party. I am 
more than content to exercise what influence I may from 
B seat in the cabinet which will authorise the bill. 

TREBELL. Yes. That chair’s comfortable. 

CANTELUPE takes another. 

CANTELUPE. Horsliam forwarded to me your ’memo- 
randum upon the conditions you held necessary and I 
incline to think I may accept them in principh ^on behalf of 
those who honour me with their confidences. 

He fishes some papers from his pocket, trebell 
sits squarely at his t^le to grapple 'wifh the 
matter. 

TREBELL. Horsham told me you did accept them . . 
it’s on that I’m joining. 

CANTELUPE. Ycs • . in principle. 

TREBELL. Well . . wc couldn’t carry a bill you dis- 
approved of, could wc? 

CANTELUPE. \With fiuesse.] I hope not 

TREBELL [S little dangerously.] And I have no 
intention of being made the scapegoat of a wrecked Tory 
oompr^ise with the Nonconformists. 

CAKfELura. [Cahnly ignoring the suggestion\ So far* 
as 1 am oemoemad 1 meet the Nonconformists on their s>wn 
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ground . . that Religion had better be free from all 
compromise with the State.* 

-t^TBEBBLL. Quite so . . if you’re set free you’ll look 
after yourselves. My discovery must be what to do with 
the men who think more of the state than their Church ^ . 
the majority of parsons, don’t you think? . . 4f the 
question’s really put and they can oe made to jmderstand 
V it. • # 

CANTELUPE. ^iih sincere disdain.^ Tlfere are more 
profitable professions. , 

TREBELL. And less. Will you allow me that it is 
statecraft to make a profession profitable? 

CANTELUPE yicks up kis paper Sy avoiding theoretical 
discussion, * 

CANTELUPE. Well now . . will you explain to me 
this project for endowing Education with your surplus? 

TREBELL. Putting Appropriation, the Buildings and* 
the Representation question on one side for the moment? 

CANTELUPE. Candidly, I have yet to master your 
figures . . . 

TiiEBELL. ' The roughest figures so far. 

< CANTELUPE, Still I have yet to master them on the 
first two points. 

TREBELL. [Fimily preinis^ing,] We agree that this 
is not diverting church money to actually secular uses* 
CANTELUPE. hc pccps from under his eyclids,’\ I can 
conceive that it might not be. You know that we hold 
Education to be a Church function. But . . . 

TREBELL. Can you accept thoroughly now the secular 
solution for all IVimary Schoob? 

CANTELUPE. Haven’t we always preS-ired it to the 
undenominational ? Are there to be jFaciliQl^^or a n y of 
the teachers giving dogmatic instruction ? 

« TREBELL. 1 Dote youT emphasb on any. I think we 
can put the burden of that dedsion on local aulluxritks. 
Let*us come to the questimi of Training Colleges for your 
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teachers. lt*s on that I want to make my^ bargain. 

CANTELiTpE. [Aleri and, caiiiou8!\ You want to endow 
colleges? 

TREBELL. Heavily. 

«ANTELUPE. Under public control^ 

treBell. Church colleges under Church control. 

CANTELUPE. Thcfc’d be others ? 

TREBELL. To preserve the necessary balance in the 
schools. ' 

CANTELUPE. Not founded«with church money? 

TREBELL. Think of the grants in aid that will be re- 
leased. I must ask the Treasury for a further lump sum 
and with that there may be sufficient for secular colleges • . 
if you can a'gree with me upon the statutes of those over 
which you’d otherwise have free control. 

TREBELL is Weighing his words. 

CANTELUPE. *‘You'’ meaning, for instance . . what 
authorities in the Church? 

TREBELL. Bishops, I suppose . . and others, [cante- 
LUPE permits himself to smile.] On that ryint I shall 
be weakness itself and . . may I suggest . . your seat in 
the cabinet will give you some control. 

CANTELUPE. Statutes ? 

TREBELL. To be framed in the best interests of educa- 
tional efficiency. 

CANTELUPE. [Findifig an opening.] I doubt if we agree 
upon the meaning to be attached to that term. 

TREBELL. [Forcing the issvs.] What meaning do you 
attach to it? 

CANTELUPE. [Smiling again.] I have hardly a sym- 
pathetic listener,!^ 

TREBELL. ^lou have an unprejudiced one « . the 
best you can hope for. >1 was not educated myself. 1 
leamt certain things that 1 desired to know . . from • 
reading «ny first book — Don Quixote it was — to master- 
ing Company Lair. ^ You see, as a man without formixW 
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either fo| education or religion, I am perhaps peculiarly 
fitted to settle the double question. I have no grudges . . 
revenge to take. 

CANTEiitJPE. [Suddenly congenial] Shelton’s trans- 
lation of Don Quixote I hope . . the modern ones have 90 
flavour. And you took all the adventures as seriously as 
the Don did? « 

TREBBLL. expecting thiai] I forget. 

CANTELUPE. It’s the finer attitude the child’s 
attitude. And it would enable you immediately to com- 
prehend mine towards an education consisting merely of 
practical knowledge. The life of Faith is still the happy 
one. What is more crushingly finite than knowledge? 
Moral discipline is a nation’s only safety. How much of 
your science tends in support of the great spiritual doc- 
trine of sacrifice! 

TiiEBELL reiums to his subject as forcefid as sverf 
TiiEBELL. The Church has assimilated much in her 
time. Do you think it wise to leave agnostic science at the 
side of the plate ? I think, you know, that this craving fw 
common knowledge is a new birtli in the mind of man; 
and if your church won’t recognise that soon, by so much 
will she be losing her grip for ever over men’s minds. 
What’s the test of godliness, but your power to receive 
the new idea in whatever form it comes and give it life ? 
It is blasphemy to pick and choose your good. [For a 
moment his thoughts seem to be clsewkere,] That’s an un- 
happy man or woman or nation . . 1 know it if it has 
only come to me this minute . . and I don’t care what 
their brains or their riches or their beauty or any of 
their triumph may be . . they’re unhati([^ and useless if 
they can’t tell life from death. .. 

CANTELUPE. [Interested in the digressim,] Remember 
that the Church’s claim has ever been to know that 
difference. « • 

TRSBELL. [Fademng to his subject aguifi.] My 
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point is this: A man’s demand to know the exac^ structure 
of a fij’s wing, and his assertion that it degrades any child 
in the street not to know such a thing, is a r^gipr.^ 
revival . . a token of spiritual hunger. What else can it 
be? And we commercialise our teaching! 

CAifTELUPE. I wouldn’t have it so. 

TREBELL* Then I’m offering you the foundation of a 
new Order of jnen and women who’ll serve God by teaching < 
his childreif^ Now shall we finish the conversation in 
prose? ^ • 

CANTELUPB. [Not io he ptU down.] What is the prose 
for God? 

TREBELL. [JVof to bc put down either.] That’s what we 
irreligious people are giving our lives to discover. [He 
plunges into detail.] I’m proposing to found about 
seventy*two new colleges, and of course, to bring the ones 
there are up to the new standard. Then we must grad- 
ually revise all teaching salaries in government schools . . 
to a scale I have in mind. Then the course must be 
compulsory and the training time doubled — 

CANTELUPB. Doubled! Four years? 

TREBELL. Well, a minimum of three . . a university* 
course. Remember we’re tunang a trade into a calling. 

CANTELUPB. There’s more to that than taking a degree. 

TREBELL. I think so. You’ve fought for years for 
your tests and your atmosphere with plain business men 
not able to understand such lunacy. Quite right . . 
atmosphere’s all that matters. If one and one don’t make 
two by God’s grace . . . 

CANTELUPB. Poetry again! 

TREBCSiL. l^beg your pardon. Well . . you’ve no 
further If you can’t plant your thumb on the earth 

mid your little finger on the pole star you know nothing of 
distanoes. We must do away with text-book teachers. 

CANTELUPB ts Opening out a little in spite ofhimedf. 

GAirnBLUFB. waiting for our opinions to diKer. 
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TREBEi^. [BimnesslUce again.] Til send you a draft 
of the statutes 1 propose within a week* Meanwhile shall 
^ I^ut the offer this way. If I accept your tests will you 
accept mine ? 

CANTELUPE. What are yours? 

TEEBELL. I belicvc if onc provides for eificiency one 
provides for the best part of truth . . honesty of ^ statement. 

« I shall hope for a iittle more elasticity in your dogmas than 
Becket or Cranmer or Laud would have allowed. When 
you’ve a chance to re-formu!ate the reasons of your faith 
for the benefit of men teaching mathematics and science 
and history and political economy, you won’t neglect to 
answer or allow for criticisms and doubts. I don’t see 
why . , in spite of all the evidence to the contraiy . . such a 
thing as progress in a definite religious faith is impossible, 

CANTELUPE. Progress is a soiled word. [And now he 
weighs his %Dords\ I shall be very glad to accept on the* 
Church’s behalf control of the leaching of teachers in these 
colleges. 

TREBELL. Good. I want the best men. 

c^TBLUPE. You are surprisingly inexperienced if you 
^ think that creeds can ever become mere forms except to 
those who have none. 

TREBELL. But teaching — true teaching — is learning, and 
the wish to know is going to prevail against any creed . . 
so 1 think. I wish you cared as little for the form in which 
a truth is told as 1 do. On the whole, you see, 1 think I 
shall manage to plant your theology in such soil this 
spring that the ganien will be fruitful. On the whole 
Tm a believer in Churches of all sorts and their useful- 
ness to the State. - Your present use is cQ:^-wom. Have 
I found you in this the beginnings of a newfVac ? 

CANTELUPE. The Cliurch says ; Thank you, it is a 
«vcry old one. 

TREBELL. [ff utdtAg up ths tnfmveir.] To *be sure, for 
practical politics our ta^ can be whittled down to your 
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accepting the secular solution for Primary ^Jphools, if 
you’re given these colleges under such statutes as you and 1 
shall agree upon. 

CANTELUPE. And the country will accept. 

•trbbele. The country will accejjt any measure if 
Ihere’fi enough money jn it to bribe all parties fairly. 

cantelwe. You expect very little of the constancy of 
my Church lo her Faith, Mr. Trebell. 

TREBELL. \ havc Only one belief myself. That is in 
human progress — ^yes, progreas — over many obstacles and 
by many means. I have no ideals. I lelieve it is states- 
manlike to use all the energy you find . . turning it into 
the nearest channel that points forward. 

CANTELUPE. Forward to what? 

TREBELL. I don’t know . . and my caring doesn’t 
^ matter. We do kno\^ . . and if we deny it it's only to be 
encouraged by contradiction . . tliat the movement is 
forward and with some gathering purpose. I’m friends 
with any fellow traveller. 


CANTELUPE kus been considering him very curiously. 

Now he gets uj) to go. ^ 

CANTELUPE. I should like to continue our talk when I’ve * 
studied your draft of the statutes. Of course the political 
position is favourable to a far more comprehensive bill 
than we had ever looked for . . and you’ve the advantage 
now of having held yourself very free from party ties. 
In fact not only will you give us the bill we shall most 
care to accept, but I don’t know what other man would 
give us a bill we and the other side could accept 
at all. 

TREBELL. 1 -^n let you have more Appropriation 
figures b^ Priday. ^he details of the Fabrics scheme will 
take a little longer. 

CANTELX7PE. In a way there’s no such hurry. We’re* 
not in office yet 

TREBELL. Whcoil’m building with figures 1 like to 
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^ve the /oundations time to settle. Otherwise they axe 
the inexactest things. 

QANTBLUPE. [Smiling to him for the first time,] We 
shall have you finding Faith the only solvent of all problems 
some day. , • 

TEEBELL. I" hope my mind is , not afraid * . elVen of 
the Christian religion. 

* CANTELUPE. I am sure that the needs pf the human 
soul . . be it dressed up in whatever knowldBge . . do not 
alter from age to age . 

He opens the door to find wedgecropt standing 
outside, watch in hand, 

TREBEL.L. IIullo . . . Waiting? 

^WEDGECROFT. I was giving you two minutes by my 
watch. IIow are you, Cantelupe? 

Itantelui’E, with a gesture wfiich might be mistaken^ 
for a Ixnc, folds himself up, 

TREBEix. Shall I bring you the figures on Friday . . 
that might save time. 

CANTELUPE, by taking a deeper fold in h imself seems 
to assent, 

* TREBELU Will the afternoon do? Kent shall fix the hour. 
CANTELUPE. (Ff'itA an effort,] Kent? 

TREBELL. Mv Secretary. 

CANTELUPE. Friday. Any hour before five. 1 know 
my way. 

The three phrases hating meant three separate 
efforts, CANTELUPE escapes, wedgecroft has 
walked to the table, his brows a little puckered. Now 
TREBELL notices that kent*s door is open; he goes 
quickly into the room and finds it%mpty. Then he 
stands for a moment irritable end maided before 
returning. 

TREBELL. Been here long? 

WEDGECROFT. Five minutes . . more, I suppose. 
TREBELL. Mrt. O’Connell ^pone? 
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WEX>OECBOFT. To her dressmaker’s. ^ 

TKEBELL. Frances forgot sl^e was coming and went out. 

wEDGECRorr. Pretty little fool of a woman! D’you 
know her husband? 

ffREBELE. No. 

WEDGECROFT. Says she’s been in Ireland with him 
since we^inet at Shapters. He has trouble with •jbis 
tenantry. . * 

TBEBELL. Won’t he sell or won’t they purchase? 

WEDGECROFT. Curious chap. A Don at Balliol when 
I first knew him. Warped of late years . . perhaps by 
his marriage. 

TREBELL. [Dismissing Uval subject.^ Well . . how’s 
Percival ? 

WEDGECROiT. Better this morning. I told him I’d 
seen you . . and in a little calculated burst of confidence 
what I’d reason to think you were after. lie said you and 
he cxjuld get on though you differed on every poir^ but 
he didn’t see how you’d pull with such a blasted weak- 
kneed lot as the rest of the Horsham’s cabinet would be. 
He’ll be up in a week or ten days. ^ 

TREBELL. Can I see him? 

WEDGECROFT. You might. I admire the old man . . 
the way he sticks to his party, though they misrepresent 
now most things he believes in! 

TREBELL. Wliat a damnable state to arrive at . . 
doubly damned by the fact you admire it. 

WEDGECROFT. And to think that at this time of day 
you should need instructing in the ethics of party govern- 
ment But 1’U have to do it. 

TREBELL. Noti^ow. I’ve been at ethics with Cante- 
lupe. ^ « 

WEDGECROFT. Certainly not now. What about my 
man with the stomach-ache at twelve o’clock sharp! ' 
Good-fays. 

He if gom. sTREBm<L haiiks with uneaeineu and 
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cd last mutters. “Oh . . why didn’t she wait?” 
Then the telephone bdl rings. He goes quickfyas if 
it were an answer to his anodety. “Yes?” Of 
course^ it imH . . “Yes.” He paces the room^ im- 
pat lent f wondering what to do. The Maid come^in 
to announce miss davenport, lucy follows her. 
8he has gained lately perhaps a litilq of the joy 
which W€is lacking and at least she hnngs now into 
this room a breath of very wholesome womanhood. 

LUCY. It’s very good cf you to let me come; I’m not 
going to keep you more than three minutes. 

TREBELL. Sit doWIl. 

Only women unused to busy men would call him 
rude. 

LUCY. Wiat I want to say is . . don’t mind my being 
engaged to Waller. It shan’t interfere with his work for 
you. If you want a proof that it shan’t . . it was I gdl 
Aunt Julia to ask you to take him . . Though he didn’t 
know . . so don’t tell him that. 

TREBELL. You Weren’t engaged then. 

LUCY, 1 . . thought that w*c might be. 

TREBELL. [With cijmcal humour. '\ Wliich I’m not to 
tell him either? 

LUCY. Oh, that wouldn’t matter. 

TREBELL. (H'ltA decision.] I’ll make sure you don’t 
interfere. 

LUCY. [Deliberaiely . . not to be treated as a child.] 
You cx)uldn’t, you know, if I wanted to. 

TREBELL. Why, is Walter a fool? 

LUCY. lie’s very fond of me, if that’s what you mean ? 
TREBELL looks at kcT foT the frsi^ time and changes 
his tone a litilc. * v 

TREBELL. If it was what 1 meant . . Fm disposed to 
withdraw the suggestion. 

LUCY. And, because I’m fond of his w<^k es well, 1 
shan’t therefore ask him to tell me things . . secrets. 
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TBEBELL. [Revetting to his humour.] It’ll be when < 
youVe a year or two married that danger may occur . . in 
his desperate effort to make conversation. 

LUCY considers this and him quite seriously. 

\,ucY. You're rather hard on women, aren’t you . . 
just because they don’t have the chances men do. 

TREBELL.* .. Do you Want the chances ? 

LUCY. ItWnkl 'm as clever as most men I meet, though 
I know less, o? course. 

TREBELL. Perhaps I shohld have offered you the 
secretaiyship instead. 

LUCY. [Readily.] Don’t you think I’m taking it in a 
way . . by marrying Walter? That’s fanciful of course. 
But marriage is a very general and complete sort of 
partnership, isn’t it ? At least, I’d like to make 
mine so. • 

TREBELL. He’ll be more under your thumb in some 
things if you leave him free in others. 

She receives the sarcasm in all seriousness and then 
speaks to him as she would to a child^ „ 

LUCY. Oh . . I’rn not explaining what I mean quite 
'well perhaps. Walter has been everywhere and done 
everything. He speaks three languages . . which all 
makes him an ideal private secretary. 

TREBELL. Quitc. 

LUCY. Do you think he’d develop into anything else . • 
but for me? 

TREBELL. So I have provided just a first step, have I ? 

LUCY. [With real enthusia^.] Oh, Mr. Trebell, it’s a 
great thing for us. There isn’t anyone worth working 
under but you. ibu’ll make him think and give him ideas 
instead of i&pectingf' them from him. But just for that 
reason he’d get so attached to you and be quite content 
to grow*old in your shadow . . if it wasn’t for me. 

TREBiSiL. True . . 1 should encourage him in noihuig- 
ness. What’s more^ t want extra brains and hands* It’s 

V 
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not altogr:tlier a pleasant thing, is it .. the selfishness of 
the hard worked man? 

lucnr. If you don’t grudge your own strength, why 
should you be tender of other people’s? 

He looks rt her curiously, • 

TRBBELL. Your ambition is making for only Jbcond- 
hand satisfaction though. 

LUCTJf. What’s a woman to do ? She musitwork through 
men, mustn’t she? ‘ 

TREBELL. Fm told that’s degrading . . the infiuencing 
of husbands and brothers and sons. 

LUCY. [Only half humorously.] But what else is one 
to do with them? Of course, I’ve enough money to live 
on . . so I could take up some woman’s profession. , . 
What are you smiling at? 

TREBELL. [Who hos Smiled 'i>ery broadly,] As you 
don’t mean to . . don’t stop while I tell you. 

LUC''. But Fd sooner get married. I want to have 
children. [The words catch him and hold him. He looks 
at her reverently this time. She remembers she has trans- 
gressed convention: then^ remembering that it is only con- 
^>ention, proceeds quite simply.] I hope we shall have 
children. 

TREBELL. I hopC SO. 

LUCY. Thank you. That’s the first kind thing you’ve 
said. 

TREBELL. Oh . . vou Can do without compliments, 
can’t you ? 

She considers for o moment, 

LUCY. Why have you been talking to me as if I were 
someone else ? ^ 

TREBELL. [SteftW.] Who clsC? 

LUCY. No one particular. But you’ve shaken a moral 
fist so to speak. I don’t think 1 provoked it. * 

TREBELL. It’s a bad parliamentary habit lEpdogise. 

She gets up to go. 
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hvCT* Now I shan’t keep you longer . . you’re always ^ 
bus^. You’ve been so easy to talk to. Thank you very 
much. 

TREBELL. Why . . I wondcr? 

•LUCY. I knew you would be or I shouldn’t have come. 
You think Life’s an iipportant thing, don’t you? That’s 
priggish, isn’t it ? Good-bye. We’re coming to dinner . . 
Aunt Julia I. Miss Trebell arrived to ask us just as I < 
left. % 

TREBELL. I’ll sec you d 3wn. 

LUCY. What waste of time for you. I know how the 
door opens. 

Ait she goes out Walter rent is on ike way to his 
room* The two nod to eaeh other like old friends. 
trebell turns away 'loith something of a sigh. 

KE^7T. Just come? 

LUCY. Just going. 

KENT. I’ll see you at dinner. 

LUCY. Oh, are you to be here? . . that’s nice. 

LUCY departs as purposefully as she came, rent 
hurries to trebell, v^hose thoughts ar^ away again 
by now. • 

KENT. I haven’t been long there and back, have I? 
The Bishop gave me these letters for you. He hasn’t 
answered tlie last . . but I’ve his notes of what he means 
to say. He’d like them back to-night. He was just 
going out. I’ve one or two notes of what Evans said. 
Bit of a charlatan, don’t you think? 

TREBELL. Evans ? 

KENT. Well, he talked of his Flock. There are quite 
fifteen letters y<‘ have to deal with yourself, I’m afraid. 
TREiiELL siar<fs at him: ihen^ apparently^ making 
up his mind . . 

trebell. Ring up a messenger, will you . . 1 mustia 
write a mote and fend U. 

KENT. Will you dictate? ^ * 
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TREBEipL. I shall have done it while you’re ringing . . 
it’s only a personal matter. Then we’ll start work.* 

^ KENT goes into his room and tackles the telephone 
there, trebell sits down to write the note, his 
face very s^it and anxious. ^ 




TH® THIRD ACT 

AT LORD HORitHAM’s housc in Qiiccn AnUe's Gate, jn the ' 
evening, a weftk later. 

If rooms express their owners' character y the grey and black 
of LORD Horsham’s drawing room, the faded brocade 
of iU furniture, reveal him as a man of delicate taste 
and somewhat thin intellectuality. He stands now 
before a noiseless fire, contemplating with a troubled 
eye either the pattern of Uie Old. French carpet, or the 
black double dbors of the library opposite, or the 
moulding on the Adams ceiling, which the flicker of 
all the candles casts into deeper relief His grey hair 
and black clothes would melt into the decoration of his 
room, were the figure not rescued from .juch oblivion 
by the British white glaze of his shirt front and — to a 
sympathetic eye — by the loveable perceptive face of the 
man. Sometimes he looks at the sofa in front of him, 
on which sits wedgecroft, still in the frock coat 
of a busy day, depressed and irritable. With his 
back to them., on a sofa with its back to them, is 
GEORGE farrant, planted with his knees apart, his 
hands clasped, his head bent; very glum. And 
sometimes hoksh am glances at the door, as if waiting 
for it to '^p'm. Then his gaze will travel back, up 
the tpng shiny black piano, with a volume of the 
Well Tempered Clavichord open on its desk, to where 
CANTELtrpE is perched uncomfortably on the bench; , 
pgler than ever; more self-contained than ever, look- 
ing,to one wholfnows him as well as Horsham dodb,a 
1^9 
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dangeroua. So he returns to contemplation oj 
the ceiling or the carpet They wait there ashmen 
wait who have said all they want to say upon an 
unpleasant subject and yet cannot dismiss it At 
last FABRANT breaks the silence. • 

FARRANT. What time did you ask him to* come, 
Horsham ? 

HORBiiAM. E!i . . O’Connell ? I didn’t him direct' 
ly. What time did you say, Wedgecrof^? 

WBDGBCROFT. Any timq after half past ten, I told him. 

FARRANT. [Grumbling.] It’s a quarter to eleven. 
Doesn’t Blackborough mean to turn up at all? 

HORSHAM. He was out of town . . my note had to be 
sent after him. I couldn’t wire, you see. 

FARRANT. No. 

CANTELUPE. It was by the merest chance your man 
caught me, C)Til, I was taking the ten fifteen to Ton- 
bridge and happened to go to James Street first for some 
papers. 

The conv'ersaiion flags again. 

CANTEiATi^j. But since Mrs. O’Connell is dead what 
is the excuse for a scandal? 

At this unpleasant dig into the subject of their 
thoughts the three other men stir uncomfortably. 

fioRHiiAM. Because the inquest is unavoidable . . ap- 
parently. 

wEDGECROFi’. [Suddenly lettifig fly,] I declare I’d 
I’d have risked [>enal servitude and given a certificate, but 
just before the end O’Connell would call in old Fiekiuig 
Andrews, who has moral scruples about everything-*tt’s 
his trademark — and of course about fhis . . ! 

FARRANT. Was he told of the whole busiR* 388 ? 

WRDQECRorr. No . . O’Connell kept things up before 
k him. Well . . the woman was dying. 

BOBSHAM. Couldn’t you have kept the true stale of the 
esM from Sir Fieldtng? 
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WEDOECROFT. And been suspected of the malpractice 
mj^elf if he'd found it out ? . which he would ,have don% 
. . he's no fool. Well . . I thought of trying that. . . 

FARRANT. My dcRT Wedgecroft . . how grossly ouix- 
otic! Ybu have a duty to yourself. 

HopsHAM. [Rescuing iJie conversaii^n from unpleasant- 
ness.] I’m afraid I feel that our position to-night is most 
irregular, Wedgecroft. 

wedoecrSft. Still if you can make O’Coni^ell se^ 
reason. An(^if you all can't . . [He frowns at the alter- 
tiutive.] 

CAOTELUPE. Didn’t you say she came to you first of all ? 

wedgecroft. I met her one morning at Trebell's. 

FARRAiq;. Actually a t Trebell’s ! 

wedgecroft. The day he came back from abroad. 

FARRANT. Oh! No One seems to have noticed them 
together much at a»y time. My wife. . . No matter! 

WEDGECROFT. She tackled me as a doctor with one 
part of her trouble . . added she’d been with O’Connell 
in Ireland, which of course it turns out wasn’t true . . 
asked me to help her. I had to say I couldn’t. ^ 

HORSHAM. [Echoing rather than guerying.] You 
couldn’t. • 

FARRANT. [S^cW.] My dear Horsham! 

WEDGECROFT. Well, if she'd told me the truth ! . . No^ 
anyhow I couldn’t. I’m sure there was no excuse. One 
can’t run these risks. 

FARRANT. Quite right, quite right. 

WEDGECROFT. There are men who do on one pre- 
text or another. 

FARRANT. U)o skockcd io bc cuHous.] Are there 

really ? 

WEDG^mBOFT. Oh yes, men well known . . in other 
directions* I could give you four addresses . • but of 
course^ I wasn’t going to give her one. Thouf^ theii 
again . . if slte’dgtold me the whole truth I . . Ifypod, 
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women are such fools! And they prefer quackery . . look 
cM the dc^nt doctors they pimply turn into charlatans. 

^ Though, there again, that all comes of letting a trade work 
mysteriously under the thumb of a benighted oligarchy . . 
which is beside the question. But one day 1*11 make you 
sit up on the subject of the Medical Council, Hor|ham. 
HORSHAM assumes an impeaetrahle air of states- 
manship, 

* HORSHAM. I know. Very interesting . .^very impor- 
tant . . very difficult to alter the status ^o. 

WEDGECROFT. Then the p'oor little liar said she*d go off 
to an appointment with her dressmaker; and I heard 
nothing more till she sent for me a week later, and I found 
her almost too ill to speak. Even then she didn’t tell me 
the truth! So, when O’Connell arrived, of course I spoke 
to him quite openly and all he told me in reply was that it 
wouldn’t have been his child. 

FARRAm'. Poor devil! 

WEDO,ECROFi\ O'ConnclI ? 

TARRANT. YcS, of COUrSC. 

WEDGECROFT. I wondcr. Perhaps she didn’t realise 
he’d been sciJi for . . or felt then she was dying and 
didn’t care . . or lost her head. I don’t know. 

FARRANT. Such a pretty little woman! 

WEDGECROFT. If I could have made him out and 
dealt with him, of course, I shouldn't have come to you. 
Farrant’s known him even longer than I have. 

FARRANT. I was with him at Harrow. 

WEDGECROFT. So I Went lo Farrant first. 

That part of Vic subject drops, cantelupb , who 
has not moiled, ,^frikes in again, ^ 

CANTELirPE. IIow was Trebell’s guilt discovered ? 

FARRANT. He wTote her one letter ^which s&c didn’t 
destroy. O’Connell found it. 

* WEDGECROFT. Picked it up hrom her desk*. . it 
wasq’t even locked up. * 
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TARRANT. Not twenty words in it . . quite enough 
though. • ^ 

HORSHAM. His habit of bein^; explicit . . of WTiting 
things down . . I know! < 

He shakes his head, deprecating all rashness. There 
is another pause, farrant, gettiflg up to pace about, 
breaks it, 

FARRANTr ^Look here, Wedgecroft, one thing is worrying 
me. Had Trebell any foreknowledge of what she did and 
the risk she wits running and could he have stopped it? 

WEDGECROFT. [Alimst Ul-temperedly .] How could he 
have stopped it? 

FARRANT. Becausc . . well, I’m not a casuist . . but 
I know by instinct when I’m up agtiinst the wrong thing 
to do; and if he can’t be cleared on that point I won’t lift a 
finger to save him. 

HORSHAM, ^iih rtice iudgmeni.] In using the term 
Any Foreknowledge, Farrant, you may be more severe 
on him than you wish to be. 

FARRANT, unappreciative, continues, 

farrant. Otherwise . . well, we must a^jimit, Caate- 
lupe, that if it hadn’t been for the particular consequence 
of this it wouldn’t be anything to be so mightily shocked 
about. 

cantelupe. I disagree. 

TARRANT. My dear fellow, it’s our business to make 
laws and we know the difference of saying in one of ’em 
you may or you must. Who ever proposed to insist on 
pillorying every case of spasmodic adultery ? One would 
never have done! Some of these attachments do more 
harm . . to the thvd party, 1 mean . . some less. But it’s 
only when a menage becomes socially impossible that a 
sensible man will interfere. [He adds quite unnecesmrUy,] 
Fm speaking quite impersonally, of course. ^ 

CANTi^tJPE. [jU coldly as €ver,\ Trebell is morally 
responsSble for eveiysoonsequence of the oi%inaJ sim * 
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WEDafiCROFT. That is a hard saying. 

FARRA?iT. [Continuing his own remarks quite indepmd- 
ently.] And 1 put aside the possibility that he deliberately 
helped her to her death to save a scandal because 1 don’t 
believe it is a possibility. But if that were so I’d lift ^ly 
finger to help him to his. I’d see him hanged with pleasure. 

WEDOECROFT, [Settling this part of the maMer.] Well, 
Farrant, to all intents and purposes he dic^’t know and 
he’d iiave stopped it if he could. 

FARRANT. Ycs, I belicvc that. But what makes you 
so sure? 

WEDGECROFT. I asked him and he told me. 

FARRAN'r. That’s no proof. 

WEDGECROFT. You read the letter that he sent her . . 
unless you think it was written as a blind. 

FARRANT. Oh . . to be sure . . yes. I might have 
thought of that. • 

He settles down again. Again no one has anything 
say. 

CANTELUPE. What is to be said to Mr. O’Connell 
when he cqmes? 

HORSHAM. Yes . . what exactly do you propose we 
shall say to O’Connell, Wedgecroft.^ 

WEDGECROFT. Get him to open his oyster of a mind 
and . . . 

FARRANT. So it is and Ills face like a stone wall yesterday. 
Absolutely refused to discuss the matter with me! 

CANTELUPE. May I ask, Cyril, why are we concerning 
ourselves with this wickedness at all? 

HORSHAM. Just at this mmnent when we have official 
weight without official responsibilityv'Gliarles . . 

WEDGECROFT. I wish 1 could have let Terpival out of 
bed, but these first touches of autumn are dangerous to a 
^ convalescent of his age. 

HORSHAM. But you saw him, Farrant • be 

gave you bis opinion, didn’t be? 
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FARBANT. Last night . . yes. 

dfoRSHAM. .1 suppose it*s a pity Blackboroil|;h hasnT 
turned up. 

FARRANT. Never mind him. 

• HORSHAM. He gets people to agree with him. That’s a 

6‘^t- * 

FARRANT. WcdgecToft, what is the utmost O’Connell 
will be caile4 upon to do for us . . for Trebell ? 

WEDGECROE^. Probably only to hold his tongue^ at the 
inquest to-morroWl As far as I know there’s no one but 
her maid to prove that Mrs. O’Connell didn’t meet her 
husban^ some time in the summer. He’ll be called upon 
to tell a lie or two by implication. 

farrant! Cantelupe . . what does perjury to that 
extent mean to a Roman Catholic? 

cantelupe’s face melts into an expression of mild 
amazement. 

CANTELUPE, Your asking such a question shows that 
you would not understand my answer to it. 

farraNt. [Leaving ike fellow to his svhtleties.\ Well, 
what about the maid? • 

WEDOECROFT. She may suspect facts but not names, !• 
think. Why should they qucstioi^^her on such a point if 
O’Connell says nothing? 

HORSHAM.' He’s really very late. I told .. [He stops.] 
Charles, I’ve forgotten that man’s name again. 

CANTELUPE. l^munds, you said it was. 

HORSHAM. Edmunds. Everybody’s down at Lympne . . 
I've been left with a new man here and I don’t know his 
name. [He is very pathetic,] I told him to put O’Connell 
in the library thfre. I thought that either Farrant or I ^ 
might perhaps se*% him first and — 

At this moment eduusdb comes in, and, with that 
. air of discreet tact which he considers hefUs the es% 
iabUshment of a Prime Minister, announces, 
O'CoaneU, ^y lord.” As o’oonnbll follows him. 
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HORSHAM can only try not to look too disconcerted, 
O’Connell, in his tightly buttoned frock coaU with 
his shaven face and close-cropped iron grey hair^ 
might he mistaken for a Catholic priest; except that 
he has not also acquired the easy cheerfulness which 
professional familiarity with the mysteries &f that 
religion seems to give. For \he momenU pt least, his 
features ate so impassive that they n^y tell either 
of the deepest grief or the purest indifference; or it 
may he, merely of reticence on entering a stranger's 
room. He only hows towards horsham’s half- 
proffered hand,. With instinctive respect for Uie 
situation of this tragically made widower the men 
have risen and stand in various unealSy attitudes, 
HORSHAM. Oh . . how do you do? Let me see . . do 
you know my cousin Charles Cantelupe ? Yes . . we were 
ex|)€Cting Russell Blackborough. Sir Henry Percival is"' 
ill. Do sit down. 

6’connell takes the nearest chair and gradually 
the others settle themselves; farrant seeking on 
obscure comer. But there follows an uncomfortable 
silence, which o’connell at last breaks, 
o’connell. You have sent for me, Lord Horsham? 
HORSHAM. I hope that by my message I conv^ed no 
impression of sending for you. 

o’connell. I am always in some doubt as to by what 
person or j>ersons in or out of power this country is 
governed. But from all I hear you are at the present 
moment approximately entitled to send for me. 

The level music of his Irish tongue seems to give 
finer edge to his sarcasm, ^ 

HORSHAM. Well, IVIr. O’Connell . you J^now our 
request before we make it. 

^ o’connell. Yes, 1 imderstand that if the fact of Mr. 
Trebeil’s adultery with my wife were made as public as its 
oonliequenoes to her must be to-morrow, public opuiioii 
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would make it difficult for ;^ou to include hin^ in your« 
cabltiet. • 

HORSHAM. Therefore we ask you . . though we have no 
right to ask you . . to consider the particular circumstances 
a<fd forget the man in the statesman, Mr. O’Connell. 

o’coVnell. My wife is dead. What have I to do at all 
with Mr. Trebell as a man ? As a statesman I am in any 
case unintereitcd in him. ^ 

U]^n ih^ throwing o f cold water ^ Edmunds returns 
to mention even more discreetly . . . 

EDMUNDS. Mr. Blackborough is in the library, my 
lord. 

HORSHAM. [Patiently impatient.] No, no . . here. 

wedgecroft. Let me go. 

HORSHAM. [To the injured edmunds.] Wait . . wait. 

WEDGECROFT. I’ll gut him au fait. I shan’t come back. 

HORSHAM. [Gratefully.] Yes, yes. [Then to edmunds 
who is waiting with perfect dignity.] Yes . . yes . . yes. 
EDMUNDS departs and wedgecroft makes for tJte 
library door, glad to escape. 

o’coNNELL. If you are not busy at this llbur, WeSge- 
croft, I should be grateful if you’d wait for me. I shall * 
keep you, I think, but a very few minutes. 

WEDGECROFT. [In his most matter-of-fact tone.] All 
right, O’Connell. 

He goes into the library. 

CANTELUPE. Don’t you think, Cyril, it would be wiser 
to prevent your man coming into the room at all while we’re 
discussing this? 

HORSHAM. [Colling his scattered tact.] Yes, I thought 
I had arranged that he shouldn’t. I’m very sorry. He’s 
a fool. ISowever, there’s no one else to come. Once 
more, Mr. O’Connell . . [He frames no sentence.] 

O’CONNELL. 1 am all attention. Lord Horsham. 
CANTELUPE With a selfdenying effort has risen to his 
feet. M * 
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CANTELUPE. Mr. O’Coimell, I remain here almost 
against my will. I cannot Ihink quite calmly abouifthis 
double and doubly heinous sin. Don’t listen to us while 
we'make light of it. If we think of it as a political bother 
and ask you to smooth it away . . I am ashamed. Bui^ I 
believe I may not be wrong if I put it to you that, Iboking 
to the future and for the sake of your own Christian dignity, 
it may become you to be merciful. And I ^ray too . . I 
think we may believe . . that Mr. Trebell |a feeling need of 
your forgiveness. I have ro more to say. [He sits down 
again, 

o^^coNNELL. It may be. I have never met Mr. Trebell. 

HORSHAM. I tell you, Mr. O’Connell, putting aside 
Party, that your country has need of this mah just at this 
time. 

They hang upon o*connell|8 reply. It comes with 
deliberation, • 

o’coNNELL. I suppose my point of view must be an 
unusual one. I notice, at least, that twenty four hours 
and more has not enabled Farrant to grasp it. 

FARRANT. ' For God’s sake, O'Connell, don’t be so 
cold-blooded. You have the life or death of a man’s 
reputation to decide on. 

o’coNNELL. [With a cold flash of contempt,] That’s a 
petty enough thing now-a-days it seems to me. There are 
so many clever men . . and they are all so alike . . surely 
one will not be missed. 

CANTELUPE. Dou't you think that b only sarcasm, Mr. 
O’Connell ? 

The ixnce is so gently reproving that o’conneix 
must turn to him. 

o’coNNELL. Will you please to make allowance, Lord 
Charles, for a mediaeval scholar’s contempt of modem 
government? You at least will partly understand his 
hcjrror as a Catholic at the modem superstitions in favoiir 
of popular opinion and control which it encourages. You 
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see. Lord Horsham, 1 am not a party man, only a little 
less imthusiastlp for the opposite cries than for ''his own. 
You appealed very strangely to my feelings of patriotism 
f<» this country; but you see even my own is — in the 
twentiett^ century — foreign to me. Prom my point of 
view neither Mr, TrebeU, nor you, nor the men you have 
just defeat^, nor any discoverable man or body of men 
will make la^ which matter . . or differ in the slightest. 
You are all par^ of your age and you all voice — though 
in separate keys, or even tunes they may be — only the 
greed and follies of your age. That you should do this 
and nothing more is, of course, the democratic ideal. You 
will forgive my thinking tenderly of the statesmanship of 
the first Edward. 

The library door opens and russell blackborouoh 
comes in. He has on evening clothes^ complicated 
by a long silk comfrrter and the motoring cap which he 
carries. 

HORSHAM. You know Russell Blaekborough. 

O’CONNELL. I think not. 

BLACKBOROUQH. How d’you do? 

o’coNNELL having bowed, blackborouoh having 
nodded, the two men sit down, blackborouoh wM 
an air of great attention, o’connell to continue his 
interrupted speech. 

o’ooNNELL. And you are as far from me in your code of 
personal morals as in your politics. In neither do you 
seem to realise that such a thing as passion can exist. No 
doubt you use the words Love and Hatred; but do you 
know that love and hatred for principles or persons should 
come from beyoncfa man? I notice you speak of forgive- 
ness as if Jt were a penny in my pocket You have been 
endeavouring for these* two days to rouse me inm my 
indifferenoe towards Mr. TrebeU. Perhaps you are on^^ 
the point of suco^ding . . but 1 do not know what you 
may rouse. 
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HORSHAM. I understand. We are much in agreement, 
Mr. O’donnell. What can* a man be — who has any*pre- 
tensions to philosophy — but helplessly indifferent to the 
thousands of his fellow creatures whose fates are inter- 
twined with his?^ 

o’coNNELL. I am glad that you understand.* But, 
again . . have I been wrong to shrink from personal 
relations with Mr. Trebell? Hatred is as Sacred a re- 
sponsibility as love. And you will not agree with me when 
I say that punishment caif be the salvation of a man’s 
soul. 

FARRANT. [With aggtesnve Common seuse,] Look here. 
O’Connell, if you’re indifferent it doesn’t hurt you to let 
him off. And if you hate him . . ! Well, one shouldn’t 
hate |>eople . . there’s no room for it in this world. 

CANTELUPE. [Quietly as ever.\ We have some authority 
for thinking that the punishment of a secret sin is awarded 
by God secretly. 

o’coNNELL. We have very poor authority, sir, for 
using God’s name merely to fill up the gaps in an argument, 
though we uay thus have our way easily with men who 
fear God more than they know him. I am not one of 
those. Yes, Farrant, you and your like have left little 
room in tliis world except for the dusty roads on which 
I notice you beginning once more to travel. The rule of 
them is the same for all, is it not . . from the tramp and 
the labourer to the plutocrat in hb car ? This is the age 
of equality; and it's a fine practical equality . . the 
equality of the road. Bui you’ve fenced the fields of 
human joy and turned the very hilbid^ into hoardings. 
Commercial opportimity is painted on them, I think. 

FARRANT. (iYof to be impressed.] Perhaps it b 
O'Connell. My father made hb inoney out of newspapers 
and 1 ride in a motor car and you came from Hdyh^ by 
train. What has ail that to do with it ? Why can’t you 
make up your mind? You know in thb sort of case one 
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talks a lot . . and then does the usual thing. You mus^ 
let Trebell off* and that’s all* about it. 

O’CONNELL. Indeed. And do they still think it worth 
while to achninister an oath to your witnesses? 

He is interrupted hy the flinging open of the door 
land the triumphant righUihis-time-anyhow voice in 
which EDMUNDS announces “Mr. Trebell, my 
lord.”^ The general constematioH expresses itself y 
through ^orsham, who complains aloud and un- 
reservedly, t 

HORSHAM. Good God . . No! Charles, I must give 
him notice at once . . he’ll have to go. [He apologises 
to the company,‘\ I beg your pardon. 

By Mis time trebell is in the room and has dis- 
covered the stranger^ who stands to face him with- 
out emotion or anger, blackborough’s face wears 
' the grimmest of smiks, cantelupe is sorry ^ farrant 

recovers from the fit of choking which seemedimminent 
and EDMUNDS, dimly perceiving hy now some fly in. 
the perfect amber of his conducU departs. The two 
men still face each other, farrant im prepared to 
separate them should they come to blows, and indeed * 
is advancing in that anticipation when o’connell 
speaks. 

o’connell. I am Justin O’Connell. 

TREBELL. I guess that. 

o’connell. There’s a dead woman between us, Mr. 
TVebeD. 

A tremor sweeps over trebell; then he speaks 
simply. 

trebell. 1 wish she had not died. 

o*coNNT3LL. 1 am called upon by your friends to save 
you from the consequeiltes of her death. What have you 
to say .about that? 

TREBELL. 1 ha^ been wondering what sort of expression 
the last of your care 1^ her would hnd . . but not much. 
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My wonder is at the power over me that has been given to 
something 1 despised. * ^ • 

Only o’coNNELL gras'pa his weaning, Bui he, 

‘ stirred for the first time and to his very depths^ 
drives it home, 

o’cojfNELL. Yes .. If I wanted revenge I have it. 
She was a worthless woman. First my life anc^now yours! 
Dead because she was afraid to bear your child, isn’t she ? 

TitiiBELL. [In agony.] I’d have helped that if I could. 

o’coNNELL. Not the sh(*me . . not the wrong she had 
done me . . but just fear — fear of the burden of her 
woman-hood. And because of her my children are 
bastards and cannot inherit my name. And I must live 
in sin against my church, as — God help me — I can’t 
against ray natme. What are men to do when this is 
how w'oraen use the freedom we have given them ? Is the 
curse of barrenness to be nothing to a man ? And that’*^ 
the death in life to which you gentlemen with your fine 
civilisation are bringing us. I think we are brothers in 
misfortune, Mr. Trcbell. 

THEDELE. [Far from responding.] Not at all, sir. If 
you wanted children you did the next best thing when she 
left you. My own problem is neither so simple nor is it 
yet anyone’s business but my own. I apologise for 
alluding to it. 

HORSHAM takes advantage of the silence that follows, 

HORSHAM. Shall we . . 

o’coNNELL. [Measuring trebell with his eyes,] And 
by which shall 1 help you to a solution . . telling lies or 
the truth to-morrow? 

TREBELL. [ifotigr/i/y, almost insolerAiy.] If you want 
my advice . . I should do the thing, that copies more 
easily to you, or that will content you most If you haven’t 
V yet made up your mind as to the relative importance of my 
work and your conscience^ it’s too late to begin now. No- 
thing you may do can affect m e. 
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HOKSHAM. l/luUering /ear/uU^ into ihi^ strange dispute,] 
O’CJpnnell . . if you and I were to join Wedgfecroft . f 
o’coNNELL. * You value your work more than anything 
else in the world? 

^TREBELL. Have I anything else in the world? 
o’cQNNELL. Have you not ? grim ambiguity,] 

Then lam sorry for /ou, Mr. Trebell. [Having said all 
he had to say^ he notices horsham.] Yes* Lord Horsham, 
by all means . . 

Then hc^sham opens the library door and sees him 
safely through. He passes trebell without any 
salutation, nor does trebell turn after him; hut 
when HORSHAM also is in the library and the door 
is closed, comments viciously, 
trebell. The man’s a sentimentalist . . like all 
men who live alone or shut away. [Then surveying his 
*kree glum companiorfs, bursts out.] Well . . ? We can 
stop thinking of this deaJ w^oman, can’t we ? It’s a waste 
of time. • 

farrant. Trebell, what did you want to come 
hert for? ^ ► 

trebell. Because you thought 1 wouldn’t. I knew * 
you’d be sitting round, incompetent with distress, calculat- 
ing to a nicety the force of a scandal. . . 

blackborouoh. [With the firmest of touches,] Hor- 
sham has called some of us here to discuss the situation. 

I am considering my opinion. 

trebell. You are not, Blackborough. You haven’t 
recovered yet from the shock of your manly feelings. Oh, 
cheer up. You know we’re an adulterous and sterile 
generation. Why iHiould you cry out at a proof now and 
then of what’s always in the hearts of most of us ? 

farrant. [Plaintively.] Now, for God’s sake, Tre- 
bell . . O’Connell has been going on like that. 

TREBELL. Well then . . think of what matters, 
BLACKBORotJQit. ^Of you and your reputation ip tact 
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FABRANT. [Kindly , Why do you pretend to be callous ? 
He strokes tbebell’s* shouMer^ who shakes him off 
impaiienily, 

TREBELL. Do you all mean to out-face the British Lion 
with me after to-morrow . . dare to be Daniels ? « 

BLACKBOiiouoH. Bravado won’t carry this off. • 
TREBELL. Blackborough . . it would immortalize you. 
I’ll stand up in my place in the House of Commons and tell 
everything that has befallen soberly and seriously. Why 
should I flinch? ^ ^ 

FABRANT. My dear Trebell, if your name comes out at 
the inquest — 

TREBELL. If it does! . . whose has been the real 
offence against Society . . hers or mine? It^s I who am 
most offended . . if I choose to think so. 

DLACKBOROtJGii. You seem to forget the adultery. 
TREBELL. Isn’t Death divorcqeriough for her ? And 
oh, wasn’t I right ? . . What do you start thinking of once 
the shock’s over ? Punishment . . revenge . . uselessness 
. . waste of me. 

FaIirant. ^.IWith JinalUy,] If your name comes Oat at 
the inquest, to talk of anything but retirement from public 
life b perfect lunacy . . and you know it. 

iiORBiiAM comes back from the passage. He is a 
little distracted; then the more so at finding himself 
again in a highly^harged atmosphere, 

HORsiLAM. He’s gone off with Wedgecroft. 

TREBEio.. [Including horsham now in his appeal,} 
Does anyone think he knows me now to be a worse man . . 
less flt, less able . . than he did a week ago? 

From the piano-stool comes CANTfempE’s quiet voice, 
CANTELUPE, Ycs, Trebell . , I do. ^ 

TREBELL wkccls rotmd ot this and ceases aU Uuster, 

, TREBELL. On what grounds? 

CANTELtTPE. Unarguable ones. 

ttORaHAii. [FtWi'119 again in his mantdpieee,] 
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You know, be has gone off without giving me his promise^ 
FjfnBANT. Xhat’s your own fault, Trebell. 4 

HORSHAM. The fool says I didn’t give him explicit 
instructions. 

•farrant. What fool ? 

horSham. That . . [The name fails him."] . . my 
new man. * 006 of those touches of Fate’s little finger, 
really. * 

He begins to consult the ceiling and the carpet once 
more, trebell tackles with gravity, 

TREBELL. I have only a logical mind, Cantelupe. I 
know that to make myself a capable man I’ve purged myself 
of all the sins . . I never was idle enough to commit. I 
know that if your God didn’t make use of men, sins and 
all . . what would ever be done in the world ? That one 
natural action, which^the slight shifting of a social law 
could have made as negligible as eating a meal, can make 
me incapable . . takes the linch>pin out of one’s brain, 
doesn’t it? 

HORSHAM. Trebell, we’ve been doing our best to get you 
out of this mess. Your remarks to O’Conntll weren t of 
any assistance, and . . 

CANTELUPE stands up^ so momentously that HOR* 
sham’s gentle flow of speech dries up, 

CANTELUPE. Perhaps I had better say at once that, 
whatever hushing up you may succeed in, it will be 
impossible for me to sit in a cabinet with Mr. Trebell. 

It takes even farrant a good half minute to recover 
his power of speech on this new issue. 
r ARRANT. Whi^ perfect nonsense, Cantelupe! Ihope 
you don’t mean that 

BLACKBOROUGH. Complication number one, Horsham. 
FARRANT. IjfVoTkmg^up his protest,] Why on earth 
not? You res^y mustn’t drag your personal feelings and« 
prejodioes into imjKRrtant matters like this . . matters of 
stale. • • * 
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^ CANTEfiUPE. I think I have no choice, when Trebell 
•^stands convicted of a mortal sin, of which Jie has not^ven 
repented. 

RESELL. \Wiih bitterest cynicism,] Dictate any form 
of repentance yon like . . my signature is yours. • 

CANTELUPE. Is this a matter fpr intellectual jugglery? 

TREBELL. [Hts defence failing at last] I offered to face 
' the s<^ndal fron^ my place in the House. That was mad, 
wasn’t it . . 

BLACKBOROUGH — ki^ coufsc mapped out — changes 
the tone of the discussion. 

BLACKBOROUGH. Horsliam, I hope Trebell will believe 
1 have no personal feelings in this matter, but we may as 
well face the fact even now that O’Connelf holding his 
tongue to-morrow won't stop gossip in the House, club 
gossip, gossip in drawling rooms. What do the Radicals 
really care so long as a scandal doesn’t get into the paperf?" 
There’s an inner circle with its eye on us. 

FARRANT. Well, what does that care as long as scandal’s 
its own copyright ? Do you know, my dear fatlier jre- 
fusc^ a peeritge because he felt it meant putting blil&ers 
on his best newspaper. 

BLACKBOROUGH. [A Uttlc subtlij.] Still . . BOW you 
and Horsham are cousins, aren't you? 

FARRANT. [Off the trock atid explanatory.] No, no . . 
my wife’s mother , . . 

BLACKBOROUGH. I’m iuaccurate, for I’m not one of 
the family circle myself. My money gets me here and any 
skill I’ve used in making it. It wouldn’t keep me at a 
pinch. And Trebell . . [He speaks through his teeth.] . . 
do you think your accession to power in the party is popular 
at the best ? Who is going to put out a finger to make it 
less awkward for Horsham to sbek to you if there’s a 
' chance of your going under? 

, TREBELL smiUs ot some menial picture he it 
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TREBELL. Can your cousins and aunts make it so 
awkward for you, Horsham? • 

HORSHAM. [Rc'paying humour with humour,] 1 bear 
up against their affectionate attentions. 

• TREBELL. But I quite understand how uncongenial I 
I may* be. What made you take up wRh me at all ? 

FARRANT. Your brains, Trebell. 

TREBELL. • Hc should have enquired into my character 
first, shouldn’t he, Cantelupe? • * 

CANTELUPE. ♦ ^Vith. cTusking sincerity^ Yes. 

TREBELL. Oh, the old unnecessary choice . . Wisdom 
or Virtue. We all think we must make it . . and we all* 
discover we can’t. But if you’ve to choose between 
Cantelupe and me, Horsham, I quite see you’ve no choice. 

HORSHAM Tww takes the fields using his own wea'pons, 

HORSHAM. Charles, it seems to me that we are some- 
vhat in the position df men who have overheard a private 
conversation. Do you feel justified in making public 
use of it? 

CANTELUPE. It is not I who am judge. God knows 
i v>viuld not sit in judgment upon anyone^ 

TREBELL. Cantelupe, I’ll take your personal judgment 
if you can give it me. 

FARRANT. Good Lord, Cantelupe, didn’t you sit in a 
cabinet with . . Well, we’re not here to rake up old 
scandals. 

BLACKBOROUGH. I am Concerned with the practical 
issue. 

HORSHAM. We know, Blackborough. [Having quelled • 
the interruption he proceeds,] Charles, you spoke, I think, 
of a mortal sin. * 

CANTELUPE. In spite of your lifted eyebrows at the 
childishness of the word. 

HORSHAM. Theoretically, we must all wish to guid| 
ourselves by eternal truths. But you would a^i£ 
wouldn’t you, that v can only deal with temporal tfaitigs ? 
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CANTSLUPE. ^JVriihing slightly under ike sceptical 
^&i 088 -exar^vincUion,] There affe divine laws^laid dowiwfor 
our guidance . . I admit no disbelief in them. 

HORSHAM. Do they place any time-limit to the effect 
of a mortal sin ? If this affair were twenty years old would 
you do as you are doing? Can you forecast the opinion 
you will have of it six months hence? 

CANTELUPE. [Positively.] Yes. < 

HORi^HAM. Can you? Nevertheless I wish you had 
postponed your decision even till to-mo:^row. 

Having made his point he looks round almost for 
approval. 

BLACKBOROUOH. What had Percival to say on the 
subject, Farrant ? 

FARRANT. I was Only to make tise of his opinion under 
certain circumstances. 

BLACKBOROUGH. So it isn’t fayolirable to your remain«ii 
ing with us, Mr. Trebell. 

FARR*iNT. [Indignantly emerging from the trap.] I 
never said that. 

• Now y RESELL give^ the matter another turup^)^ 
forcefully. 

TREBELL. Horsham . . I don’t bow politely and stand 
aside at this juncture as a gentleman should, because 1 
want to know how the work's to be done if I leave you what 
I was to do. 

BLACKBOROUOH. Are we so incompetent? 

TREBELL. 1 daresay not. 1 want to know . . that’s all. 

CANTELUPE. Please understand, Mr. Trebell, that I 
have in no way altered my good opinion of your proposab. 

BLACKBOROUOH. Well, I beg to remihd you, Hotskam, 
that from the ffrst I’ve reserved mysell liberty criticise 
fundamental points in the scheme. 

^ HORSHAM. [Pacifically.] Quite so . . quite so. 

BLACKBOROUOH. That nonseusical new standard ol 
teacher^* salaries lor one thing . . you’d never pass it 
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HORSHAM. Quite easily. It’s an administrative point, 
so leave the le^lation v^ue.« Then, as the appiropriatioft 
money falls in, the qualifications rise and the salaries rise.^ 
No one will object because no one will appreciate it ^but 
administrators past or future . . and they never cavil at 
money. [He remains lost in the beaut j of this prospect] 

TREBELL. Will you*take charge of the bill, Blackbor> 
ough? 

BEACKBOROUOH. Are you serious ? 

HORSHAM. [Srought to earth,] Oh no! [He corrects 
himself smiling.] I mean, my dear Blackborough, why 
not stick to the Colonies ? 

BLACKBOROUGH. You see, Trcbell, there’s still the 
possibility diat O’Connell may finally spike your gun to- 
morrow. You realise that, don’t you? 

TREBELL. Thank you. I quite realise that. 

' CANTELUPE. Can Nothing further be done? 

BLACKBOROUGH. Weren’t we doing our best? 

HORSHAM. Yes .. if we were bending our thoughts 
to that difficuUy%now . . . 

* ..£BELL. \Hardly*] May I ask you to interfere on 
my behalf no further ? 

FARRANT. My dear Trebell! 

TREBELL. I assure you that I am interested in the 
Disestablishment Bill. 

So they turn readily enough from the more vncomforU 
able pari of their subject 

BLACKBOROUGH. Well . . here’s Farrant. 

FARRANT. I’m no good. Give me Agriculture. 

BLACKBOROUGH. Pity you’re in the Lords, Horsham. 

TREBELL. HoAham, I’ll devil for any man you choosts, 
to name^. , feed him sentence by i^tence. . . 

HORSHAM. That’s impossible. 

’TREBELL. Well, what’s to become of my bill? I want 
to know. 

BLACKBOROUGH. fpc^ng his cars (m Ffovident^J} ^ We 
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shall manage somehow. Why, if you had died suddenly . . 
let us^say, never been born. . . • 

TREBELL. Then, Blackborough . . spealdng as a dying 
man . . if you go back on the integrity of this scheme, 
I’ll haunt you. [Having said this with some finality, he 
turns his hack.] ' • 

CANTELUPE. Cyril, I agree with what Trebejl is saying. 
^Whatever happens there must be no tampei^ing with the 
compi^hensiveness of the scheme. Remember you are in 
the hands of the extremists . . on both^-sides. I won’t 
support a compromise on one . . nor will they on the other. 

HORSHAM. Well, I’ll confess to you candidly, Trebell, 
that I don’t know of any man available for this piece of 
work but you. 

TREBELL. Then I should say it would be almost a 
relief to you if O’Connell tells on me to-morrow. 

TARRANT. Wc sccni to have got off that subject altci*^ 
gether. [There comes a portentous tap at the door. 'I Good 
Lord! : . I’m getting jumpy. 

HORSHAM. Excuse me. 

A noti^^ is handed to him through the half ofitVlkS 
, door; and obviously it is at Edmunds whom he 

frowns. Then he returns fidgetting for his glasses. 
Oh, it turns out . . I’m so sorry you were blundered in 
here, Trebell . . this man . . what’s his name . . Edwards . . 
had been reading the pa{>ers and thought it was a cabinet 
council . . seemed proud of himself. This is from 
Wedgecroft . . scribbled in a messenger office. 1 never 
vAU read his writing . . it’s like prescriptions. Can you ? 
It has gradually dawned on the three men and then 
on TREBELL whot this note may ha*Ve in it. fabrant 
hand even trgnbles a little as he takes it. He gathers 
the meaning himself and looks at ike oth^s with a 
smite before he reads the few words aloud. 

TARRANT. *^AU right. He has promised.*' 
BluACfCBOROUQH. O’CoiUieii? 
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PARRANT. Thank God. [He turns enikusiastkally to 
tr£beIjL wko^tands rigid»] * My dear fellow / . I hop^ 
you know how glad I am. 

CANTBLtrpE. I am very glad. 

* BLACKBOBOUGH. Of couTsc wc’re all very glad indeed, 
Trebell . . very glad* we persuaded him. 

FABRANT. That’s dead and buried now, isn’t it? 

TREBELL movcB awatf from them oil and leaves thev^ 
wondering. When he turns round his face is as hard 
as evef;riis voice, if p)ssible, harder. 

TREBELL. But, Horsham, returning to the more im- 
portant question . . you’ve taken trouble, and O’Connelfs 
to perjure himself for nothing if you still can’t get me into 
your child^s puzzle . . to make the pretty picture that a 
Cabinet should be. 

HORSHAM look^ at BLACKBOBOUGH and sccnts dangcu 

HORSHAM. We shall <all be glad, I am sure, to postpone 
any further discussion. . . 

TREBELL. I shall not. , 

t,; BLACKBOBOUGH. J^Encourogitigly.] Quite so, Trebell. 
We’re on the subject, and it won’t discount our pleasure 
that you’re out of this mess, to continue it. This habit of 
putting off the hour of disagreement is . . well, Horsham, 
it’s contrary to my business instincts. 

TREBELL. If One time’s as good as another for you . . 
this moment is better than most for me. 

HORSHAM. [A litUe irritated at the wantonness of this 
dispute.] There is nothing before us on which w c are 
capable of coming to any decision . . in a technical sense. 

BLACKBOROUGj^. That’s a quibble. [Poor horsham 
gasps.] I’m not going to pretend either now oar in^ 
month’'^ time that I think Trebell anything but a most 
dangerous acquisition* to the party. I pay you a compli- 
menl in that, Trebell. Now, Horsham proposes that v.x? 
should go to the Country when Disestablishment’s through. 

BOBBHAM. It’s tfic ccmdiUon of Nonconformis^siipport 
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BiACKBOROUOH. One condition. Then you’d leave us, 
T'rebell? '' 

HOBBHA&f. 1 hope not. 

BLACKBOROTJOH. And Carry with you the credit of our 
one big measure. Consider the effect upon our reputatioif 
with the Country. ‘ * 

FAKRANT. [Waking to blackborough’s linejof oefion.] 
Why on earth should you leave us, Trebefl? You’ve 
hardly been a Liberal, even in name. 

BLACKBOROUOH. [VigoTovdy making 'point\ Then 
what would be the conditions of your remaining ? You’re 
hot a party man, TrcbelL You haven’t the true party feel- 
ing. You are to be bought. Of course you take your 
price in measures, not in money. But you are preeminently 
a man of ideas . . an expert. And a man of ideas is 
often a grave embarrassment to a government. 

HOBBUAM. And vice-versa . . vice-versal 

TREBELL. [Facing blackborouqh across the room,] 
Do I understand that you for the good of the Tory party . . 
just as Cantelupe for the good of his soul . . will refus e to^ 
sit in a cabinc^ with me. 

' BLACKBOROUQH. \U ncmbarrasscd,] I don’t commit 

myself to saying that. 

CANTELUPE. No, Trcbell . . it’s that I must believe 
your work could not prosper . . in God’s way. 

TREBELL sojlcfuf to kis sinccriig, 

TREBELL. Cantelupe, I quite understand. You may 
be right . . it’s a very interesting question. Blackborough, 
i take it that you object first of all to the scheme that Fm 
bringing you. 

BLACKBOROUQH. I object to thosc parts of it which I 
doski think you’ll get through the House. , 

FARBANT. [Feeling thal he must take port] For 
lustanoeF 

BLACKBOROUQH. I’ve givcB you oBc aireadty. 
GAKTRLUPS. [Hts eg$ on blaocbobouqh.] Under- 
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stand there are things in that scheme we must stand or fall 

Sfiddemy trebell makes for the door, horsham 
get^ up concernedly. r. 

• TREBELL. Horsham, make up your mind to-night 

whether you can do with me or not. I uave to see Percival 
again to-s^orrow . . we cut short our argument at the 
important p3int. Good-bye . . don’t come down. Will 
you decide to-night ? • 

HORSHAM. Khave made up my own mind. 

TREBELL. Is that Sufficient? 

HORSHAM. A collective decision is a matter of develops 
ment. 

TREBELL.* Well, I shall expect to hear. 

HORSHAM. By hurrying one only reaches a rash con- 
clusion. 

TREBELL. Then bfi rash for once and take the conse- 
quences. Good-night. 

He is gone before horsham can compose another 
epigram. 

* BU^crborouqh. deprecating such condypt.l LolI his 

temper! • 

farrant. [Ruffling considerably Horsham, if Trebell 
is to be hounded out of your cabinet . . he won’t go alone. 

horsham. [Bitter-sweet.] My dear Farrant . . I 
have yet to form my cabinet. 

CANTELUPE. You are forming it to carry disestablish- 
ment, are you not, Cyril ? Therefore you will form it in the 
best interests of the best scheme possible. 

HORSHAM. Trebell was and is the best man I know of 
for the purpose, ^’m a little weary of saying that. 

He folds his arms and awaits further developments, 
^ier a moment •antelope gets up as if to address a 
meeting. ^ 

CANTELxrpE. Then if you would prefer not to Include 
me . . 1 shall fc^ justified in giving mdependepit lup- 
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port to a scheme I have great faith in. [And he dts 
dovm o/gtdn^ « 

BLACKBOROUOH. [7mpafien%.] My diar Cantelupe, 
if you think Horsham can form a disestablishment cabinet 
to include Trebell and exclude you, you’re vastly mistakei^ 
1 for one ... • 

FARRANT. But do both of you Consider how valuable, 
how vital Trebdl is to us just at this moment? The 
Radicals trust him. . . 

BLACKBOROUGH. They hate him. ^ 

HORSHAM. [Elucidating. \ Their front bench hates 
him because he turned them out. The rest of them hate 
their front bench. After six years of office, who wouldn’t ? 

BLACKBOROUOH. That’s true. 

FARRANT. Oh, of coursc, we must stick to Trebell, 
Blackborough. 

BLACKBOROUOH is silent; so horsiiam turns his 
attention to his cousin. 

HORSHAM. Well, Charles, I won’t ask you for a deci- 
sion now. 1 know how hard it is to accept the dictates of 
othec men’s ^ consciences . . but a' necessary conditdXki 
of all political work; believe me. 

CANTELUPE. [Uneasily.] You can form your cabi- 
net without me, CjtII. 

At this BLACKBOROUOH charges down on ihem^ so to 
speak. 

BLACKBOROUOH, No. I tell you. I’m damned if he can. 
Leaving the whole high church party to blackmail all 
can out of us and vote how they like! Here . . I’ve 
got my Yorkshire people to think of. I can bargain for 
*wliem with you in a cabinet . . not ii you’ve the pull 
of being out of it. 

HORSHAM. charming tnnnnatioft.] And have 

jrou calculated, Blackborough, what may bmme of us if 
Trebell has the pull of being out of it? 

^ BLACKBOROUGH mokes a face. 
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blackborough. Yes . . I suppose he might turn 

FARRANT. 1* should hope he would. 

b£ackborough. [Tackling farrant with great eaee.'l 
h should hope he would eonsider the matter not from the 
personal, but from the political point of view . . as I am 
trying to do. 

HOR&UAM.* [Tasting his e'pigram y?ilh enjoyment.] 
Introspection is the only bar to such an honomable en-* 
deavour. [nLAOjf borough ga^s.] You don’t suffer from 
that as — for instance — Charles here, does. 

BLACKBOROUGH. [Pugnociomly.] D’you mean I*n» 
just pretending not to attack him personally? 

HORSHAM* [Safe on his own ground.] It’s only a 
curious metaphysical point. Have you never noticed 
your distaste for the colour of a man’s hair translate 
Uself ultimcjtely into rfn objection to his religious opinions 
. . or what not ? I am sure — for instance — I could trace 
Charles’s scruples about sitting in a cabinet with Trebell 
back to a sort of academic reverence for women generally 
Hviiit^ahe possesses. I am sure I could . . ^ he wera not 
probably now doing it himself. But this does not make the • 
scruples less real, less religious, or less political. We 
must be humanly biased in expression . . or not express 
ourselves. 

BLACKBOROUGH. \jiVhose thoughts have wandered,] The 
man’s less of a danger tlian he was . . I mean he’ll 
be alone. The Liberals won’t have him back. He 
smashed his following there to come over to us. 

FARRANT. [Giving a further meaning to this,] Yes. 
Blackborough, he^did. 

BLACKBOROUGH^. To gain his own ends! Oh, my dear 
HorshanT, can’t you s^that if O’Connell had blabbed to- 
motrrow it redly would have been a blessing in disguise ? 
don’t pretend to Cantelupe’s standard . . but there must 
be something radibil|fr wrong with a man who cojdd^get 
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, himself into such a mess as that . . now mustn’t there? 

. . J^ou have a fatal partiality for clever people^ I 
tell you . . though this might be patched up . . Trebell 
would fail us in some other way before we were six months 
older. * # 

This speech^has its effect; hut horsham looks mi him 
a Utile sternly. 

HORSHAM. And am I to conclude that yoti don’t want 
Charles to change his mind? 

BLACKBOROUGH. [On another iack.\ , ^arrant has not 
yet allowed us to hear Percival’s opinion. 

* FARRANT looks rather alarmed. 

FARRANT. It hos verv little reference to the scandal. 

BLACKBOROUGH, As that is at an end . . all the more 
reason w'e should hear it. 

noRHHAM. [Ranging himself wiiJi farrant.] I called 
this quite informal meeting, Blackborough, only to dispoas 
of the scandal, if possible. 

BLACKBOROUGH. Well, of course, if Farrant chooses to 
insult Percival so gratuitously by burking his message to 
us . . 

I There is an unspoken threat in this, horsham sees 
it and without disgtnsing his irritation. . . 

HOHHiiAM. Let us have it, Farrant. 

FAitfiANT. [With a sort of puzzled discontent] Well . . 

I never got to telling him of the O’Connell affair at all. 
lie started talking to me . . saying that he couldn’t for a 
moment agree to Trelieli’s proposals for the finance of his 
Hufii . . 1 couldn’t get a word in edgeways. Then his wife 
came up. . . 

liOiisHAM takes something in this*so seriously UuU he 
actually interrupts. 

HORSHAM. Docs lie definitely* disagree? What m his 
point? 

FABHANT. He smjn Disestabltshment’s a bad enough 
spetrulgtion for the party as it is. 
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BiACKBOBOUGH. It IS inevitable. 

FARRANT. He sees that. But then he says v . to gb 
to the country ligain having bolstered up Education an(f 
quarrelled Vith everybody will be bad enough . . to go 
having spent fifty millions on it will dish us all for our 
lifetimes. * 

HOBSHAa|. What dees he propose ? 

FABRANT. •He’ll offer to draft anotl^ bill and take it 
through himself. He says . . do as many good turns»as we * 
can with the mo^iey , . don’t put it all on one horse. 

BLACKBOROU6H. Hc’s youT man, Horsham. That’s 
one difficulty settled. • 

Horsham’s thoughts are evidently beyond black- 
BOROfTGH, beyond the absent percival even. 

HORSHAM. Oh . . any of us could carry that sort of a 
bill. 

CANTELXJPE hosTheard this last 'passage 'with nothing 
less than horror and pale anger ^ 'which he contains 
no longer. 

CAKTELUPE. 1 wou’t have thb. 1 won’t have this 
oppoelunity frittered kway for party purpqsc:i. 

BLACKBOROUOM. [ExpostiUating reasonably.] My dear , 
Cantelupe . *. you’ll get whatever you think it right for the 
Churcii to have. You cany a solid thirty eight votes 
with you. 

Horsham’s smooth 'voice interverws. He speaks 
with finesse. 

HORSHAM. Percival, as an old campaigner, expresses 
himself vary roughly. The point is, •that we are lut^’»ll 
only the trustees of the party. If we know that a certain 
step will dedmate \t . . clearly we have no right to tafcek 
the step^ 

CAHT EL UPg. [Glowing to white heat.] Is this a time to 
oemnt the consequences to ourselves? 

HORSHAM. [Unkindly.] By your action this evening, 
Charles, you €vkfi»i|||y Idttnk not. [He salves the 
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No matter, 1 agree with you . . the*bill should be a com- 
}irehenske one, whoever brings it in. , 

BLAC&BOROUOH. [Not vrithovi enjoyiTBmt of the aitua- 
tioji.] Whoever brings it in will have to knuckle under to 
Percival over its finance. • o 

FAKRANT. Trtbell won’t do that. I warned Bercival. 
HORBHAM. Then what did he* say? 

FARRANT. Ifc Only swore. ‘ 

♦ HORBHAM suddenly becomes 'peevish, 

HORBHAM. i think, Farrant, you should have given me 
this message before. 

' FARRANT. My dear Horsham, what had it to do with 
our request to O’Connell? 

HORSHAM. [Scolding the company genea‘aUy!\ Well 
then, I wish he hadn’t sent it. 1 wish we were not dis- 
cussing these points at all. The proper time for them is at 
a cabinet meeting. And when we^have actually assunwKi 
the responsibilities of government . . then threats of 
resignation are not things to be played about with. 

FARRANT. Did you expect Percival’s objection to the 
finance of tlje scheme? ^ ^ 

HORSHAM. Perhaps . . perhaps. I knew Trebell was 
to see him last Tuesday. I expect everybody’s objections 
to any parts of every scheme to come at a time when I am 
in a proper position to reconcile them . . not now. 

Having 'i>ented his grievances he sits down to recover, 
BLACKBOROUGH takes advantage of the ensuing 
pause. 

'‘SCXcfKBOROCQH. ^ It isn’t so easy for me to speak against 
Trebell, since he evidently dislikes me personally as much 
1 dislike him . . but I’m sure doing my duty. 
Horsham . . here you have Cantelupe who won’t stand 
in with the man, and Percival who won’t stand in with 
^his measure, while 1 would sooner stand in with neither. 
Isn’t it bett^ to face the situation now than take trouble to 
form t|ie most makeshift of Cabinets, and if that doesn’t go 
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to pieces, be voted down in the House by your own party ? 
There is an op'pressive^silence. HORSHAal*itf svlk^ 
The rmtter is beyond farrant. cantelupe whose 
agonies have expressed themelves in slight writhingst 
at lasti with an t^orU writhes himself to his feet. 

CANTELUPE. I think I am prepared^ to reconsider my 
decision. 

FARRANT. • That’s all right then! 

He looks round wondcringly for the rest of the thorns 
to find ihfi} neither blackborough nor horsham 
have stirred. 

BLACKBOROUGH. [Stealthily.] Is it, Horsham ? * 

HORSHAM. [Soito voce] Why did you ever make it? 
BLACKBOROUGH Icaves Mm for cantelupe. 

BLACKBOROUGH. You’rc afraid for the integrity of 
the bill. 

iftAJ^ELUPE. It must be comprehensive . . that’s vital. 

BiACKBOROUQH. [Fery forcefully.] I give you my 
word to support its integrity, if you’ll keep with me in 
persuading Horsham that the inclusion of Trebell in his 
i'abin^^J will be a blow^ to the whole Conservative Caase. 
Horsham, I implore you not to pursue this short-sighted 
policy. All parties have made up tiieir minds to Disestab- 
lishment . .^surely nothing should be easier than to 
frame a bill which will please all parties. 

FARRANT. [At last perceiving the drift of all this.] But 
good Lord, Blackborough . . now Cantelupe has come 
round and will stand in . , . ^ 

BLACKBOROUGH. That’s no longer the ^point. And 
what’s all this nonsense about going to the country again 
next year? * 

HORSHAM. [MiJ^y.] After consulting me Perdval 
said at Bristol. . . • 

BLACKBOROUGH. * [QuUe ufwhecked^ 1 know. But if « 
we pursue a thoroughly safe policy and the bye-elections 
go right . . there needibe no vote of censure carriri tor 
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three or four years. The Radicals want a rest with the 
Jfeountry^nd they know it. • And one has no right, what*s 
more, to go wantonly plunging the cou£try into the ex- 
penses of these constant general elections. ItYuins trade. 

FAREANT. {Forlomly sticking to hia point.] What has 
all this to do \fith Trebell? • 

HORSHAM. [Thoughtfully.] Warrant, beyond what 
^ you’ve told us,*Percival didn’t recommend^ me to throw 
him bver. 

FARRANT. No, he didn’t . . that is^he didn’t exactly. 

HORSHAM. Well . . he didn’t? 

* FARRANT. I’m trying to be accurate! [Obviously their 
nerves are now on edge.] He said we should find him 
tough to assimilate — ^as he warned you. • 

HORSHAM with knit brows, loses himself in thoughi 
again, blackborouoh quietly turns his attention 
to FARRANT. * • 

blackborouoh. Farrant, you don’t seriously think 
that outside his undoubted capabilities. . TrebeU is an 
acquisition to the party? 

FARRANT.f [Umvillingly.] PerUsps not. But if^you’re 
' going to«chuck a man . . don’t chuck him when he’s 
down. 

blackborouoh. He’s no longer down. We’ve got 
him O’Connell’s promise and jolly grateful be ought to 
Ik*. I think the least wc can do is to keep our minds clear 
between Trebell’s advantage and the party’s. 

CANTELUPE. [From the distant music-stool.] And the 
party’s and , the Country’s. 

BX^CKBOROUQH. [Countering quUe deftly.] Cantelupe, 
^ Either wc think it best for the country ^o have our party in 
power or we don’t. 

FARRANT. [/ft judicious temper.] ^ Certainly, I don’t 
« feel our responsibility towards him is what it was Usn 
minutes ago. The man has other careers besidea his 
ptftstifal one. 
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BLACKBOROUGH. \Ready to praise.] Clever as paint 
at the Bar — best Company lawyer weVe got. 

CANTELUPE. Tt IS not what he loses, I think . . bul 
what we loSe in losing him. 

• He says this so ettmesUy that horsham pays at- 
Mention, 

uoRSHA!4. No, my dear Charles, let us be practical. 
If his positioS with us is to be made impossible it is better 
that he shouldn’t assume it. * 

BLACKBOROUOiit. [So/if and ^^jiendly.] How far are you 
actually pledged to him? 

HORSHAAi looks up wvth ike most ingenuous of smiles* 

'lOBSHAM. That’s always such a difficult sort of point 
to determine; isn’t it ? He thinks he is to join us. But I’ve 
not yet been commanded to form a cabinet. If neither 
you — nor Percival — nor perhaps others will work with him 
. ’. what am I to do?* [He appeals to thetn generally to 
justify this attitude.] 

BLACKBOROUGH. He no longer thinks he’s to join us . . 
it’s the question he left us to decide. 

' He leaves horsham, whose perplexity is diminish ing. 
FARRANT mokes an ^ort, * 

FARRANT. But the scandal w'on’t weaken his position 
with us now. There won’t be any scandal . . there won’t, 
Blackborough. 

HORSHAM. There may be. Though, I take it we’re all 
guiltless of having mentioned the matter. 

BLACKBOROUGH. [Fery detached.] I’ve only l^own of 
it since I came into this house . . but I shall not mention 
iL 

FARRAMT. Oh, I’m afraid my wife knows. [He oiUb 
hastUy.] My fault . . my fault entirely. 

BLACKBOROUGH.^ I tall you Rumour’s electric. 

HORSHAM has turned to farbabt ^yitk a sweet smile 
and widi the air of a man tdxnU to be relieved qf all 
fesponsibiUty. * 
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HORSHAM. What does she say? 

* FARB^fi^T. [A$ one speake of a nice woman,] She# was 
Lorrified. ^ 

HORSHAM. Of course. [Once more he find^ refuge and 
comfort on the hearthrug^ to aay^* after a moment^ with Jiite 
resignation.] I suppose 1 must let him go. * 
CANTELUPB. [On his feet again.] Cyril!, 

HORSHAM. Yes, Charles ? ® 

^ With this query he turns an accusing eye on cante- 
LUPE, who is silenced. ^ 

BLACKBOROUGH. Have you made up your mind to that ? 
‘ FARRANT. [In great distre.^s,] You’re wrong, Horsham. 
[Then in greater.] That is . . I t h i n k you’re wrongis 
HORSHAM. I’d sooner not let him know to-night. 
BLACKBOROUGH. But he asked you to. 

HORSHAM. [All show of resistance gone,] Did he? 
Then I suppose I must. [He si^hs deeply.] • 

BiACKBOBouou. Then I’ll get back to Aylesbury. 
He picks up his motor-cap from the table and settles 
it on his head with immense aplomb. 

HORSHAM. , So late ? " 

BLACKBOROUGH. Really one can get along quicker at 
night if one knows the road. You’re in town, aren’t you, 
Farranl? Shall I drop you at Grosvenor Square? 
FARRANT. [Ungrociously.] Thank you. 
BLACKBOROUGH. [With o conqueror*s geniality,] I 
don’t mind telling you now, Horsham, that ever since we 
met at Shapters I’ve been wondering how you’d escape 
from this as^iatioii with Trebell. Thought he was 
being very clever when he crossed the House to us! It’s 
iSAeded a special providence. You’d never have got a 
cabinet together to include him. 

HORBRAM. much inlmticm.] , No. * 

, FARRANT. [Miserably,] Yes, I suppose that intrigue 
was a mistake from the beginning. 

BiAcaKiBORouQB. Welb good-iught. he turns to go 
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he finds CANTELUPE*«pngrfe^, staring very sternly at him!\ 
G(^-night, Cantelupe. 

CANTELUPB. ^ Ftoih wEftt motives have we thro\^ 
Trebell o<Ter ? 

• BLACKBOBOUGH. Never mind the motives if the move 
is th€f right one. [Then he nods at ik>rsham.] I shall 
be up again next week if you want me. 

And %e flourishes out of the room;, a man who has 
done a good houfs work, farbant, who has heeri 
mooning ^c'pressedly around^ now backs towards the 
door, 

farbant. In one way, of course, Trebell won’t carcia 
d''.mn. I mean, he knows as well as we do that office isn’t 
worth having . . he has never been a place-hunter. On 
the other hand . . what with one thing and the other . . 
Blackborough is a sensible fellow. I suppose it can’t be 
helped. 

HORSHAM. Blackbordugh will tell you so. Good-night. 
So FARBANT departs, leaving the two cousins together, 
cantelupe has not moved and now faces uobsham 
just as accusingly, 

cantelupe. Cyril, this is tragic. 

HORSHAM. [More to himself than in answer,] Yes . , 
most annoying. 

CANTELUPE. Lucifer, son of the morning! Why is it 
always the highest who fall? 

HORSHAM shies fastidiously at this touch of poetry, 

HORSHAM. No, my dear Charles, let us above all 
things keep our mental balance.* Trebell is a most 
capable fellow. I’d set my heart on having him with me . . 
he’ll be most awkward to deal with in opposition, ftut 
we shaD survive^his loss and sc would the counti^. 

CANi^LUPE. \pespercdiely,] Cyril, promise me there 
shall be no compromise over this measure. 

HORSHAM. [Charmingly candid!] No . . no unneces- ' 
aary compromise, I promise you. 
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CANTELUPE. ^ilh a sigh.l If had done what we 
hi^ve doi]^ to-night in the right spirit! Blackborough ^as 
almost vindictive. * 

HORSHAM. {Smiling without amiLsement.] Pidn’t you 
keep thinking . . I did . . of ths^ affair of his with Mrs« 
Parkington . . years ago? 

CANTELUPE. There was never hay proof of it. 

HORSHAM. N 9 . . he bought off the husband. 

^ CANTJELUPE. [Uneasily.] His objections to Trebell 
were — political. ^ 

HORSHAM. Yours weren*!,. 

, CANTELUPE. [More uneasily stiU.] I withdrew 
mine. 

HORSHAM. \With elderly reproof.] I don't think, 
Charles, you have the least conception of what a nicely 
balanced machine a cabinet is. 

CANTELUPE. [Imploritxg comfort.] • But should we hava 
held together through Trebell's bill ? 

HORSi/AM. [A little impatient.] Perhaps not. But 
once I had them all round a table . . Trebell is very keen 
on ofgce for all his independent airs . . he and Pe|;cival 
could have argued the thing out. However, it's too late 
now. 

CANTELUPE. I.S it ? 

For a moment horsham is tempted to indulge in the 
luxury of changing his mind; hut he puts Satan 
behind him with a shake of the head. 

HORSHAM. Well, you sc^e . . Pcrcival 1 can't do with- 
out. Now that Blacl^borough knows of his objections 
to the finance he'd go to him and take Chisholm and offer 
io«hack them up. I know he would he didn't take 
Farrant away with him for nothing. [Thm he flashes out 
rather shrilly.] It's TrebeH's own fault. He ought not to 
have committed himself definitely to any scheme until he 
was safely in office. 1 wanted him about Perdval . I 
warned him not to be explicit. One cannot work with 
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men who will make* up their minds prematurely. No, I 
shall not change my mind, shall write to \Sni, * ^ 
He goes' firmly to his writing desk leaving cante- 
LUFE forlorn. , 

CANTELTJPB. Wtat about a messenger? 

HOXSHAM. Not at this time of night. I’ll post it. 

CANTELUPB. 1*11 pOSt it as I gO. 

He steks comfort again in the 'piano attd this time 
starts to play, with one finger and some hesitation* 
the first hqrs of a Bach Jagne. horsham’s pen-nth 
is disappointing him and the letter is not easy to 
phrase. • 

^HORSHAM. But I hate coming to immediate decisions. 
The administrative part of my brain always tires after 
half an hour. Does yours, Charles? 

CANTELUPE. What do you think Trebell will do now ? 
• HORSHAM. [A littie grimly.] Punish us all he can. 
On reaching the iecond 'voice in the fugno cante- 
lupe’s 'virtuosity breaks down. 

CANTELUPE. All that ability turned to destructiveness . . 
what^a pity! That’S the paradox of human activities . . 
Suddenly horbham looks up and his face is lighted* 
'with* a seraphic smile. 

HORSHAM. Chsirles . . I wish we could do without 
Blackborougb: 

CANTELUPE. [Struck with the idea.] Well . . why not? 

HORSHAM. Yes . . I must think about it. [They 
both get up, cheered considerably.] You won’t forget this, 
will you? • 

CANTELUPE. [The letter in horsham’s accusing 

him.] No . . noT I don’t think I have been the cawe 
of your droppizvg Trebell, have I? 

ifoBSHAM, rid ef the letter, is rid of respdks&nlity 
and his charming equable self again. He oonfort§ 
his cousin paternedly. 

HORSHAM. I don’t think so. The split woi^fd fiave 
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,come when Blackborough checkmated my forming a 
^inet. ' It would have pleaded him to do that . . and he 
could have» over Trebcll. But now that c[aestion’s out of 
the, way . . you won’t get such a bad measure with 
Trebell in opposition. He’ll frighten us into keeping it u^ 
to the mark, so ^ speak. * 

CANTELUPE. [A little comforted^ But I jhall miss 
one or two of those ideas . . 

HORi^fHAM. [So pleasantly sceptical.] Do you think 
they’d have outlasted the second reading^ Dullness in the 
country one expects. Dullness in the House one can cope 
^th. But do you know, 1 have never sat in a cabinet 
yet that didn’t greet anything like a new idea in chillifig 
silence. • 

CANTELUPE. Well, I should regret to have caused you 
trouble, Cyril. 

HORSHAM. [His hand on the other s sJwulder.] Oh . 
we don’t take politics so much to heart as that, I hope. 

CANT3SLUPE. [With siveet gravity.] I take politics very 
much to heart. Yes, I know what you mean . . but that’s 
the sort of remark that makes jMjople call you cynical. 
[HORSHAM smiles as if at a compliment and starts with 
CANTELUPE towards the door, cantelupe, who wovld not 
hurt his feelings, changes the subject.] By the bye, I’m 
glad we met this evening! Do you hear Aunt Mary wants 
to sell the Burford Holbein ? Can she ? 

HORSHAM. [Taking as keen, but no keener, an interest in 
this than in the difficulty he has just surmounted.] Yes, 
by the will she can, but she mustn’t. Dear me, 1 bought 
I’d put a stop to that foolishness. Well now, we must 
tak^ that matter up very seriously. . . 

go out talking arm in arm 



THE FOURTH ACT 

At trebe^’b again; later, the same evening. 

His room is in darkness hut for the flicker the fire makes 
and ike ' tjireaks of spwonlight between the cur- 
tains. The door is open, {hough, and you sec the' 
light of the lamp on the stairs. You hear ftis 
footstep too. On his way he stops to draw hack the 
the curtains of the passage-way window; the moon- 
light makes his face look very pale. Then he serves 
the curtains of his own window the same; flings it 
open, moreover, a^id stands looking out. Something 
below draws his attention. After leaning over 
the balcony with a short “Hullo” he goc% quickly 
downstairs aggin. In a minute wedgecrofi' comes 
up. TREBELL follows, pausing by thk door a rdoment 
to light up the room, wedgecroft is radiant. * 
TREBELL. ^ith a iwist of his Promised, has 

he ? 

wedgecroft. Suddenly broke out as we walked along, 
that he liked the look of you and that men must stand by 
one another nowadays against these women. Then he 
said good-night and walked away. • 

TREBELL. Back to Ireland and the thisteenth oentiiiy. 
wedgecroft. • After to-morrow. 

TREBELL. [Taking al^He meaning of Uhmorrow.\ Tea. 
Are y<yi in lot perjury, too? ^ 

WEDGECROFT. • [Hxs fhavhfvXness checked a little.] 
No « . not exactly. 

TREBELL widks Qway from him. 

817 
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TREBELL. It’s E pity the truth isn*t to be told, 1 think. I 
siippose tSie verdict will be piurder. 

WEDGECROFT. They won’t catch the ifian/ 

IR^BELL. You don’t mean . . me. 

WEDGECROFT. No, DO . . my dear fellow. 

TREBELL. You might, you know. But nobody ^ems 
to see this thing as I see it. If I were on that jiyy I’d say 
murder too and accuse . . so many circumstances, 
(xiibert,*’that we should go home . . and look in the cup- 
boards.. What a lumber of opinions we inherit and keep! 

WEDGECROFT. [Humouring him.] Ought we to burn 
ih^ house down? 

TREBELL. Rules and regulations for the preservation ^ 
rubbish arc the laws of England . . and I was adding to 
their number. 

WEDGECROFT. And SO you shall . . to the applause of a 
grateful country. 

TREBELL. [Studying his friend's kindly encouraging 
/ace.] G ilbert, it is not so much that you’re an incorrigible 
optimist . . but why do you subdue your mind to flatter 
people into pl^Jerfulness ? 

» WEDGECROFT. I’m E doctor, my friend. 

TREBELL. You’rc a part of our tendency to keep things 
alive by hook or by crook . . not a spark but must be 
carefully blown u]>on. The world’s old and tired; it 
dreads extinction. I think I disapprove . . I think I’ve 
more faith. 

WEDGECROFT. [Scoldittg him.] Nonsense . . you’ve 
the instinct to preserve your life as everyone else has . . 
and I’m here to show you how. 

iVebexx. [Beyond the reach of his kindness^ I 
assure you that these two days while you’.ve been fussing 
around tl’Connell — bless your kind heart — I’ve been wait- 
ing events, indifferent enough to understand his indiffer- 
ence. 

wEbosoROFT. Not indifferent. 
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TBEBELL. Lifel&s enough already, then. [Sv/dderdy 
a Itought strikes hvm!\ D’ 3 ^u think it was Hoisham Aild 
his little tJoiUinittee persuaded O’Connell? * 

WEDGBCROFT. On the contrary. 

TREBELL. So you .need not have let them into 
the Secret? 

WEDGECROFT. No! 

TREBELL? Think of that. 

He almost lavyhs; hut wedgecroft goes on quite 
innocently, 

WEDGECROFT."^ Yes . . I’A sorry. 

TREBELL. Upsetting their moral digestion for nothing. 
•WEDGECROFT. But when O’Connell wouldn’t listen to 
us we had to rope in the important people. 

TREBELL. With their united wisdom. [Then he breaks 
away again into great bitterness,] No . . what do they 
eoake of this woman’s death? I saw them in that room, 
Gilbert, like men seen tlirough the wrong end of a telescope. 
D’you think if the little affair with Nature . . her offence 
and mine against the conveniences of civilization . . had 
end^ in my death* too . . then they’d l^ave stopped to 
wonder at the misuse and waste of the only force these 
is in the world . . come to think of it, there is no other . . 
than this desire for expression . . in words . . or through 
children. Woilld they have thought of that and stopped 
whispering about the scandal? 

Through this wedgecroft has watched him very 
gravely. 

WEDGECROFT. Trebell . . if the inquest *to-morrow 
had put you out of action . . 

TREBELL. Should 1 have grown a beard and trawdUed 
abroad and aft^ ten years timidly tried to climb my way 
hack ii!to politics ? When public opinion takes itslEfeel from 
your face it keeps it for your finger-tips. After twei^y 
years to be forgiven by your more bro^-minded friends * 
and tolerated as a dota^ by a new generatk^ 
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WEDOECBOFT. Nonsensc. What are you now . . 
fbriy-six o . forty-seven? ^ . 

^fREBELL. Well . . let’s instance a good man. Glad- 
stone had done his best work by sixty-five. Then he be- 
gan to be popular. Think of hi^ last years of oratory. • 
He has gone^,io his table and now very methodfically 
starts to tidy his papers, WEDbECROFT still watchmg 
him, , 

** WEDOECROFT. You’d have had to thank Heaven for a 
little that there were more lives than one to lead. 

TREBELL. That’s anothef of your fsJults, Gilbert . . 
it’o a comfort just now to enumerate them. You’re an 
anarchist . . a kingdom to yourself. You make littJe 
treaties with Truth and with Beauty, and what can disturb 
you ? I’m a part of the machine I believe in. If my life 
as I’ve made it is to be cut short . . the rest of me shall 
walk out of the world and slam the door . . with th# 
noise of a pistol shot. ‘ 

WEDGJJCROFT. [Concealing some uneasiness,] Then 
Tm glad it’s not to be cut short. You and your cabinet 
rank ,and ycur disestablishment bill! ^ 

, TREBELL Starts to enjoy his secret, 

TREBELL. Yes . . our minds have been much relieved 
within the last half hour, haven’t they? 

WEDOECROFT. 1 scribbled Horsham a note in a mes- 
senger office and sent it as soon as O’Connell had left me. 

TREBELL. He’d be glad to get that. 

w'EDQECROFT. He has been most kind about the whole 
thing. 

TREBELL. Oh, he means well. 

WEDOECROFT. [FoUovnng up his fdnded advaniage,] 
But, my friend . . suicide whilst of unsoipid mind would 
never hive done . . The hackneyed. verdict hits tht truth, 
yj^u know. 

TREBELL. You think so? 

WEDQi|CRpFT. I don’t say there aren’t excuses enough. 
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in this .miserable v^rld, but fundamentally . . no sane 
person will destroy life. , • • 

TBEBELii#* [liw ihoughta s/tifting their plane,] Was she 
so very mad ? I*m not thinking of her own death. 

• WEDGECROFT. Don’t brood, TrebelL Your nliwd 
isn’t healthy yet about her and — 

TREBELL. And my •child. 

E-y^h^WEDGECROFT’s kinduess is qf fault before the 
solemnity of this, , 

WEDGECROFT. Is that how you’re thinking of it? 
TREBELL. HoSI^ else ? It’s* very inexplicable . . this 
sense of fatherhood. [The eyes of his mind travel down-^ 
wbfit vista of possibilities. Then he shakes himself free.] 
Let’s drop the subject. To finish the list of shortcomings, 
you’re a bit of an artist too . . therefore I don’t think 
you’ll understand. 

^WEDGECROFT. [Sttscessfully decoyed into argument.] 
Surely an artist is a man who understands. 

TREBELL. Everything about life, but not life itself. 
That’s where art fails a man. 

WEDGECROFT. That’s where everything but living fails 
a man. [Drifting into introspection himself] * Yes, it’s true.^ 
I ran talk bleverly and I’ve written a book . . but I’m 
barren. [Then the healthy mind . re-asserte itself] No, 
it’s not true. Our thoughts are children . . and marry 
and intermarry. And we’re peopling the world . . not 
badly. 

TREBELL. Well . . either life is too little a thing to 
matter or it’s so big that such specks pi it as we may be are 
of no account. These are two points of view. And then 
one has to consider if death can’t be sometimes jh^ast 
use made of life. 

There is a ton^ of menace in this whidl^recaUa 
wedqecroIt to the present trouble, 

WEDGECROFT. I doubt the virtue of sacrifice . . or tlie 
use of iL 
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TREBELL. How else could I tell Hdrsham tbat my work 
tmttersB Does he think so now? . . not he. ^ 
‘■WEDGECBOFT. You mean if they’d had to •throw you 
over ? • 

^ ' Once again trebell looks up unth ikai eecreUt^ 
smile. A • 

iHEBELL. Yes . . if they’d hkd to. 

WEDGECROFT., [Unreasonably nervous^ so^' he ihinks!\ 
'My dear fellow, Horsham would have thought it was the 
shame and disgrace if you’d shot yourself after the inquest. 
That’s the proper sentimental thing-^^for you so-called 
strong men to do on like occasions. Why, if your name 
were to come out to-morrow, your best meaning fric^ids 
would be sending you pistols by post, requesting you to 
use them like a gentleman. Horsham would grieve over 
ten dinner-tables in succession and then return to his 
philosophy. One really mustn’t waste a life trying ^o 
shock polite politicians. Thcre’d even be a suspicion of 
swagg^ in it. 

TREBELL. Quite so . . the bomb that’s thrown at their 
feet ^ust be something otherwise ^worthless. 

FRANCES comes in quickly^ evidently in search of her 
brother. Though she has not been cryDng^ her eyes 
are wide with grief. 

FRANCES. Oh, Henry . . I’m so glad you’re still up. 
(iS/re notices wedoecroft.] How d’you do. Doctor? 

TREBELL. [DoubUng his mask of indifference,] Meis- 
tersinger’s over early. 

FRANCES. Is it ? 

TREBELL. Not much past twelve yet. 

«nAA^rB». [The little gibe lost on het.] It was Tristan 
to-night. I’m quite upset. I heard just as I was coming 
away¥*. Amy O’CcnneH’s dead.. [Both men hold their 
breath, trebell is the first to find control of kis and give 
the cue.] 

TtLEBSLi^ Yes . . Wedgecroft has just me. 
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FRANCES. She was only taken ill last week . . ]t*s so 
extraordinary. [She remembers the doctor.] Oh*. . haw 
you been attending hei^? * 

WEDOECROFT. YcS. 

* FRANCES. I hear there’s to be an inquest. 

WEDGECROFT. Yes. * 

FRANCES. But whaf has been the matter? 
mEBKtjj* ^[Sharply forestalling any gnswer.] You’ll 
know to-morrow. » • 

FRANCES. [ The little snub almost bewUdering her.] Any- 
thing private? I i^an . . • 

TREBELL. No . . I’ll tell you. Don’t make Gilbert 
repissat a story twice . . He’s tired with a good day’s work. 

w-EDGECRgFT. Yes . . I’ll be getting away. 

H FRANCES never heeds this flash of a further meaning 
between the two men. 

FRANCES. And I meant to have gone to see her to-day. 
Was the end very sudden ?* Did her husband arrive in time ? 

>VEDGECROFT. YcS. 

FRANCES. They didn’t get on . . he’ll be frightfully 
upset. • ^ 

Vrebell resists a hideous temptation \o laugh. , 
wedoecr<Jft. Good night, Trebell. 

TREBELL. Good night, Gilbert. Many thanks. 

There is enough of a caress in trebell’s tone to 
turn FRANCES towards their friend^ a little remorseful 
for treating him so casually^ now as always. 
FRANCES. He’s always thanking you. You’re always 
doing things for him. ^ * 

WEDGBCROFT. Good night. [Seeing the^ears in her 
eyes.] Oh, don’t ^ieve. t ^ 

FRANCES. One shouldn’t be sorry when people die, I 
know. But she liked jjae more than I liked her.^*!«(r^is 
time trebell does^ laugh, sUcnUy.] . . so 1 somehow 
in her debt and unable to pay now. 

TREBELL. [An edge on his voice.] people 
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keep on dying at all sorts of ages, infill sorts of ways. But 
seen, never to get used to it . . narrow-minded we 
are. r ^ * 

WEDGECRorr. Don’t you talk nonsense. • 

^ TREBELL. [One note sharpy yet,] One should oc- 
casionally test one’s sanity by doing so. If we lived in the 
logical world we like to believe in* I could also prove that 
black was white. As it is . . there are iiore ways of 
killing a cat than hanging it. 

WEDGECROFT. Had I better give you a sleeping draught ? 

FRANCES. Are you ddctoring liii^ for once? Henry, 
have you at last managed to overwork yourself ? 

TREBELL. No . . I started the evening by a chawing 
little dinner at the Van Meyer’s . . sat next to Miss Grace 
Cutler, who is writing a iniime of Louis Quinze and 
engaged me with anecdotes of the same. 

FRANCES. A champion of her sex, whom I do not Ijke. 

WEDGECROFT. She’s Writing ^uch a book to prove that 
women are equal to anything. 

He goes toivards the door and prances goes with him, 
TREBELL never turns his hend, 

TREBELL. I shall not come and open the door for you . . 
but mind you shut it. 

FRANCES comes hack. 

FRANCES. Henry . . this is dreadful about that poor 
little woman. 

TREBELL. An uuwelcome baby was arriving. She got 
some quack to kill her. 

7*Jiese exact nx)rds are like a blow in the face to her^ 
from ^"^hicht being a woman of brave common sense, 
<^she does not shritik, ” 

TREBELL. What do you say to that? 

*^iShe walks away from him, thinking pamfidLy, 

, -FRAKCSB. She had never bad a child. There’s tiie 
common-place thing to say . . Ungrateful littld foed! 
But . , . 
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TBEBELL. If you*had been in her place ? 
fuancbs. [S^Uy.] I havjp never made the mistake ^ 
marrying. ""She •grew fi^ghtened, I suppose. Not just 
physically frightened. How can a man understand?* 

• TREBELL. The fear of*life . . do you think it was . . 
which* is the beginning; of all evil ? 

fxl\nces.,^A woman must choose what her interpre- 
tation of life is to be . . as a man must to6 in his way . . 
as you and I have chosen, Henry. * 

TREBELL. [Asking from r^l interest in her.] Was 
yours a deliberate cilbice and do you never regret it ? 

FRANCES. [Very simply and clearly,'] Perhaps one doe§ 
notlffng quite deliberately and for a definite reason. My 
state has its* compensations . . if one doesn’t value them 
too highly. I’ve travelled in thought over all this question. 
You mustn’t blame a woman for wishing not to bear chil- 
dren. But . . well, if one doesn’t like the fruit one mustn’t 
cultivate the flower. And I suppose that saying condemns 
poor Amy . . condemned her to death . . [Then her 
face hardens as she concentrates her meaning,] and brands 
most n^n as . . let’s unsentimentally call it •! 1 o g i c^ 1 , 
doesn’t it? ^ ' 

He takes the thrust in silence, 

TREBELL. Did you notice the light in my window as 
you came in? 

FRANCES. Yes . . in both as I got out of the cab. Do 
you want the curtains drawn back? 

TREBELL. Yes . . don’t touch them. , 

He has thrown himself into his chair by the fire. 
She lapses thought again, 

FRANCES, Poor little woman. 

TREBELL. [In •deep anger,} Well, if women .will be 
little and poor . . » * 

She goes to him and slips an arm over his shouUitt^ 
FRXNCEs. What is it you’re worried about . . if a mere 
sister may ask? 

A 
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TREBELL. [Into the fire.] 1 want* to think. 1 haven’t 
thought* for years. , • 

FRANCES. Why, you have done nothfng else. 

^ TREBELL. I’vc been working out problems hi legal and 
political algebra. * • 

FRANCES. Yoif want to think qf yourself. * 
TREBELL. Yes. ^ , 

FRANCES. [Gentle and ironic.] Have you ever, for one 
mome*nt, thought in that sense of anyone else? 

TREBELL. Is that a coipplaint? 

FRANCES. The first in ten years’ ^usekeeping. 
TREBELL. No, I never have . . but I*ve never thought 
selfishly either. ^ 

FRANCES. That’s a paradox I don’t (Juite under- 
stand. 

TREBELL. Until women do they’ll remain where they 
are . . and what they are. * 

FRANCES. Oh, I know you hate us. 
treJBEll. Yes, dear sister, I’m afraid I do. And I 
hate your influence on men . . compromise, tenderness, 
pity, lack of« purpose. Women don’t know the vflues of 
* things, not even their own value. 

For a moment she studies him, wonderingly. 
PRANCF-s. I’ll take up the counter-accusation to-morrow. 
Now I’m tired and I’m going to bed. If I may insult you 
by mothering you, so should you. You look tired and I’ve 
seldom seen you. 

TREB^L. I'm waiting up for a message. 

FRANCES. ^So lah?? 

TREBEi ^ . 'It’s a matter of life and^death. 

^atNCEs. Are you joking? 

TRg pE LL. Yes. If you want to spoil me find me a 
bookto read, • ^ • 

e FRANCES. What will you have ? 

* TREBELL. Hucklebeny Finn. It’s on a top shelf 
toward» end somewhere.. . Gt should be. 
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She finds the^book. On her way back with it 
stops and shivers, 

FRANCES. I ^on*t think ^ shall sleep to-night. Pcpor 
Amy O’Cgnnell! * 

^ TREBELL. [CurioiLsly .] Are you afraid of death?* ^ 
FRANCES. \\i\Hth humorous stoicisrr^'l It will be the 
end of me, perhaps. " 

She^§ive 8 him the book^ with its red cover; the *86 
edition, a boy*s friend evidently. He finders U 
familiarly, 

TREBELL. Tha^i^^ you. Mark Twain’s a jolly fellow. ^ 
He has courage . . comic courage. That’s what’s wanted. 
Nqtking stands against it. You be-little yourself by 
laughing . ^ then all this world and the last and the next 
grow little too . . and so you grow great again. Switch 
off some light, will you ? 

FRANCES. {Clicking off all hut his reading lamp,] 
So? 

TREBELL. Thanks. Good night, Frankie. 

She turns at the door, with a glad smile, 

FRANCES. Good iMght. When did you last use that 
nursety name? • * 

Theft she goes, leaving him still fingering the hook, 
but looking into the fire and fm^ beyond. Behind him 
through the open window one sees how cold and 
clear the night is. 


At eight in the morning he is still here. •His lamp 
is out, the fire is out and the book aside. The 
white numfing light penetrates every Uftvi<^ qf the 
room and shows every line on trebell’b face. The 
spirit of*ihe man is strained past all reason^ The 
door opens Suddenly and Frances comes in, irouJ^jM, 

• nervous. Interrupted in her dressing, she hm 3^ • 
Ofi some wrap or other. 
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\‘RANCES. Henry . . Simpson sayst you’ve not been to 
bsrt all i\iglit. 

^ He turns his head &nd says wiiji ing^ppropriate 
politeness — 

rilEBELL. No. Good morning. 

FRANCES. Oh, py dear . . what is wrong? 

TREBELL. The message hasn’t come . . and I’ve been 
thinking. ^ 

r FRAi^CES. Why don’t you tell me? {He turns 
his head awayi\ I think you haven’t the right to 
, torture me. 

TREBELL. Your sympathy would o^y blind me towards 
the facts 1 want to face. 

BiMpsoN, the niaid, utidislurhed in her routine^ brings 
in the morning's letters, franceb rounds on her 
irritably. 

FRANCES. What is it, Simpson?, 

MAID. The letters, Ma’am. , 

TREBELL is ou his fcet at that 
TREBELL. All . . 1 want them. 

FRANCES. [Taking the letters composedly enough.] Thank 
you. * *' 

SIMPSON departs and trebeli^ comes to <her for his 
letters. She looks at him with baffled affection. 
FRANCES. Can I do nothing? Oh, Henry! 

TREBELL. Help me to open my letters. 

FRANCES. Don’t you leave them to Mr. Kent? 
TREBELL. Not this morning. 

FRANCEBc But there are so many. 

TREBEi^L. [For the* first time lifting his vcnce from its 
dull jmrpoiafiy.\ What a busy man 1 «/as. 

FRANCES. Henry . . you’re a little mad. 

TRiCBmeu. Do you find me so? That’s "interestiiig. 
TRANCES. \fVitti the ghost of a srKUe.] Well . . 

> i^mdening. 

, By Ms time he is sitting at his table; dke near him 
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wakthing clodely. They halve the considerable 
and start to open it • • • 

TREBELif. arrange thetn in three piles . . personal . . 
political . and^ preposterous. 

FRANCES. This is an invitation • . the Anglian 
League. 

TREBELL. I Can’t ’gO. 

She tooks sideways at him as he goeji on mechanically 
tearing the envelopes, 

FRANCES. 1 heard you come upstairs about two 
o’clock. • 

TREBELL. That was to dip my head in water. Thei; I 
ma^h an instinctive attempt to go to bed . . got my tie off 
even. , 

FRANCES. [Her anxiety breaking out] If you’d tell me 
that you’re only ill . . . 

^TREBELL. [Forbiddingly commonplace.] What’s that 
letter? Don’t fuss . .tand remember that abnormal 
conduct is sometimes quite rational. 

FRANCES returns to her task with misty eyes. 
FRANCES. It’s from somebody whose son can’t get into 
somefiiing. * * ^ 

TREBELL*. The third heap . . Kent’s . . the pre- 
posterous. [Talking on with steady monotony.] But I 
saw it would not do to interrupt that logical train of 
thought which reached definition about half past six. 1 
had then been gleaning until you came in. 

FRANCES. [Turning the neat Utile note in her hand.] 
This is from Lord Horsham, lle^ writes his name small 
at the bottom of the envelope. ^ 

TREBELL. [IVAhout a tremor.] Ah . • giv^ it^nRr 
He open^ this as he has opened the others^ carrfuUy 
^putting the envelope to one side. vsuStfesm has 
ceased for* the moment to watch him. 
vlUNCBB. That’s Cousin Robert’s handwriting. 
puis a square envelope at his hand.] la a mittked 
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prWate from the Education Office pditical or personal ? 

this he has read horsham ’b letter twice, he^ 
tears it up and speaki very coldly, ^ 

TREBELL. Either. It doesn't matter, 
c. ** In the silence her fears return. 

FRANCES. Henry, it’s a foofish idea . . I supposie 
1 have it because I hardly slept “for thinking of her. 
Your trouble is» nothing to do with Amy ‘^O’Connell, 
ic it ? r 

TREBELL. [Hls voicc Strangled in his throat^ Her 
<«child should have been mj child toj^* 

.FRANCES. [Her eyes opcn^ the whole landscape of her 
mind suddenly clear.] Oh, I . . no, I didn’t think . 
but. . . 

TREBELL. [Dealing his second blow as remorselessly as 
dealt to Also Fm not joining the new Cabinet, my 

• dear sister. * 

FRANCES. [Her thoughts rushing now to the present — 
the future.] Not! Because of . . ? Do people know? 
Will they . ? You didn’t . . ? 

As mechanically as ever he has taken up coubin 
. ’ ROBERT 8 letter and^ in some sense, read it. he 

recapitulates, meaninglessly, that his voidt may just 
deaden her pain and his own. 

TREBELL. Robert says . . that we’ve not been to see 
them for some time . . but that now I’m a greater man 
than ever I must be veiy* busy. The vicarage has been 
painted and papered throughout and looks much fresher. 
Mary sends you her love and hoi)es you have no return of 
the rheumatisn;^' And he would like to send me the proof 
sheetro^ hi/&itical commentary on Firsf Timothy . , f<w 
my alien eye might possibly detect some^ logical lapses. 
Need b* l^peat to me his thankfulne;^ at my new afttitude 
Disestablishment . . or assure me again that I 
• ifiye his prayers. Could we not go and stay there Only 
for a ifew ^ ys ? Possibly his opinion — 
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She has home this cruel kindness as long as she tan 
^ and she breaks out . . 

FRANCE®. Ob . . do^’t don’t! 

Ha falls from his seeming callousness to Oie very 
blankness of despair, • • 

trebell. No, we’ll leave that . . yid the rest . . and 
everything. 

Her agony passes. • 

FRANCES. What do you mean to do? 

TREBELL. There’s to be no public scandal. 

FRANCES. Why^as Lord •Horsham thrown you oveib 
then . . or hasn’t tnat anything to do with it? , 

Tt&BELL. It has to do with it. 

FRANCES* [Lifting her loice; some tone returning to it.\ 
Unconsciously . . I’ve known for years that this sort of 
thing might happen to you. 

4^trebell. Why? • 

FRANCES. Power over men and women and contempt 
for them! Do you think they don’t take their revenge 
sooner or later? 

TREBELL. Much ^ood may it do them! ^ 

FRi^^CEs. Human nature turns agai&t you . . by 
instinct . .* in self-defence. 

TREBELL. And my own human-nature! 

FRANCES. [Shocked into great pity, by his half articulate 
pain,] Yes . . you must have loved her, Henry . . in 
some odd way. I’m sorry for you both. 

TREBELL. I’m hating her now . . as a man can only 
hate his own silliest vices. ^ • 

FRANCES. [Flashing into defence.] libat’s wrong of 
you. If you thod^ht of her only as a pretty Htt)^ 4^1 . . 
Bearing your ^hild . . all her womanly life belonged to 
you . § and for that Jtime there was no other 4bri«pf life 
in her. So she became what you thought her. 

TtuBBEix. That’s not true. 

FRANCES. It’s true enough . . it’s true ofjugn iomrds 
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women. You can’t think of them through generations 
atir «onc thing and then suddenly find them another. • 

'tuEBELL. [Hammering at his fixed tdra.] She should 
have brought that child into the world, 

IRANCES. You didn’t love jier enough! 

TREBELL. I didn’t love her at all. 

FRANCES. Then why should she* value your gift? 

TREBELL. Fo> its own sake, 
c FRANCES. [Turning away.\ It’s hopeless . . you don’t 
understand. 

TREBELL. [HelpUss; alrdosi like yr deserted child.] 
I’ve been trying to . . all through the night. 

FRANCES. [Turning hack enlightened a little.] Tfibt’s 
more the trouble then than the Cabinet question? 

He shakes himself to his feet and begins to 
pace the room; his keenness coming back to 
him, his brow knitting again with the delight ^ 
thought • 

TREBi^LL. Oh . . as to me against the world . . 
I’m fortified with comic courage. [Then turning on her 
like any examining professor.] Now A^htch do you believe 

. that Man is the reformer, or that the Time brings forth 
such men as it needs and lobsterdike can grow another 
claw? 

FRANCES. \fi^atching this new mood carefully.] I, 
believe that you’ll be missed from Lord Horsham’s 
Cabinet. 

TREBELL. The hand-made « statesman and his hand* 
made measure! They ,were out of place in that pretty 
Tory garden, .^hose men arc the natural growth of the 
time. Tf 

FRANCES. Just as much. And wasn’t your bill going 
to be smdh a good piece of work? That can’t be thrown 
aw^* . . wasted. 

‘'**^£BELL. Can one impose a dever idea upon nuNi And 
women? 1 jrfmder. 
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FRANCES. That •rather begs the question of your fery 
doesn’t it? 

He» coma to a gtandatiU. 

TREBEitf.. I Jcnow. 

His voice shows l^r that meaning in her words mnd 
beyond it a threat She goe^ to him, suddenly 
shaking with Jear, 

FRANCES. Henry, I didn’t mean thak 

TREBELL. You think I’ve a mind to put an* end k> 
that same? 

FRANCES. [BelUt^ng her ^fright'] No . . for hoy^ 
unreasonable. . . 

f^EBELL. In view of my promising past. I’ve stood 
for successt Fanny; I still stand for success. I could still 
do more outside the Cabinet than the rest of them, inside, 
will do. But suddenly I’ve a feeling the work would be 
barren. [His eyes shift beyond her; beyond the room.] < 
What is it in your thoughts and actions which makes them 
bear fruit? Something that the roughest peasiyit may 
have in common with the best of us intellectual men . . 
something that a dbg might have. It isn’t successful 
cleverness. 

She* stands . . his trouble beyond her reach, 

FRANCES. Come now . . you’ve done very well with 
your life. 

TREBELL. Do you know how empty I feel of all virtue 
at this moment? 

He leaves her. She must bring him book to the 
plane on which she can help him, 

FRANCES. We must think what*s besli^to be done . . 
now . . and for the future. 

TREBELL. ^Y^y, I could go on earning useless nKxney 
at thenar . . tldnk«how nice that would be.^ Fsoould 
blackmail the next judgeship out of Horsham. I thinly] 
couM even smash his Disestablishment Bill * . andperii^p? 
get into the next liberal Cabinet and star^lSiy own all 
I 
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ovet again, with necessa^ modificatk>ns. I shan’t do 
an/> such* things. 

i^NCEs. No one knows Hbou^you an^} poor Amy? ^ 

TREBELL. Half a dozen friends. Sha|J I offer to give 
evide*nce at the inquest this morning ? 

FRANCES. \jiVithp. a Utile shiver,] They’ll say ^bad 
enough things about her without ‘your blackening her 
good name. 

c Wiikovi warning^ his anger and anguish break 
out again, 

* THSBELL. All she h«d . \ all therms left of her! She 
was a nothingness . • silly . . vain. And 1 gave her this 
power over me! 

He is beaten^ exhausted. Now she gcfis fo hinif 
motherlike, 

FiiANCEs. My dear, listen to me for a little. Consider 
that as a sorrow and put it behind you. And thiqjc 
now . . whatever love there may be between us has 
neither luitred nor jealousy in it, has it, Henry? Since 
I’m not a mistress or a friend but just the likest fellow- 
creatiyre to you . . perhaps. ' 

. TREBELL. {Putting out his hand for Yc&, my 

sister. What I’ve wanted to feel for vague hutnanity has 
been what 1 should have felt for you . . if you’d ever made 
a single demand on me. 

She puts her arms round him,; able to speak, 

FRANCES. IjcVs go away somewhere . . I’ll make 
demands. I need refreshing as much as you. My joy 
of life has-been withered in me . . oh, for a long time 
now. We mu^ixiss tlie earth again . . take interest in 
comnv/tmihtngs, common people. Ther^s’s so much of the 
world w'e don’t know. There’s air to breafhe everywhere. 
Thinlipof ’the flowers in a Tyrol valley in the early spring. 
Qgxa can walk for days, not hurrying, as ^n as passes 
open. And the people are kind. There’s Itaty % . 
thereis full of simple folk. When we’ve learned to 
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be friends with them we shall both feel so much better, 
TREBEll. [Shaking his head, unmoved,] eMy dear 
sifter . . i should be b(>red1to death. The life contenf)>la- 
tive and*peripa!;etic would literally bore me into a living 
• death. ^ • g 

rilANCES. [Letting it be a fairy tal/s,] Is your mother^ 
the Wide^^orld nothing to you? Can’t you open your 
heart like a child again ? • 

TREBELL. No, neither to the beauty of Nature nor the 
particular human animals that are always called a part of 
it. I don’t even them '«^th your eyes. I’m a eon <rf 
th^anger of Man at men’s foolishness, and unless I’ve^ 
that to feed upon , . , ! [Now he looks at her, as if for the first 
time wanting to explain himself and his voice changes.] 
Don’t you know that when a man cuts himself shaving, 
he swears ? When he loses a seat in the Cabinet he turns 
inward for comfort •. . and if he only finds there a spirit* 
which should have beea born, but is dead . . what’s to be 
done then ? 

FRANCES. [Jn a whisper.] You mustn’t think of that 
woman. . , * ^ 

TREBELL. I’ve reasoned my way through life. . . , 

FRANCES. I see how awful it is to have the double blow 
fall. 

TREBELL. [The wovc of his agony rising again.] But 
here’s something in me which no knowledge touches . . 
some feeling . . some power which should be the beginning 
of new strength. But it has been killed in me unborn 
before I had learnt to understand ^ . and thaf s killing me. 

PRANCES. [Crying ovi.] Why . . HiHy did no woman 
teadi you to be gentle ? \^y did you never deligwi^ in any 
woman? Perhaps even 1 am to blame. . . 

Tt^BELL. T]^e little fool, the little fool T . ^y did 
she kill my child? What did it matter what 1 thoijght 
h^? We were committed together to that one thing. ^ Db ' 
you think I didn’t^know^that 1 was heartligs jmd ihai she 
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wa& socially in the wrong? But what did Nature care 

IcrothathtAnd Nature has broken us. 

Chances. [Clinging to him asjhe heaU the mr.] Not 

you. She’s dead» poor girl . . but n^t youf 

ij^BELL. Yes . . that’s the mystery no one need believei 

till he has dipped ip it. The man bears the child ifl his 

soul as the woman carries it in her body.^ 

There is silence bet ween ihem^ till she speaks low and 
t tenekssly^ never loosing his hand, 

FRANCES. Henry, I want your promise that you’ll go on 
kving till . . till . . ' ^ 

1'REBELL. Don’t cry, Fanny, that’s very foolish^ 
FRANCES. Till you’ve learnt to look at all this cal&y. 
Then I can trust you. 

TREBELL smilss, uot ot all grimly. 

TREBELL. But, you see, it would give Horsham and 
Blackborough such a shock if I shot* myself . . it would 
make them think about things. • 

FRANCES. [TFi/A one catch of wretchc dlaiighter.] Oh, 
my dear, if shooting’s wanted . shoot them. Or I’ll 
do it for you. 

He sits * in his chair just from weariness. She 

stands by him, her hand still grasping his. 
TREBELL. You See, Fanny, as I said to Gilbert last 
night . . our lives are our own and yet not our own. We 
understand living for others and dying for others. The 
first is easy . . it’s a way out of boredom. To make the 
second popular we had to invent a belief in personal res- 
V urrection. Do you thiz^ we shall efcat understand dying 
in the sure and cencain hope that it really doesn’t matter . . 
that Gcdi,ja Infinitely economical and wastes perhaps less 
of the power in us after our death than men do while we 
live? 0 , *"’ # U 

FRANCES. I want your promise, Henry. 

^oh^EBELL. You know 1 never make promises . . ft*s 
taki^«one8^U^.too s^iously. Unless indeed one has the 
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comic courage to byreak them too. IVe upset you yery 
^uch with my troubles. Don’t you think yoiVd better 
g^ud finish jessing ? IShAdoesn^i move.] My dear*. . 
you don’t propose to ^old my right hand so safely for 
, years to come. Even so, I still could jump out t)| a 
window. ’ ^ 

FRANCES. I’ll trust you, Henry. 

Shitooha into his etjea and he does rtfit flinch, Then^ 
with a final grip she leaves him. When she is at thfi 
door he speaks more gently than ever, 

TREBELL. YouT own life» is sufi&cient unto itself^ 
isn’t it ? ^ 

FRANCES. Oh yes. I can be pleasant to talk to and 
give good advice through the years that remain. [In- 
stinctively she rectifies some little untidiness in the room.] 
What fools they are to think they can run that government 
w^hout you! » • 

TREBELL. Horsham y^ill do his best. [Then, as for the 
second time she reaches the door.] Don’t take away my 
razors, will you ? I only use them for shaving. * 

FRANCES. [Almost blushing.] 1 half meant to * . I’m 
sorry.® After all, Henry, just because the/ are forgetting 
in personal feelings what’s best for the country . . it’s 
your duty not to. You’ll stand by and do what you can, 
won’t you ? 

TREBELL. [His queer smile returning, in contrast to her 
seriousnesa,] Disestablishment. It’s a very interesting 
problem. 1 must think it out. 

FRANCES, [jfteally puzzled.] What do you mean? 

He gets up with a quick movement Cjfs^nge strength, 
and faces her. His smile changes inS f/isgraver 
gladness, 

TRmxLL. ^methjng has happened . . in sfilie gf me. 
My h&rt’a clean Vgain. I’m ref^y for fresh adventures. 

FBANCSB. \f¥ith a nod and answering gladm^s.Y 
That’s fight 
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So she leaves him^^her mind*at^re8t. For a minute 
he. does not move. When his gaze narrows it 
on the hea'ps of lettersm He carries them care 
into WALTER Kent’s room and arrange^ them as 
carefully on his table. On his way out he stops for 
moment; ther^ with a sudden movement bangs the^door, 

i 

Two hour^ later the room has been put ih order. It 
is even more full of light and the shadows are harder 
than usual. The doors are open , showing you Kent’s 
door still closed. At the big writing table in trebell’s 
chair sits wedgecroft, pab/^and grave, intent on 
finishing a letter. Frances comes to find hirn^For 
a moment she leans on the table silently, h^er eyes half 
closed. You would say a broken woman. When she 
speaks it is swiftly, but tonelessly. 

PRANCES. Lord Horsham is in the drawing room 
and 1 can’t sec him, I really cax^’t. He has come to say 
he is sorry . . and 1 should tell him that it is his fault, 
partly, ' 1 know I should . . and 1 don’t want to. Won’t 
you go in? What are you writing? 

^ wedgeI’ropt, with his physicianly pre-^occupation, 
can attend, understand, sympathise, without looking 
up at her. 

weikjecroft. Never mind. A necessaiy note . . to 
the Coroner’s office. Yes, I’ll see Horsham. 

FRANCES. I’ve managed to get the pistol out of his 
hand. Was that wrong . . oughtn’t 1 to have touched it? 

WEDGECROFT. Of couTse you oughtn’t. You must 
stay away froqs» the room. I’d better have locked 
the doc;, *’•' ** 

FRANCES. [Pifi/W/y.] I’m sorry . . but^ I couldn’t 
bear^o seh the pistol in his hand. I won’t go back. After 
all he’s not there in the room, is he ? But how long do you 
'^th’ink the spirit stays near the body . . how long? When 
people die gently of age or weakim . . . But when the 
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spirit and body ar^ s<9 strong 
'Jivg asThis 


Ind knit together and#all 

• • 

Hush . . husbt 
as if it still could 


^^DGECROFT., [His hand»on hers.] 

FRANCEB. His face is very eager . 

^peak. 1 know that. 

• MRS. FARRANT comes through J;he open doorway. 
FRANCES hears*her steps and turning falls into her 
oulslretched arms to cry there. 

FRANCES. Oh, Julia! • , 

MRS. FARRANT. Oh my dear Fanny! I came with 
Cyril Horsham . . I don’t tllink Simpson even saw me^ 
I can’t\o in and talk to him. 

MRS. FARRANT. He’ll understs>nd. But I heard you ' 
come in hare . . 

WEDGECROFT. I’ll tell Horsham. 

He has finished and addressed hU letter, so he goes 
otU with it. FRANCES lifts her head. These dwo < 
are in accord and can speak their feelings without 
disguise or preparation. 

FRANCES. Julia, Julia . . isn’t it unbelievalble ? 

MRS. FARRANT. I*d give . . oh, what wouldn’t I give 
to ha^c it undone! * * ^ 

FRANCES.* 1 knew he meant to . . and yet I thought 
I had his promise. If he really meant to . . I couldn’t 
have stopp^ it, could I ? 

MBS. FARRANT. Walter sent to tell me and I sent round 
to , . . 

FRANCES. Walter came soon after, I think. Julia, 1 was in 
my room . . it was nearly breakfast time . . when 1 heard 
the shot. Oh . . don’t you think it w^«cruel of^ him? 

MBS. FARRANT.* He had a right to. Wr miirifr^yrnilirr 
that. , 

. FRANCES. Yoi^ say that easily of my brotiAr . ^ you 
wouldn’t say it of your husband. • 

• They ate apart by ikis. muA fabrant ^oes to * 
gently. 
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KENT. IVe be^D»gding through the letters as usual# 1 
ioiit know why, I*m sure. They won’t have ft) be titi- 
s^^ted now . .^will thjy? • * 

w»DGECBj)FT coTTies bocJc, grave and tense » 
t> WEDGECROFT. Horsham has gone. He thought peil^^ips 
you’d be staying with Miss Trebell ffr a bit. 

MRS. FA^pANT. \es, I shall be. 

WEDGECROFT. I must go too . . it’s ^nearly eleven. 

FRANCES. To the of her inquest? • 

This stirs her two listeners to something of a 

shudder. 

wjfjifiy^’ROFT. Yes^ 

MRS. TARRANT. [In a low mice.] It will make no 
difference now . . I mean . . still nothing need come 

out ? We needn’t know why he . . why he did it. 

WEDGECROFT. When he talked to me last night, and 
I ilidn’t know what he was talking of. , , • 

FRANCES. He was Waiting this morning for Lord 

Horsham’s note. , . ^ 

MRS. FARRANT. [In real alarm.] Oh, it wasn’t because 
of the Cabinet trduble . . you must persuade ^ Cyril 
Horsham of that. You haven’t told him . . he’s so 
dreadfully upset as it is. I’ve been swearing it had nothing 
to do with that. 

WEDGECROFT. [Cutting her short, bitingly,] Has a time 
ever come to you when it was easier to die than to go on 
living? Oh . . I told Lord Horsham just what I 
thought. 

He leaves them, his oum gpef unexpfbssed^ 

FRANCES. [Listlessly.] Docs it iJatter Vhy ? 

MRS. FARRANT.* Need there be more sulie9ll(^ and 
reproaches ? It’s not as if even grief would do^any good. 
[Suddefdy vnth nervous caution.] Walter, you don’t know, 
do you? 

WALTER throws uf his teaf^marked face and a mqii*s * 
anger banishes ike boyish grief 
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i^LTER. No, 1 don't ^know wlsy he did it . . and I 
d6«'t ca^e. And grief is no use. I’m angry * . 
an^ry at the waste of a good man. Look at* the 
undone . . think of it! Who is to do it! Oh . . the 
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The Marrying of Ann Leete 


A COMEDY 




THE marrying: of ANN LEETE 

• 

TJieJirst three aei^ oj^ the comedy 'pass in tJie at 

Marksivayde, MR. carnaby^leete’s home near 
Readin^^ during a summer day towards the close 
of the eighteenth century: tJic first act at four i% 
the morning^ the second shortly afier mid-day^ the 
third near to sunset. The fourth act takes pla^ one 
day in the following winter; the first scene in the 
hall at Markswayde, iM second scene in a cottage < 
some ten miles off. 

This part of the Markswayde garden looks to have been 
Jaid out during the seventeenth century. In the 
middle a fountain; the centrepiece the figure of a 
nymph i now somewhat cracked, arut pouring nothing 
from the amphora; the rim of the fountain is high 
enough and broad enough to be a comfortable seat. 

The close turf around is* in parts worn bare. This plot, pj 
ground is surrounded by a terrace three feet h igher. 
Three sides of it are seen. From two comers broad 
steps lead down; stone urns stand, at the bottom and 
top of the .stone balustrades. The other two comers 
ar^ rounded convecly mlo broad stone seats. 

Along the edges of the terrace are growing rose trees, 
close together; behind these, paths; behind those, 
shrubs mid trees. No landscape is to be seen. 4 
big copper beech overshadows the seat on the left. 

J silver birch droops over ih^ seat on the right. Th% 
trees far to the left indicate an orchard, the few to the 
right are np)re of die garden sort. It is the height 
of summer, and after a long drought the rose trees are 
ddapidaied. 
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fACT I 


THE MARRYING OF* 

I 

• • 

li is very dark in ike garden. Though there may be 

nou'H^ j^int momi^ light in sky it has not 

r ‘ated\et among these trees. It is very sUUt 
Nmo^and then the leaves of a tree are stirred, 
as if in its sleeps that is gU* Suddenly a shrill, 
fmhtened, but not tragical sci%am is heard. After a 
mhmentAKS lewte runs quickly Jovm the steps and on 
to the fountain, where she stops, panting, lord John 
CARP follows her, but only to the top of the steps, evi- 
dently not knowing his way. ann is a girl of twenty: 
he an English gentleman, nearer forty than thirty. 
LORD JQUN. 1 apologise. 

ANN. Why is it so dark ? 

LORD JOHN. Can you hear what Fm saying ? 

ANN. Yes. 

LORD JOHN. I .apologise for having kissed you , . . 
almost unintenlionaily. * * 

ANN« Thank you. Mind the steps down. 

LORD 40HN. I Ijope Fm sober, but the air . . . 

ANN. Shall we sit for a minute ? There are several 
seats ig sit on somewhere. • * % . 

LORD JOHN. This is a very dark garden. 

There is a slight pause. 

ANN. You’ve won your bet. 

LORD JOHN. So you did scream! 

ANN. But it wasn’t fair. • 

LORD JOHN. Don’t reproach me. 

ANN. Somebixly’s coming. 

^ LORD JOHN. How d’you know ? 

ANN. 1 can hear somebody coming. 

LORD JOHN. We’re ^ot sitting down. 

ann’b brother, oeorge leete comes to the top of the 
steps, and afterwards down them. Rather an old 
young man. 

OEORQE. Ann! 
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« » 

ANN. Yes. 

GEORGE. lord! 

LORD JOHN. Here. r 

GEORGE. I canH see you. Fm seift to say we’re all 
anxious to know what ghost or other bird of nfght or beast 
has frightened Ann ID screaming point, and won you . . . 
the *best in Tattoif s stables — so he«ays now. lie’s quite 
annoyed. 

LORD JOH?J. The mare is a very good mare. • 

ANN. He betted it because he wanted t» bet it; I didn’t 
want him to bet it. 

GEORGE. What frightened her ? * 

ANN. 1 had ratifcr, my lord, that^u did not tell my» 
brother why I screamed. 

LORD JOHN. I kissed her. 

GEORGE. Did you? ^ 

I had rather, Lord John, that you had not told 
my brother why I screamed. . » 

LORI) JOHN/ I misunderstood you.^ ’ 

GEORGE. Fve broke up the whist party. Ann, shall 
we relH^ii? • ^ ^ 

LORD JOHN. She’s not here. 

GEORGE. Ann. 

LADY coTTESHAM, ann’s si.Her and ten years older, 
and MR. DANIEL tatton, a well-living, middle-aged 
country genilemar^ arrive iogeiker. tatton carries 
a double candlestick. . . the lights out. 

MR. TATTON. Three steps ? 

SARAH. Nc^. . . four. 

•lord JOHN, Miss Leete. 

CATTON in the darkness finds himself close io george^ 
MR. Hatton. 1 am in a rage with you, my lord. 

GEORGE. He lives next door. 

MR. TATTON. My mistake. [He passes on]. Confess 
that she did it to please you. 
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LORD JOHN. Screamed ! 

Ab. fATTOK.^^^t my betl We'D say,. . . won your 
bet ... to please^ you. Was skeered at the dark . . . 
oh, fie! * • • 

LORD JOHN. Miss IjCOle trod on a toad.* 

MR. TATTON. I barrcd loads . . . here. 

LORD JbuN. I don’k think it. ^ * 

MU. TAiTON. I barred loads. Did I forget to? Well 
. t . it’s better to be a sportsman. * 

HARAH. And whereabout is she? 

ANN. [From the comer she has slunk to.] Here I am, 
Sally. 

MR. TATTON. Miss Ann, I forgive you. I'm smiling, 
1 assure you, I’m smiling. 

HAHAH. Wo all laughed when vfc heard you. 

MR. TATro.N. Which reminds me, young George Leete, 
had you the are? ^ * * 

OEOKQE. King . . . knave . . . here are the cards, 
but I can’t sec. 

MR. TATroN. I had the king. 

ANN, [Quietly to her sister.] De kksed me. 

HARAii. A man \\ould. 

OKonGE. What were tnimps.' 

MR. TATTON. Wliiit Were we plaung . . . cricket? 
ANN. [.bv quietly ayain] D’^ou think I'm blushing? 
SAiLVii. It’.s probable. » 

ANN. 1 am by the fw‘I «»f me. 

BAKAH. George, we left Tapn silting quite .still. 

^LORO JOHN. Didv’t he approve of the l^j*t ? 

MU. T.ATTON. lie said nothing. 

^ SARAH. Why, who doc'sn’t love sport! 

MR. TAnx)N. I’m the man to grumble. Back a w’l^man\s 
pluck again . . . never. My lord . . . you weren’t the 
one to go with her as umpire. • 

QEORQE. No. . . to be sure. 
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im. TATTON. How wn%it I let that^ass? JPlajiing 
two games at dnce. Haven't I cause complaint ? But 
a man must give and tak^. 

TM master of tJie hous^, faiher of george and 

SARAH COTTE^HAM and ANN, MR. CARNABY LEETE, 
comes sloiviy down the sieps^ unnoticed by fwfiOwrs. 
A man over fifty — a la LorS Cliesterficld. 

GEORGE. •[To Lord John.] Arc you sure you’re quite 
comfortable there? 

LORD JOHN. Whatever I’m sitting on hasn’t given way 
yet. 

MR. TATi’ON. Don’t forgcl that you’re riding to Brighton^ 
with me. 

LORD JOHN. Tomorrow. 

GEORGE. To-day. Well . . . the hour before sun- 
rii^f no time at adl. 

MU. TA'iTON. Sixty-five miles. 

LOUD JOHN. What are w’c all silting here for ? 

MU. TAiTON. I .say people ought to be in bed and 
asleep, ^ 

car.n*ady. But the morning air is delightful. 

MR, TAn'ON, \J umfrlng at the new voke.] Leete! Now, 
hatl you the ace? 

CARNABY, m course. 

MR. TATTON. We should have lost lliat loo, Lady 
Charlie. * * 

SARAH. Bear up, Mr. Tat. 

MB. TATfON, Come, a game of whist is a game of whist. 

^CARNABY, And so I strolled out after you all. 

MR. TATTON. Shc trod OB a toad. 

CAUJMBY. ICarcless/y.] Does^hc say so? 

MB. TATTON. [H^ith mock Toguishness ] Ah! 

GEORGE is fin the terrace, looking to the left through 
the tree^. tatton is sitting on the edge of ike 
finmiain» 
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flEOijOE. litre’s the sun . to show us ourselves. 

MR. TATTON. 3^te, this pond is full 6f water! 

CAHNABT. Ann! if you are^there . . . 

ANN. Yes, Papa. ^ 

CARNABY. Apologise profusely; i|*s your garden. 

ANN. Oh . . . • 

CARNABY. Coat-taiTs, Tatton . - . or worse ? 

,MR. TAiTON. [Ruefully discovering damp spots about 
hlm^] Nothing vastly to matter. 

LORD JOHN. Hardy, well-preserved, country gentleman! 

jvrlf TATTON. I bet Fm a younger man than you, my 
lord. 

ANN. [Suddenly to the company generally.] I didn’t 
tread u{)on any toad ... I was kissed. 

There is a jxiusc of some discomfort, 

SARAH. Ann, come here to me. 

LORD JOHN. I apologised. 

GEOROE. [From the terrace.] Arc we to lx* insulted? 

CARNABY. My dear Carp, say no more. 

There is another short paus^. By this it is twilighU 
faces can be plainly seen. 

SARAH. Listen . . . tlie first bird. 

MU. TATTON. Oil, dear no, they begin lo sing long 
before this. 

CARNABY. What is it now ... a lark? 

MR. TATTON. I don’t kndw. 

ANN. [Quietly to sarah.] That’s a thrush. 

SARAH. [Capping her.] A thrush. 

• CARNABY. Charging! 

MR. TATTON. [To LORD JOHN.] I don’t sec why you 
‘couldn’t have told me how it was that she scream^. * 

CARNABY. Our dear Tatton! [Sotto voce to his son.] 
Hold your tongue, George. , 

MB. TATTON. I did bar toads and yoy said I didn’t, 
and anyway I had a sort of right to know. • 
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LORD JOHN. You know now. 

SARAH. I wonder if this feat is dry. y 

LORD JOHN. There’s been no rain f|T weeks. 

SARAH. The roads will Ife dusty for you, Mr. Tf at. 

MR. TATTON.* Just one mome»t. You don’t mind me, 
Miss Ann, do you ? * 

A^. 1 don’t mind much. 

MR. TATTOjff. We said distinctly ... To the orchard 
end of the garden and back and if frightened — that^ 
the word--so much as to scream . . . ! Now, what I 
want to know is. . . 

LORD JOHN. Consider the bet off. 

MR. TATTON. Certainly not. And we should have^ 
added. . . Alone. 

CARNABY. Tatton has persistence. 

SARAH. Mr. Tat^ do you know where people go who 
taCe things seriously? 

MR. TATTON. Miss Lcetc, were you frightened when 
Lord John kissed you? 

GEORGE. Damnation! 

CARNABY. My excellent Tatton, much as I admire 
your searchings after truth I must here parentally inter- 
vene, regretting, my dear Tatton, that my own carelessness 
of duennahood has permitted this — this ... to occur. 

After this, there is siknce for a minute. 

LORD JOHN. Can I borrow a horse of you, Mr. IajcIc ? 

CARNABY. My entire stable; and your Ronald shall be 
physicked. 

SARAH. Spirtans that you are to be riding! 

• LORD JOHN. I prefer it to a jolting chaise. 

MR. •tatton. You will have my mare. 

LORD JOHN. [Ignoring him.] This has been a most 
enjoyable three weeks. 

CARNABY. Fcftir. 

LORp JOHN.* Is it four ? 
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CAKNABY. We bow to the compliment. Our duty to 
hft grace, •v * 

LORD JOHN, ^len I see him. 

GEORGE. To our dear cou^n. • 

MR. TATTON. [To LABY coTTESHAM.] ^ir Charles at 
Brighton ? * 

SARAH. [Not anffmering.] To be sure . . . we* did 
discover . . . our mother was second cousin . . . once 
removed to you. 

CARNAiiY. If the prince will be there ... he is in 
’"'biting. 

LORD JOHN. Any mcs.sage, l.,a(ly Cottesham? . . . 

• since we speak out of scs.sion. 

s\iiAH. I won't trust you. 

CARNABY. Or trouble you while 1 still may frank a 
letter. But my son-in-law is a wretched correspondent. 
Do you admire men of small vices ? I'hcy make adnffir- 
able hu.sband.s though their wives will be grumbling — 
Silence, Sarah— but that's a got>d sign. 

SARAH. Papa is a coiinokseur of Immanity. 

ANN. [To the company as hefm.] No, Mr. J'atton, 

I wasn’t frightened when Ixml John . . . ki-sscnl me. I 
screamed because I wtts surpri.scd, and I'm sorry i 
screamed. 

SARAH. [Quietly to ann.] ^Iv dear Ann, youVe a fool. 

ANN. [Quietly to sakah.^ 1 will sjK‘ak sonietimes. * 

SARAH. Sit down again. 

Again an uncomfortable silence, a ludicrous air 
^ about it this tijne. ^ 

TAiTON. Now, we'll say no more about that bet, bht 
J was right. ^ 

LORD JOHN. Do you know, Mr. Tatton, that Iliave a 
temper to lose ? 

MR. TATTON. W'hat the devO does thlit matter to jne, 
sir ... my lord? * 
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lo'Ud JOHN. I owe you a saddle and bridle. 

MR. TATTON. You’ll oblige me by takiq^j &e mart?. 

LORD JOHN. We’ll discuss it to-morrow. 

MR. TATTON. I’ve Said alP I have to say. 

GEOiiGE. Thte whole matter’s fidiculous! 

MR. TATTON. I sSc the joke. Good-night, Lady 
Cottesham, and I kiss yom* hand. • 

SARAH. G^od morning, Mr. Tat. 

MR. TATTON. Good moming, Miss Ann, I . . . 

SARAH. [ShieUing her 8istcri\ Good morrow is ap- 
propriate. 

MR. TATTON. I’ll go by thc fields, [rocARNABY.] Thank 
you for a pleasant evening. Good morrow, George. Do 
we start at mid-day, my lord ? 

LORD JOHN. Any time you please. 

MR. TATTON. Not iit all. [He hands ihe candlestick — 
of v^ich he has never before left go — to george.] I brought 
this for a link. Thank you. 

CARNABY. Mid-day will be midnight if you sleep at all 
now; make it two or later. 

MR. TATTON. We put*up at Guildford. I’ve done so 
before. I haven’t my hat. It’s a day and a half’s ride. 
TATTON goes quickly up the other steps and away. 
It is now quite light, george .stands by the steps, 
LORD JOH.N is on one of the seats, carnaby strolls 
round, now and then touching thc rose trees, sarah 
and ANN arc on the other seat. 

GEORGE. Morning! These candles still smell. 

SARAH. Ilow^Iively one feels and isij’t. 

AiRNABY. The flow'crs are opening. 

*3 ANN. •[In a whisper.] Couldn’t, we go in ? 

bar.\h. Never run away. 

ANN. Everything looks so odd. 

SA^AH. WhatV o’clock ... my lord ? 

LORD /OHN. •Half after four. 
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ANN. [To SABAH.] My eycs are hot behind. 

GE^BCE. ^V^at ghosts we seem! 

SARAH. Wha| has made us spend such a night? 
CARNABY. Ann incited Ae to it. [He t^kes muff^ 
SARAH. In a spirits! rebellion agairl^t good country 
habits. . . 

ANN. [To her siMcr again.] Don’t talk about me. • 
HARAH. They can see that you’re whispfiring. 

CARNABY. . . . Informing me now she wasflk woman 
and wanted excitement. 

■>14 ,^ORGE. There’s a emse. 

CARNABY. How clsc d’ye conceive life for women ? 

SARAH. George is naturally cruel. Excitement’s our 
education. Please vary it, though. 

CARNABY. I have always held that to colour in the 
world-picture is the greatest privijege t)f the husband. 
Sarah. 

SARAH. [Not leaving ann's mde.] Yes, Papa. 

CARNABY. Sarah, when Sir Charles leaves Brighton. . . 

KAitAii rw’.Y hut tvill not move further. 

CARNABY. [Sweetly threatenhfli.] Shall I come to you? 

But she goes to him note. 

CARNABY. B}' a gossip letter from town . . . 

SARAH. [TenKclg.] \Vluit i.s it? 

CARNABY. You mentioned to me something of his 
visiting Nat)lcs. 

HAHAH. Very well. I detest Italy. 

CARNABY. lAJt's have (ieorge's opinion. 

He k(uh her towards geoboe. 

GEORGE. Yes? 

CARNABY. Upon Naples. 

GEORGE. I remember Naples. 

CARNABY, Sarah, admire those roses. 

SARAH. [Cgnicallg echoing her fcUh^,] Let’s 4iave 
George’s opinion. 
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* Now CARNABT kos dr^wfi them bothjavmy, upon^^ 
the terrace^ and, the coast being char, lord John 
walks towards ann, wh^ looks at hftm very sc(yitdly. 
CABNABT. . Emblem of secrecy among the ancients. 
SARAH. Loolc at this heavy heafl, won’t it snap off ? 

, The three move ovt of sight 
LORD JOHN. Fm sober now. 

ANN. I’m rtot. 

LORD JOHN. Uncompromising young lady. 

ANN. And, excuse me, I don’t want to . . . play. 

LORD JOHN. Don’t you wish me to apologise quie^*^,*^ 
to you? 

ANN. Good manners are all mockery, I’m sure. 

LORD JOHN. I’m very much afraid you’re a cynic. 
ANN. I’m not trying to be clever. 

LQRD JOHNi Do 1 4ease you ? 

ANN. Do I amuse you ? 

LORD JOHN. How dare I say so! 

ANN. [After a moment] I was not frightened. 

LORD JOHN. You kissed me back. 

ANN. Not on purpase. What do two people mean by 
behaving so ... in the dark ? 

LORD JOHN. I am exceedingly sorry that I hurt your 
feelings. 

. ANN. Thank you, I like to feel. 

LORD JOHN. And you must forgive me. 

ANN. Tell me, why did you do it ? 

LORD JOHN. Honestly I don’t know. I should do it 
ag|in. 

. ANN. That’s not quite true, is it? 

' LORD^OHN. I think so. • 

ANN. What does it matter at all! 

LORD JOHN. Nothing. 

* GEORGE, ^RAH and then carnabt move into sight 
and along the terrace, lord john turns to them. 
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LORD JOHN. Has this jjace been long in your family, 
‘Mr/Leete?^ x 

(.ft^NABY. ^arkswayde my wife brought us, through^ 
the Peters’s ... old Chiltern people . . . connections of 
yours, of course. Th^e is no entail. 

ix)Ri) JOHN walks back to ann. 

SARAH. George,* you assume this republicanism as 
you would— no, would not— a coat of lateit cut. 

CARNABY. Never argue with him . . . persist. 

SARAH. So does he. 

Th^ three pass along the terrace. 

ANN. [To LORD jOHN.j Will you sit down? 

IA)RD JOJIN. It's not wortli while. Do you know I 
must l)c quite twice your age? 

ANN. A doubled responsibility, my lord. 

LORD JOHN. I .slippose it is. t , 

ANN. I don't say so. 7'hat’s a plu*asc from a book 
. . . sounded well. 

LORD JOHN. My dear Mks Ann. . . [lie slops,] 

ANN. Go on being polite. 

1 A)RD JOHN. If you’ll keep your head turned away. 

ANN. W’hy must 1 ? 

LORD JOHN. There’s lightning in the glances of your eye. 

ANN. Do use vulgar words to me. 

LORD JOHN. a sudden fatherly kindness.] Go to 

bed , . . you're dead tir<^. And good-bye .* . . I’ll be 
gone before you wake. 

ANN. Good-bye. 

She shakes diands with him^ then walks towards Ji£r 
father who is coming down the steps. 

ANN. Papa, don’t my roses want looking to ? 

CARNABY. [Pfl/j her chcek.] These ? 

ANN. Those. 

CARNABY. Abud is under your thuml^, horlicuIttlraUy 
speaking. 
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ANN! Where’s Sally? 

She goes on to sarah, who is standing iMth OEoftGE 
at the top of the steps, carnaby lopks lord 
* up and down. • 

LORD JOHN. {Dusting his shoulder.] This cursed 
powder! • 

CARiTABy. Do we respect innocenct enough . . . any 
of us? ^ 

GEORGE comes doim the steps and joins them. 

GEORGE. Respectable politics will henceforth be use- 
less to me. 

CARNABY. My lord, was his grace satisfied with the 
young man’s work abroad or was he not ? 

LORD JOHN. My father used to curse everyone. 

CARNABY. That’s a mere Downing Street custom. 

LORD JOHN. And I jeem to remember that a letter of 
yours^om . . . where were you in those days ? 

GEORGE. Paris . . . Naples . . . Vienna. 

LORD JOHN. One place . . . once lightened a fit of 
gout. 

CARNABY. George, you •have in you the makings of a 
minister. 

GEORGE. No. 

CARNABY. Remember the Age tends to the disrepu- 
table. 

• GEORGE Tmves away, sarah moves towards them, 

CARNABY. George is something of a genius, stuffed 
with theories and possessed of a curious conscience. But 
I am fortunate in my children. , 

LORD JOHN. All the world knows it. 

’pARNABir. [To SARAH.] It’s lucl^y that yours was a 
love matcff, too. I admire you. Ann is ‘ to come,* so to 
speak. 

8AR.yf. [ T 0 LORDiJOHN.] Were you discussing affairs ? 

LORD JOHN. I. 

% 
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GEORGE. Ann. 

AlfN. Yis, George. 

She goes to him; they stroll together up the steps 
and along the terrac^. 

SARAH. I'm despeiately fagged. 

LORD JOHN. [Politely.] A seat. 

SARAH. Also lined of sitting. 

CARNABY. Let’s have the Brighton n/*ws» Carp. 
I.ORD JOHN. If there’s any. 

CARNABY. Probably I stiU command abuse. Even my 
jgn-in-law must, by courtesy, join in the cry . . . ah, 
poor duty>iorn Sarah! You can spread abroad that I am 
as a green bay tree. 

CARNABY paces slowly away from them. 
ix)ttD JOHN. Your father’s making a mistake. 

SARAH. D’you think so? ^ 

LORD JOHN. He’s played the game once. 

SARAH. I was not then in the knowledge of things 
when he left you. 

LORD JOHN. We remember it. 

SARAH. I should like to hear it. 

LORD JOHN. I have avoided this subject. 

SARAH. With him, yes. 

LORD JOHN. Ob! . . . why did 1 desert the army for 
politics ? 

SARAH. Better fighting. • 

LORD JOHN. It sat so Robly upon him ... the leaving 
us for conscience sake when we were strongly in power. 
Strange that six (nonths later we shoulj be turned out. 
SARAH. Papa was lucky. • 

LORD JOHN. But second lime . . . ? • / 

SARAH. Listen. This is very much a priva^ quarrel 
vith Mr. Pitt, who hates Papa . . . gets rid of him. 
ix>RD JOHN. Shall 1 betray a confidence ? , 

SARAH. Better not. * 
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lobQd JOHN. My father ad^sed me to this visit. 

SARAH. Your useful visit. More than find of*^ 
Grace. 

* LORD JOHN. Yes . . . theri^’s been a paragraph in the 
“Morning ClJroilicle/* ‘The Whigs woo Mr. Carnaby 
Leete.* 

• SARAH. We saw to it. • 

LORD JOHN. I My poor father seems anxious to dis- 
cover whether the Leete episode will repeat itself entirely. 
He is chronically unhappy in opposition. Are your hus- 
band and his colleagues trembling in their seats ? 

SARAH. I can’t say. 

LORD JOHN. Politics is a game for clever children, and 
women, and fools. Will you take a word of warning from 
a soldier ? Your father is past his prime. 

CARNABY faces pack towards them. 

CARNABY. I’m getting to be old for these all-night 
sittings. I 'must be writing to your busy brother. 

LORD JOHN. Arthur? ... is at his home. 

SARAH. Pleasantly sounding phrase. 

CARNABY. His grace deSerted ? 

SARAH. Quite secretary less! 

LORD JOHN. Lady Arthur lately has been brought to 
bed. I heard yesterday. 

SARAH. The seventh, is it not? Children require 
liting up to. My congratulations. 
ix>RD JOHN. Won’t you write them ? 

SARAH. We are not intimate. 

LORD JOHN. A^ood woman. « 

saRah. Evidently. Where’s Ann? We’ll go in. 

LORD JOHN. You’re a mother to ypur sister. 

SARAH. * Not I. 

CARNABY. My wife went her ways into the next world! 
Sarah hers into this*, and our little Ann was left with a 
most adiqirabie governess. One must never reproach 
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^circumstances. Man educates woman in liis own' good 
time. 

i^D JOHN. I suppose she, or any young girl, is all 
heart. * 

CAHNABY. What i^ it that you call* heart . . . sen- 
tiinentaliy speaking ? * 

ttAHAH. Any buH in the morning. 

LORD JOHN. That man Tattoo’s jokes are in shocking 
* taste. 

CARNABY. Talton is honest. 

LORD JOHN. Tm much to blame for having won that 
bet. 


CARNABY. Say no more. 

iX)Ri) JOHN. Wluit can Miss Ann think of me ? 

HAUAH. Don’t ask her. 

CARNABY. Inuocency’s opininc^s are invariably en- 
tertaining. 

LOUD JOHN. Am I the first . . . ? J really beg your 
pardon. 

(1EORGE and ANN come down the steps together. 

CARNABY. Ann, what do yofi think . . . that is to say 
— and aiLswer me truthfully . . . what at this fnoment is 
your inclination of mind towards my lord here? 

ANN. 1 supj>ose I love him. 

LORD JOHN. 1 hope not. 

ANN. I supf>o.se I love^you. 

CARNABY. No . , IIO . . IlO . , HO . . DO , . 110 . . nO. 

SARAH. Hush, dear. 

* ANN. I'm afraid, papa, there's something very ill- 

bred in me. * 

• Dovm the stepi and into the midst of th9m com^ 

JOHN ABUD, carrying his tools, among otfter things 
a tuist of bass. A young gardener, lumest, clean 
and common. • 

ABUD. [To CARNABY.] I Bsk pardon! sir. 
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CARNABY. So early, Abud^. . . this is your territory. 
So late . . . Bed. ^ 

ANN starts away up the steps, sarah isfollowin% Mr, 
LCto JOHN. Good-bye, Lidy Cottesham. 

At this Aim stops for a mome&tt, but then goes straight 
on. * 

sarXh. a pleasant journey. 

% SARAH departs too. 

GEORGE [Stretching himself] Tm roused. 

CARNABY. [To ABUD.] I.eave your tools here for a 
few moments. 

ABUD. I will, sir. 

ABUD leaves them, going along the terrace and out of 
sight. 

CARNABY. My head is hot. Pardon me. 

CARNABY is sitting on the fountain rim; he dips his 
handkerchief in the water, and usings it; then takes 
off his wig and hinds the damp handkerchief round 
his head. 

CARNABY. Wigs are most comfortable and old fashioned 
. . . unless you choose to be a cropped republican like my 
son. 

GEORGE. Nature! 

CARNABY. Nature grows a beard, sir. 

LORD JOHN. I’ve seen Turks. 

• CARNABY. Horrible . . . lioarible! Sit down, Carp. 
LORD JOHN sits on the fountain rim, george 
begins to pace restlessly; he has been nursing 
the candle^ick ever since tatt^n handed it to 
him. 

^CARNASY. George, you look dammed ridiculous strut- 
ting arm-fn-arra with that candlestick. 

GEORGE. 1 am ridiculoas. 

CARNABY. If yoi’re cogitating over your wife and her 
expectations . . T 
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GEORGE yoces uf ih^ steps and away. Tkerb is a 
pausf, 

“feiA^NABY. D’ye tell stories . . . good ones ? 

LORD JOHN. Sometimes.* 

CARNABY. There’ll fee this. 

LORD JOHN. I shan’t. 

CARNABY. Say ifc more. If I may so express ihyself, 
Carp, you have been taking us for granted# 

* LORD JOHN. How Wide awake you are! I’m not. 

CARNABY. My head’s cool. Shall I describe your con- 
duct as an unpremeditated insult? 

i>3RD JOHN. Don’t think anything of the sort. 

CARNABY. There speaks your kind heart. 

LORD JOHN. Are you trying to pick a quarrel with me ? 

CARNABY. As may be. 

LORD JOHN. Why ? 

CARNABY. For the sake of appearances. 

LORD JOHN. Damn all appearances. 

CARNABY. Now I’ll losc mv temper. Sir, you have 
compromised my daughter. 

LORD JOHN. Nonsense! 

CARNABY. Villain! What’s your next move ? 

For a moment lord john sits with knit brows. 

LORD JOHN, [brutally.] Mr. Leete, your name stinks. 

CARNABY. My point of dis-ad-vantage! 

LORD JOHN. [Apologismg.] Please say what you liktf, 
1 might have put my remark better. 

CARNABY. I think not; the homely Saxon phrase is 
our literary dagger. Princelike, you, ride away from 
Markswayde. Can I trust you not to stab a socially sick 
man? Why it’s a duly you owe to society . . j*to we^ 
out . . . us. 

LORD JOHN. I’m not a coward. How ? 

CARNABY. A little laughter . . . h your exub^ance 
of health. 
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LORD JOHN. You may trus^me not to tell tales. 

CARNABT. Of what . . . of whom ? 

LORD JOHN. Of here. 

CAfe^ABY. ^ And what is thS^e to tell of here ? 

LORD JOHN. Nothing. 

CARNABY. But how*your promise betrays a capacity 
for gobd-na^u^ invention! 

LORD JOHN.^ If I lie call me out. 

CARNABY. I don’t deal in sentiment. I can’t afford* 
to be talked about otherwise than as I choose to be. Al- 
ready the Aunt Sally of the hour; having under pressure 
of circumstances resigned my oflSce; dating my letters 
from the borders of the Chiltern Hundreds ... I am a 
poor politician, sir, and I must live. 

LORD JOHN. 1 can’t see that your family’s infected 
. . .^affected. • 

CARNABY. With a penniless girl you really should have 
been more circumspect. 

LORD JOHN. I might ask to marry her. 

CARNABY. My lord! 

In the 'pause that Ensues he takes up the twist of 
bass to play with, 

LORD JOHN. What should you say to that ? 

CARNABY. The silly child supposed she loved you. 

LORD JOHN. Yes. 

• CARNABY. Is it a match ? • 

LORD JOHN. [FvU in the other's face.] What about the 
appearances of black-mail? 

CARNABY. [Cqpipressing his thin lipsi] Do you care , 
for my daughter ? 

'• LORD ^OHN. I could ... at a pinch. , 

CARNABY. Now, my lord, you are inisolent. 

LORD JOHN. Is this when we quarrel ? 

CARNABY. I think I’ll challenge you. 

1A>RD JOHN. That will look well. 
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CAKNABY. You’ll valuc jjiat kiss when youVe paid for 
'U. Kindly thoose Tatton as your second I want his 
toh^c to wag both ways. 

LORD JOHN. I was forgetting how it all began. ‘ 

CARNABY. George will serve me . . . ‘protesting. His 
principles are vile, but he has the education of a gentieman. 
Swords or . . . ? !5 words. And at noon shall we say? 
There’s shade behind a certain barn, mi6iway between 
*lhLs and 'J'atlon’s. 

LORD JOHN. [iVo^ taJeing him seriously yei^ What if 
we both die horridly ? 

CARNABY. You are at liberty to make me a written 
* apology. 

LORD JOHN. A joke’s a joke. 

CARNABY deliberately strikes him in ike face with 
the iv)ist of bass. ^ 

LORD JOHN. That’s enough. 

CARNABY. [In cxplanoiory apology.] My friend, you 
are so oblnse. Abud! 

LORD JOHN. Mr. Leete, are you serious ? 

CARNABY. Perfectly serious. ’Let’s go to bed. Abud, 
you can get to your work. 

in hand, MR. leete courteously conducts his 
guest towards the house, abud returns to his tools 
and his moming^s work. 
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Shortly after viid-dayy while the sun beats stronghj 
upon the terrace, abud is working dexterously at 
the rose trees, dr. remnant comes down the steps, 
hatted, and carrying a stick and a hook. He is 
an elderly man ivith a kind manner; type of the 
eighteenth century casuistical parson. On his 
way he stops to say a word to the gardener. 

DR, REMNANT. Will it raiii before nightfall? 

ABUD. About therf, sir, I should say. 

Down the other steps comes mrs. opie, a prim, de- 
corous, but well bred and unobjectionable woman. 
She is followed by ann. 

MRS. OPIE. A good morning to you, Parson. 

DR. remnant. And to you, Mrs. Opie, and to Miss 
Ann. 

ANN. Good morning. Dr. Remnant. [To abud,] 
Have you been here ever since . , . ? 

ABUD. I’ve had dinner. Miss. 

abud’s work takes him gradually out of sight. 

MRS. OPIE. We are but just breakfasted. 

DH. remnant. I surmise dissipation. 

ANN. [To ud!^. OPIE.] Thank you for waiting five^ 
hours. 

MBS. ipiE. It is my rule to breakfast with you. 

DR. remnant. [Exhibiting the book.] I am come to re- 
turn, and to borrow. 

ANN. Show me. 

DR. REMNANT. Ballads by Robert Bums. 

• 21 
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AijN. [Tffdng t7.] Til jftit it back. 

^Rs. OPiE. [Taking it from Jwr.] Fve never heard of 
• him. 

DR. REMNANT. Oh, ma’am, a very vulgar poet! 

GEORGE LEETE C0WC5 quicjflij dowH the steps. 
GEORGE. [To R^NANT.] How are you? 

DR. REMNANT. YoUTS, sir. 

GEORGE. Ann. 

ANN. Good morning, George. 

GEORGE. Did you sleep well? 

ANN. I always do ... but I dreamt. 

GEORGE. I must sit down for a minute. [Nodding.] 
• Mrs. Opic. 

MRS. OPIE. I wish you a good morning, sir. 

GEORGE. [To ANN.] Don’t look so solemn. 

LADY coTTEsiiAM comcs quicJHy to the top of the stps. 
SARAH. Is Papa badly hurt? 

ANN. [J umping up.] Oh, what has happened ? 
GEORGE. Not badly. 

SARAH. He won't sec me. ^ 

His three children look at each other. 

DR. REMNANT. [Tactfullij.] May I go my ways to the 
library ? 

SARAH. Please do. Doctor Remnant. 

DR. BEM.NANT. I flallv contradiclcd all that was beings 
said in Uie village. 

SARAH. Thoughtful of you. 

DR. REMNANT. But tcIl me nothing. 

DR, REMNAler bou's formally ami*gocs. georoe is 
atx)Ut to speak when sarau with a took at mbs. 
OPIE says. . . ’ 4 * 

SARAH, George, hold your tongue. 

MRS. OPIE. much hauteur.] I am in the way. 

At this moment dimmuck, an old hut unbenmieni^ 
looking htdler, corns to ike top of the steps. < 
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DiMMUCK. The master walits Mrs. Opie. 

MRS. opiB. Thank you. 

GEORGE. Your triumph! 

MRS. OPIE is departing radiant 

DIMMUCK. How was I to knowiyou was in the garden ? 

MRS. OPIE. I am soiry to have put you to the trouble of 
a search, Mr. Dimmuck. 

DIMMUCK. 'He^s in his room. 

And he follon^s her towards the house, 

GEORGE. Carp fought with him at twelve o’clock. 

The other two cannot speak from amazement 

SARAH. No! 

GEORGE. Why, they didn’t tell me and I didn’t ask. 
Carp was laughing. Tatton chuckled . . . afterwards. 

SARAH. What had he to do ? 

(jfORGE. Carp’s second. 

SARAH, Unaccountable children! 

GEORGE. Feather parade . . . throw in . . . parry 
quarter over the arm ... put by: feint . . . flanconade 
and through his arm . . . damned easy. The father 
didn’t wince or say a wortl. I bound it up ... the sight 
of blood makes me sick. 

After a moment sarah turns to ann. 

SARAH. Yes, and you’ve been a silly child. 

GEORGE. Ah, give me a woman’s guess and the most 
^lnlikely reason to account for Anything! 

ANN. I hate that man. I’m glad Papa’s not hurt. 
What about a surgeon ? 

GEORGE. No,iyou shall kiss the place well, and there’ll • 
be poetic justice done. 

V BARAft, How did you all part?* 

GEORGE. With bows and without a word. 

SARAH. Coming home with him ? 

GEORGE. Not i» word. 
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GEORGE. Something will# happen next, no doubt. 

ANN. Isn*t this done with? 

SARAH. So it seems. 

ANN. I should like to be* told just what the game has 
been. 

GEORGE. Bravo, Ann. 

ANN. Tell me tHb rules ... for next time. 

SARAH. It would have been most advantageous for us 
*to have formed an alliance with Lord John Carp, who 
stood here for his father and his father’s party . . . now 
in opposition. 

GEORGE. Look upon yourself — not too seriously — 
• Ann, as the instrument of political destiny. 

ANN. I’m afraid I take in fresh ideas very slowly. Why 
has Papa given up the Stamp OBScc ? 

SARAH. His colleagues wouldn’^ support him. 

ANN. Why was that? 

SARAH. They disapproved of what he did. 

ANN. Did he do right . . . giving it uj) ? 

SARAH. Yes. 

GEORGE. We hope so. Tim^ will tell. An irreverent 
quipster once named him Carnaby Leech. 

SARAH, I know, 

GEORGE. I wonder if his true enemies think him wise 
to have dro])ped off the Stamp Office ? 

ANN. Ha.s he quarrelled with Sir Charles? 

SARAH. Politically. 

ANN. Isn't that awkward for you ? 

, SARAH, Not a bit. 

GEORGE. Hear a statement that includes our lives. 

« Markswayde goes at •his death ... see reversionary 
mortgage. The income’s an annuity now. The cash in 
the house will be ours. The debts are paid ... at last. 

ANN, And there remains me. t « 

GEORGE. Bad grammar. Meanwhile our father is a 
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tongue, which is worth buying; but I don't th^nk he ought , 
to go over to the enemy ... for the second time. ^ 

SARAH. One party is as gpod as another; each works 
for the same jend, I should hope. 

GEORGE. I won’t argue about <t. 

ANN. I suppose that a woman’s profession is marriage. 

GEORGE. My lord has departed. 

ANN. There’ll be others to come. I’m not afraid of 
being married. 

SARAH. What did Papa want Mrs. Opie for? 

ANN. There’ll be a great many things I shall want to 
know about men now. 

GEORGE. Wisdom cometh with sorrow . . , oh, my • 
sister. 

SARAH- I believe you two are both about as selfish as 
you^can be. 

GEORGE. I am an egotist . . . with attachments. 

ANN. Make use of me. 

GEORGE, Ann, you marry — when you marry — to 
please yourself. 

ANN. There’s much in*life tlial I don’t like, Sally. 

SARAH. There’s much more that you will. 

GEORGE. I think we three have never talked together 
before. 

ABUD, who has been in sight on the terrace for a few 
immentSi now comes dowfi the steps. 

ABUD. May I make so bold, .sir, as to ask how is Mrs. 
George Leete? 

GEORGE. She was well when I last heard. • 

ABUD. Thank you, sh*. 

he returns to his work. • 

ANN. I wonder will it be a boy or a girl. 

GEORGE. Poor weak woman. 

SARAH. Be grateful to her. 

ANN. baby is a wonderful thing. 
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Si^RAH, pabyhood in the abstract . . . beautiful. 

ANN. Even kittens . . . 

8he stops f and then^in rather childish embarrass- ^ 
ment, moves away from them. 

SARAH. Don’t shudder, George. 

GEORGE. I have no wish to be a father. Why 
SARAH. It’s a vulgar responsibility. 

GEORGE. My wayside flower! 

FARAH. Why pick it? 

GEORGE. Sarah, I love my wife. 

SARAH. That’s easily said. 

GEORGE. She should be here. 

SARAH. George, you married to please yourself. 

GEORGE. By custom her rank is my own. 

SARAH. Does she still drop her aitches ? 

GEORGE. Dolly . . . 

SARAH. Pretty name. 

GEORGE. Dolly aspires to bo one of us. 

SARAH, Child-ljoaring makes these women bloway. 
GEORGE. Oh heaven! 

ANN. [Callhig to abud on tHe tcrrace.\ Finish to-day, 
Abud. If it rains . . . 

She stops, seeing MR. tetgeen standing at the top 
of the steps leading from the house. This is an in- 
tensely respectable, sclfconiained-looking lawyer^ but 
a man of the uorUnou. * 

MR. TETGEEN. Lady Cotlesliam. 

SARAH. Sir? 

MR. TETGEEN, •My njuuc is Tetgeen# 

SARAH. Mr. Tetgeen. How do you do ? 

MR. TETGEEN. Thc*househoId appeared to bj*in some 
confusion and I took the liberty to be my own messenger. 

I am anxious to speak with you. 

SARAH. Ann, dear, ask if Papa wil! sje you now? 
DiMMUCK appears, , 
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DiMMUCK* The master wants you, Miss Afin. 

SARAH. Ask papa if he*ll see me soon. 

ANN goes towards ike fu^jse. 

SARAH. Dimmuck, Mr. Tetgeen has been left to find 
his own way here. ^ • 

DiMyucK. I couldn’t help it, my la^y. 

And hefiUowa ann. 

SARAH. Our father is confined to his room. 

GEORGE. By your leave. 

Then george takes himself off up the stepsy and out 
of sight The old lawyer bows to lady cottesham, 
who regards him steadily. 

MR. TETGEEN. From Sir Charles ... a talking 
machine. 

SARAH. Please sit. 

t He sits carefullf upon (he rim of the fountaiuy she 
upon the seat opposite. 

SARAH. [Glancing over her shoulder.] Will you talk 
nonsense until the gardener is out of hearing ? He is on 
his way away. You have had a tiring journey ? 

MR. TETGEEN. Thank you, no ... by the night 
coach to Reading and thence I have walked. 

SARAH. The country is pretty, is it not? 

MR. TETGEEN. It Compares favourably with other parts. 

^ SARAH. Do you travel much, Mr. Tetgeen? He has 
gone. * 

MB. TETGEEN. [Deliberately and sharpening his tone 
ever so little.] Sir Charles does not wish to petition for a 
divorce. 

. SABAH. [Controlling even her sense of humour.] I have 
no desir^ jo jump over the moon. * 

MR. TETGEEN. His scTuples are religious. The case 
would be weak upon some important points, and there has 
been tfo public sqjinBal ... at the worst, very little. 

BARAH« My good manners are, I trust, irreproachable, 
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an(| }'ou tell Sir Charles that my conscience is my own. 

MR. TETGEEN. YouT husband's in the matter of . . . 

SARAH. Please say the^word. , 

MB. TETGEEN. Pardon me . . . not upon mere sus- 
picion. * 

SARAH. Now, is it good policy to suspect wh^t is in- 
capable of proof? ^ 

MR. TEiGEEN. I advisc Sir Charles, that, should you 
come to an open fight, he can afford to lose. 

SARAH. And have I no right to suspicions ? 

MR. TETGEEN. Certainly. Arc they of use to you ? 

SARAH. I have been a tolerant wife, expecting tolera- 
tion. 

MR. TETGEEN. Sir Cliarlcs is anxious to take into con- 
sideration any complaints you may have to make against 
him. 

SARAH. I complain if he complains of me. 

MB. TETOEEN. For thc first lime, I think . . . formally. 

SARAH. Why not have come to me ? 

MR. TEIXJEEN. Sir Charles is busy. 

SARAH. [Disgumng a little spcuwi of pairi.] Shall we 
get to business ? 

MR. TETGEEN ROW’ takes a vionwit to find his phrase. 

MR. tetc;een. I don't know the man’.s name. 

SAiiAH. Tliis, surely, is how you might address a 
seduced housemaid. * 

MB. TETGEEN. But Sir Charlcs and he, I understand, 
have talked the matter over. 

The shocl^ of this brings sAEAif to her feet, while 
with anger. 

SARAH. Divorce mP. 

MR. TETGEEN. [iSAflrpfy.] Is there ground for it ? 

SARAH. [With a magnificent recovery of self control.} 1 
won't tell you that. * * • 

MR. TETGEEN. 1 have said we have no case m . . that 
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is to say, we don’t want one; but any inforiiiation vs a 
weapon in store. 

SARAH. You did quite rigb^to insult me. 

MR. TETOEE^. As a rule I despise such methods. 

SARAH. It’s a lie that they met*. . . those two men? 

MR. TETCEEN. It may be. 

SARAH. It njust be. 

MR. TETGEEN. I have Sir Charles’s word. 

Now he takes from his 'pocket some noteSt pviting 
on his spectacles to read them. 

SARAH. What’s this ... a written lecture? 

MR. TETGEEN. We propose . . . first: that the present 
complete severance of conjugal relations shall continue. 
Secondly: that Lady Cottesham shall be at liberty to re- 
move from South Audley Street and Ringham Castle all 
persc^al and private efffcts, excepting those family jewels 
which have merely been considered her property. Thirdly: 
Lady Cottesham shall undertake, formally and in writing 
not to molest — a legal term — Sir Charles Cottesham. [Her 
handkerchief has droppedy here he picks it up and restores 
it to her.] Allow me, my la3y. 

SARAH. I thank you. 

MR. TETGEEN. [Continuing.] Fourthly: Lady Cottes- 
bam shall undertake . . . etc. . . . not to inhabit or 
frequent the city and towns of London, Brighthelmstone, 
Bath, The Tunbridge Wells, ahd York. Fifthly: Sir 
Charles Cottesham will, in acknowledgement of the main- 
tenance of this agreement, allow Lady C. the sum of two 
hundred and fifty pounds per annum, wMch sum he con- 
siders sufficient for the upkeep of a small genteel establish- 
ment; usd^of the house known as^atcr House, situate 
some seventeen miles from the Manor of Barton-le- 
Street, Yorkshire; coals from the mine adjoining; and from 
the home farm, n^ll^ butter and eggs. [Then he finds a 
further note.] Lady Cottesham is not to play cards. 
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SARAH. ^ am a little fond of play. 

MR. TETGEEN. There is no question of jointure. 

SARAH. None, Mr. Tc^geen . . . I love my husband. 

MR. TETGEEN. My lady ... I will mention it. 

SARAH. Such a hiftnorous answer to this. No . . . 
don*t. What is ii^portant? Bread and butter . . . and 
eggs. Do I hike this ? 

MU. TETGEEN. [Handing her the paper.] Please. 

SARAH. [With the ghost of a smile.] I take it badly. 

MR. TETGEEN. [Coufteotisly Capping her jest.] I take 
my leave. 

SARAH. This doesn’t call for serious notice? Tve 
done nothing legal by accepting it ? 

MR. TETGEEN. There’s no law in the matter; it’s one of 
policy. 

SARAH. I might bargain for U bigger income. ,,[mr. 
TETGEEN 6om?.] On the whole I’d rather be divorced. 

MR. TETGEEN. Sir Charles detests scandal. 

SARAH. Besides there’s no ca.se . . . i.s there? 

MR. TETGEEN. Sir Charles congratulates himself. 

SARAH. Sir Charle.s had best not bully me so politely 
. . . tell him. 

MR. TETGEEN. My lady! 

SARAH. I will not discuss this impertinence. Did those 
two men meet and talk . . . chat together ? What d’you 
think of that ? * 

MR. TETGEEN. Twas verv practical. I know that the 
woman is somehow the outcast. 

SARAH. A ba^ woman ... an idle woman! But I’ve 
tried to do so much that lay to my hands without ever 
questioning . . . ! Thank you, I don’t wa^t this re- 
tailed to my husband. You’ll take a glass of wine before 
you go? 

MR. TETGEEN. Port is grateful. « , « 

She takes fwm her dress two sealed Utters-. 
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SARAH. Will you give that to Sir Charles . a l<itter 
he wrote me which I did not open. This, my answer, 
which I did not send. ^ 

• He takfs the one letter courteously, the other she 
‘yuis hack. 

SARAH. I’m such a coWd, Mr. Tct^een. 

MR. 'fETGEEN. May I say how sorry . . . ? 

SARAH. Thank you. 

MR. TETGEEN. And lei 1116 apologise for having ex- 
pressed one opinion of my own. 

SARAH. He wants to get rid of me. He’s a bit afraid of 
me, you know, because I fight . . . and my weapons are 
all my own. This’ll blow over. 

MR. TETGEEN. ^VitJi a shake of the head.] You are to 
take this offer as final. 

SA^H. Beyond this i 

MR. TETGEEN. As I hinted, I am prepared to advise 
legal measures. 

SARAH. 1 could blow it over . . . but I won’t perhaps. 
I must smile at my husband’s consideration in suppressing 
even to you . . . the malVs name. Butter and eggs 
■ • . and milk. 1 should grow fat. 

ANN appears suddenly. 

ANN. We go to Brighton to-morrow ! [And she comes 
ejcciledly to her sisier,] 

SARAH. Was that duel a stroke of genius ? 

ANN. All sorts of things are to happen. 

SARAH. [Turning from her to mr. tetqeen.] And 
you’ll walk as far asJEteading? 

MR, TETGEEN. Dear me, yes. 

B 4 RAH. >|roANN.] rilcomebacte 

8 ARAR takes MR. TETGEEN towards the house, ann 
seats herself. After a moment lord john carp, his 
clothes dusty^ usith some riding appears from the 
other quarter. She looks up to find him gazing at her. 
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L^RD joiy^. Ann, Fve ridden back to see you. 

ANN. [After a moment.] We’re coming to Brighton 
tomorrow. 

LORD JOHN. Good. 

ANN. Papa’s not dead. 

LORD JOHN. [With equal cheerfulness] That’s good. 
ANN. And he .said we should be seeing more of you, 

^ LOUD JOHN. Here I am. I love you, Ann. [He goes 
on hu knees.] 

ANN. D’you want to marry me ? 

LOUD JOHN. Yes. 

ANN. Thank you very much ; it’ll be very convenient 
for us all. Won’t you gel up ? 

LOUD .TOHN. At your feet. 

ANN. I like it. 

LOUD JOHN. Give me your haad. 

ANN. No. 

LOUD JOHN. You’re beautiful. 

ANN. I don’t think so. You don’t think so. 

LOUD JOHN. 1 do think so. 

ANN. I should like to say lUou’t love you. 

LORD JOHN. La.st night you kis.sed me. 

ANN. Do get up, plea.se. 

LOUD JOHN. As you wish. 
iVoir he sits hij her. 

ANN. lAi.st night yofi were nobody in particular , . . 
to ino, 

LORD JOHN. I love VOU. 

ANN. Please *don*t; 1 can’t think 
LORD JOHN. lAX)k at me. 

ANN. I’m sure I tfen’l love you becau.se you’te making 
me feel very unaunfortable and that wouldn*t*be so. 

U)RD JOHN. I'hen we’ll think. 

ANN. Papa . . . perhaps you’d rather not talk about 
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LORD JOHN. Give yourself to me. ^ . 

ANN. [Drawing away from him] Four words! There 
ought to be more in such a sentence . . . it’s ridiculous. 
*I want a year to think about its meaning. Don't speak. 
LORD JOHN. Papa joins our par^y. 

ANN. That’s what w5’re after . . . thank you. 

LORif JOHN. I loathe politics. * 

ANN. Tell me something against them. 

LORD JOHN. In my opinion your father’s not a much 
bigger blackguard — I beg your pardon — than the rest of us. 
ANN. . . . Miserable sinners. 

LORD JOHN. Your father turns his coat. Well . . . ? 
ANN. I see nothing at all in that. 

LORD JOHN. What’s right and what’s wrong? 

ANN. Papa’s right ... for the present. 

A^. When shall ^ be married? 

LORD JOHN. Tomorrow ? 

ANN. [Startled] If you knew that it isn’t easy for me 
to be practical you wouldn’t make fun. 

LORD JOHN. Why not tomorrow? 

ANN. Papa — 

LORD JOHN. Papa says yes . . .suppose. 

ANN. I’m very young . . not to speak of clothes. I 
must have lots of new dresses. 

LORD JOHN. Ask me for them. 

ANN. Why do you want to marry me? 

LORD JOHN. I love you. 

ANN. It suddenly occurs to me that sounds unpleasant. 
LORD JOHN. I love you. 

ANN. Out of place. 

LORD fOHN. I love you. 

ANN. What if Papa were to die? 

LORD JOHN. I want you. 

ANN, I’m nothing . . I’m nobody . . I’m part of 
my famUpr, 
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jRD JOHN. 1 want you. 

ANN. W^)n’t you please forget last night ? 

LORD JOHN. I want you. Look straight at me. 

She looks, and stays fascinaied. * 

LORD JOHN. If I say now that I love you — 

ANN. I know it. • 

LORD JOHN. Aild love me ? 

ANN. I suppose so. 

LORD JOHN. Make sure. 

ANN. But I hate you too . . I know that, 

LORD JOHN. Shall I kiss you ? 

ANN. [tlelplessly.'] Yes. 

He kisses her full on the lips. 

ANN. I can’t hate you enough. 

LORD JOHN. [Trimnphantly.] Speak the truth 

now. ^ 

ANN, 1 feel very degraded. 

LORD JOHN. Nonsense. 

ANN. [Wretchedly.] This is one of the things which 
don’t matter. 

LORD JOHN. Ain’t you to be mine ? 

ANN, You want the right to behave like that as well 
as the jjower. 

LORD JOHN. You sliall Command me. 

ANN. [With a poor laugh.] I rather like this in a 
way. 

LORD JOHN. Little coquette ! 

ANN. It does tickle my vanity. 

For a moment he sits looking her, then shakes 
himself to his feet. 

LORD JOHN. Now I must go. (. * 

ANN. Yes . . I want to think. 

LORD JOHN. For Heaven’s sake . . no ! 

ANN. I came this morning straight to where we were 
last night. * 



LORD JOHN, As I hung about the garden my^Jieart 
was beating. 

ANN. I shall like you better when you're not 
• here. 

LORD JOHN. We’re to meet y Brighton? 

ANN. I’m afraid sO. 

LOBft) JOHN. Good-bye. 

ANN. There’s just a silly sort of attraction between 
certain people, I believe. ’ 

LORD JOHN. Can you look me in the eyes and say you 
don’t love me? 

ANN. If I looked you in the eyes you’d frighten me 
again. I can say anything. 

LORD JOHN. You’re a deep child. 

GEORGE LEETE appears on the terrace. 

GEORGE. My lordif 

LORD JOHN. [Cordially.] My dear Leete. 

GEORGE. No , . I am not surprised to see you. 

ANN. George, things are happening. 

LORD JOHN. Shake hands. 

GEORGE. I will not. 

ANN. Lord John asks me to be married to him. Shake 
hands. 

GEORGE. Why did you fight ? 

ANN. Why d i d you fight ? 

LORD JOHN. [A'/zragging.] Yaur father struck me. 

ANN. Now you’ve hurt him . . that’s fair. 

Thett ifie two men do shake hands, not heartily. 
GEORGE. We’vg trapped you, my lord. 

LORD JOHN. I know what I want. I love your 
sister, j • 

ANN. 1 don’t like you . . but if you’re good and I'm 
good we shall get on. 

GEORGE. Why sjiouldn’t one marry politically ? 
lord jjohn. [/« Ann's ear.] I love you. 
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ANfJ. No^ . no . . no « . no . . no . . [discovering 
in this an echo of her father^ she sto'ps shofi!\ 

GEORGE. We’re a cold-blooded family. 

LORD JOHN. I don’t tlkink so. 

GEORGE. I marriedi for love. 

LORD JOHN. Who doesn’t? Bui, of course there should 
be other reasons. ^ 

GEORGE. You won’t receive my wife. 

LORD JOHN. Here’s your sister. 

IaADY cottesham comes from the direction of the house* 
BAKAH. Back again? 
lord JOHN. You see. 

t From the other side appears mr. tatton. 

MR. TATTON. As you all seem to be here I don’t mind 
interrupting. 

GEORGE. [Hailing him.] Well*. . neighbour? ^ 

MR. TATTON. Comc . . come . . what’s a little fighting 
more or les.s! 

GEORGE. Bravo, English sentiment . . relieves a deal 
of awkwardness. 

The two shake hands. * 

SARAH. [IF/to by this has reached lord john.] . . And 
back so soon? 

ANN. Lord John asks to marry me. 

LORD JOHN. Yes. 

MR. TATTON. 1 gucssed SO . . givc me a bit of romance ! 
SARAH. [Suat'e2y.] This is perhaps a little sudden, my 
dear Lord John. Papa may naturally be a little shocked. 
GEORGE. Not <at all, Sarah. ^ 

MB. TATTON. How’s the wound? 

GEORGE. Not serious . . nothing’s serious. • , 

BARAH. You are very masterful, wooing sword in hand. 
ANN. George and I have explained to Ijord John that 
we are all most anxious to marry nje to him and he 
doesn’t mind — 
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LORD JOHN. Being made a fool of. I •Jove — * 

ANN. I will like you. 

• GEORGE. Charming cyni(^m, my dear Sarah. 

MR. TATTdN. Oh, Lord! 

ANN. [To her affiaiiced.] Good-bye now. 

LORD JOHN. When do I see you? 

ANN. Papa says soon. 

LORD JOHN. Very soon, please. Tatton, my friend,* 
Brighton's no nearer. 

MR. TATTON. Lady Cottesham . . Miss Leete . . 1 
kiss your hands. 

LORD JOHN. [EbullicrUly clapping george on the hach] 
Look more pleased, [ Then he bends over lady cottesham’s 
hand] Lady Charlie . . my service to you . . all. 
Ann. [And he takes ann's hand to Hss.] 

^N. If I can thinkibetter of all this, 1 shall. Good-bye. 
She turns away from him. He stands for a moment 
considering hety but follows tatton away through 
Ike orchard, george and sarah are watching their 
sister y who then comments on her little affair with life. 

ANN. I’m growing up. [Then with a sudden tremor] 
Sally, don’t let me be forced to marry. 

GEORGE. Force of circumstances, my dear Ann. 

ANN. Outside things. Why couldn’t I run away from 
this garden and over the hills . . I suppose there’s some- 
thing on the other side of the liills. 

SARAH. You’d find yourself there . . and circum- 
stances. 

ANN. So I’m trapped as well as that Lord John. 

SARAH. What’s the injury? 

ANN. il’m taken by surprise and I know I’m ignorant 
and I think I’m learning things backwards. 

GEORGE. You must checT up and say: John’s not a 
bad Wt « i 

RABAH. A man of his age is a young man. 
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ANk. I i<Ish you wouldn’t recommend him to me. 

SARAH. Let’s think of Brighton. What about your 
gowns ? • 

ANN. I’ve nothing to wear. ' 

SARAH. We’ll talk l6 Papa. , 

GEORGE. The war-purse is always a long one. « 

SARAH. George . . be one of us for a minute. 

GEORGE. But I want to look on too, and laugh. 

SARAH. [CamticaUy.] Yes . . that’s your privilege . . 
except occasionaUy. [Then to her sister.] I wish you all 
the happiness of courtship days. 

GEORGE. Arcadian expression! 

ANN. I believe it means being kissed . . often. 

SARAH. Have you not a touch of romance in you, 
little girl? 

ANN. Am I not like Mr. Dan Tatton? He kiltees 
dairy-maids and servants and all the farmer’s daughters . . 
I beg your pardon, George. 

GEORGE. [Nettled.] I’ll say to you, Ann, that — in all 
essentials — one woman is as gq^xl as another. 

SARAH. That is not so in the polite w'orld. 

GEORGE. When you consider it no one lives in the 
polite world. 

ANN. Do they come outside for air sooner or later? 

HARAH. [Briskly.] T^ree best dresses you must have 
and something very gay if you're to go near the Pavilion. 

ANN. You're coming to Brighton, Sally? 

SARAH. No. ^ 

ANN. Why not? * 

SARAH. I don’t wis]^ to meet my husband. ^ 

GEORGE. That man was his lawyer. * 

ANN. The political difference, Sally? 

SARAH. Just that. [Then with a djefi turn of the 
subject] I don’t say that yours is a* pretty face, but I 
should think you would have charm. 
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GEORGE. For fashion's sake cultivate SMi^tness. 
aARAH. You dance as well as they know how in Reading. 
ANN. Yes . . I can twi^flle my feet. 

SARAH. I>o you like dancing? 

ANN. I’d sooner walk. • 

GEO|iGE. What . . and get somewhere! 

ANN. Herd’s George laughing. 

SARAH. He S out of it. 

ANN. Are you happy, George? 

GEORGE. Alas . . Dolly’s disgraceful ignorance of 
etiquette damns us both from the beautiful drawing-room. 

SARAH. That laugh is forced. But how can you. . . 
look on? 

There is a slight pause in their ialk» Then . . . 
ANN. He’ll bully me with love. 
saRAH. Your husbanfl will give you just what you ask for. 
ANN. I hate myself too. I want to take people mentally. 
GEORGE. You want a new world . . you new woman. 
ANN. And I’m a good bit frightened of myself. 
SARAH. We have ourjplaces to fill in this. My dear 
child, leave futile questions alone. 

GEORGE. Neither have I any good advice to give you. 
ANN. I think happiness is a thing one talks too much 
about. 

DiMMUCK appears. And by now abud’s work 
has brought him back to Vie terrace, 

DIMMUCK. The master would like to see your Ladyship 
now. 

SARAH. I’ll sajf we’ve had a visitof . . Guess. 

. GEORGE. And you’ve had a visitor, Sarah. 

ANN.* JPapa will know. • 

Rarah. Is he in a questioning mood? 

ANN. I always tell everything. 

BAtAH. It saye| time. 

She departs towards the hotise. 
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DiMMUCK^ Mr. George. 

GEORGE. What is it? 

DiMMUCK. He said No, to a doctor when I haven’t^ 
even mentioned the matter. Had 1 better send . . ? 

GEORGE. Do . . if •you care to waste the doctor's 
time. ^ 

DIMMUCK gives an offended sniff ami follows ladt 
COTTESHAM. 

* ANN. I could sit here for days. George, I don’t thmk 1 
quite believe in anything I’ve been told yet. 

GEORGE. What’s that man’s name? 

ANN. John— John is a common name — John Abud. 
GEORGE. Abud! 

ABUD. Sir ? 

GEORGE. Come here. 

ABUD obediently wdks iovkrds his young imster 
and stands before him. 

GEORGE. Wliy did you ask after the health of Mrs. 
George Lcete? 

ABUD. We courted once. 

GEORGE. [After a motnent.f Listen, Ann. Do you 
hate me, John Abud? 

ABUD. No, sir, 

GEORGE. You’re a fine looking fellow. How old arc you ? 
ABUD. Twenty-seven, sir. 

GEORGE. Is Once loif^ ago? 

ABUD. Two years gone. 

GEORGE. Did Mrs. Lcete quarrel with you? 

ABUD. No, sif. t 

GEORGE. I^ay tell me more. 

ABUD. I was beneadi her, , * * 

GEORGS. But you’re a fine-looking fellow. 

ABUD. Farmer Crowe wouldn’t risk his daughter 
being unhappy. ^ ^ ’1 

GEORGE. But she was beneath me. 
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ABUD. That was another matter, sir. •» 

GEORGE. I don’t think you intend to be sarcastic. 
ABUD. And . . being near*her time for the first time, 
sir . . 1 wanted to know if she is in danger of dying yet. 

GEORGE. Every precajition has Been taken. . a nurse. . 
there 19 a physician near. I need not tell you . . but I 
do tell you. • 

ABUD. Thank you, sir. 

GEORGE. I take great interest in my wife. 

ABUD. We all do, sir. 

GEORGE. Was it ambition that you courted her? 
ABUD. 1 thought to start housekeejiing. 

GEORGE. Did you aspire to rise socially? 

ABUD. I wanted a wife to keep house, sir. 

GEORGE. Are you content? 

ABUD. I think so, su*. 

GEORGE. With your humble position? 

ABUD. Fm a gardener, and there’ll always be gardens. 
GEORGE. Frustrated affections . . I beg your pardon. . . 
To have been crossed in l<{ve should make you bitter and 
ambitious. 

ABUD. My father was a gardener and my son will be 
a gardener if he’s no worse a man than I and no better. 
GEORGE. Are you married? 

ABUD. No, sir. 

GEORGE. Are you going to be married? 

ABUD. Not especially, sir. 

GEORGE. Yes . . you must marry . . some decent 
woman; we want gardeners. * 

ABUD. Do you want me any more now, sir ? 

GEORof:, You have interested ifie. You can go back 
to your work. 

ABUD obeys. 

GEonhE. [Alfnofit fo kime/f.] 1 am hardly human. 

He thwly moves away tmd out of sight. 
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ANN. John Abud. 

He comes back and stands before her too, 

ANN. I am very sorry for you. 

ABUD. I am very much obligated to you, Miss. 

ANN. Both those sdyings are^ quite meaningless. Say 
something true about yourself. , 

ABUD. I’m not sorry for myself. * 
j ANN. I won’t tell. It’s very clear you ought to be in a 
despairing state. Don’t stand in the sun with your hat off. 
ABUD. [Putting on his hat] Thank you, Miss. 

ANN. Have you nearly finished the rose-trees? 

ABUD. I must work till late this evening. 

ANN. Weren’t you ambitious for Dolly’s sake? 

ABUD. She thought me good enough. 

ANN. I’d have married her. 

ABUD. She was ambitious Ar me, » 

ANN. And are you frightened of the big world ? 

ABUD. Fine things dazzle me sometimes. 

ANN. But gardening is all that you’re fit for? 

ABUD. I’m afraid so, Miss. 

ANN. But it’s great to be a gardener . . to sow seeds 
and to watch flowers grow and to cut away dead things. 
ABUD. Yes, Miss. 

ANN. And you're in the fresh air all day. 

ABUD. That’s very healthy. 

ANN. Are you very* poor? 

ABX7D. I get my meals in the house. 

ANN. Rough clothes last a long time. 

ABUD. I've sAved money. • 

ANN. Where do you sleep? 

ABUD. At Mrs, Hart’s . . at a cottage,.*, it’s » a 
mile off. 

ANN. And you want no more than food and dothes and 
a bed and you earn all that with yo^ ^ands. ‘ % 
ABUD. The less a man wants, Miss, the better. 
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ANN. But you mean to marry? •• 

ABUD. Yes . . Fve saved money. 

, ANN. Whom will you many*? Would you rather not 
say? Perhaps you don’t know yet? 

ABT7D. It’s all luck wljat sort dl a maid a man gets 
fond of.« It won’t be a widow. 

ANN. Be cai'eful, John Abud. 

ABtTD. No . . I shan’t be careful. 

ANN. You’ll do very wrong to be made a fool of. 
ABUD. I’m safe, Miss; I’ve no eye for a pretty face. 
DiMMUCK arrives asthmatically at the top of the 
steps, 

DIMMUCK. Where’s Mr. George ? Here’s a messenger 
come post. 

ANN. Find him, Abiui. 

ABt?D. [To DIMMUCK. I From Dolly? 

DIMMUCK. Speak respectful 
ABUD. Is it from his wife? 

DIMMUCK. Go find him. 

ANN. [ids ABUD is imrrwyMe!\ Dimmuck . . . tell me 
about Mrs. George. 

DIMMUCK. She’s doing well. Miss. 

ABUD. [Shouting joyfully now.] Mr. George! Mr. 
George! 

ANN. A boy or a girl, Dimmuck? 

DIMMUCK. Yes, Miss. 

ABUD. Mr. George! Mr. George! 

DIMMUCK. £cod . . is he somewhere else? 

DIMMUCK, sonmuhat excited himself returns to the 
house, 

ANN. Crforge! * 

ABUD. Mr. George! Mr. George! 

GEORGE comes slowly along the terrace^ in his hand 
an open hook^^which some people might suppose 
he was reading. He speaks with studied calm. 
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OEORGiSr You are very excited, my good man. 

ABUD. She’s brought you a child, sir. 

ANN. Your child! 

GEORGE. Certainly. 

ABUT). Thank God, Sir! 

GEORGE. I will if I please. 

ANN. And she’s doing well. 

A BUD. There’s a messengCT come post. 

GEORGE. To be sure . . it might have been bad news. 

And idov^hj he crosses the garden towards the house. 
ABTJD, [Suddenhjy beyond all jmtience.] Run . . damn 
you! 

(Jeorge makes one supreme effort to maintain his 
digiiity, but fails utterly. He gasps out . . . 
GEORGE. Ye.s, I ^vill. \And ru^s off as hard as he can.] 
ABTTD. [In an ecstasy.] This is good. Oh, Dolly and 
God . . this is good! 

ANN. [Round eyed.] I wonder that you can be pleased. 
ABED. [Apologmng . . without apology.] It’s life. 
ANN, [SfrurA*.] Yes, it i% 

And she goes towards the housCt thinking this over 
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li is near to sunset. The garden is shadier than 
before. 

ABUD is still working, carnaby leete comes 
from the house followed by dr. remnant. He 
wears his right arm in a sling. His face isflushed^ 
his speech rapid. 

CARNABY. Parson, you didn*t drink enough wine . . . 
damme, the wine was good. 

DR. •REMNANT. I am "^very grateful for an excellent 
dinner. 

CARNABY. A good dinner, sir, is the crown to a good 
day’s work. 

DR. REMNANT. It may also be a comfort in affliction. 
Our philosophy does ill, Mr. Leete, when it despises the 
more simple means of contentment. 

CARNABY. And which will be the better lover of a 
woman, a hungry or a well-fed man ? 

DR. REMNANT. A good meal digests love with it; for 
what is love but a food to live by T . but a hungry love 
will ofttimes devour its owner. 

CARNABY. Admirable! Give me a man in love to 
deal with. Vous I’a^ vu? • 

DR. REMNANT. Speak Latin, Greek or Hebrew to me, 
Mr. Leetef ^ • 

CARNABY. French is the language of little things. My 
poor France! Ours is a little world, Parson ... a man 
omy hold it here, [^is open hand.] Lord John Carp’s a 
Bne.fdUow. 
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DB. BBifNANT. Son of a Duke. 

CARNABY. And I commend to you the originality of 
his return. At twelve ^e fight ... at one<thirty he 
proposes marriage to my daughter. D*ye ^ee him humblj 
on his knees? WilKhere be rain, I wonder? 

DR. REMNANT. Wc need rain . . Abud.^ 

ABI7D. Badly, sir. 

CARNABY. Do we want a wet journey tomorrow! 
Where’s Sarah? 

DR. REMNANT. Lady Cottcsham’s taking tea. 

CARNABY. [To ABUD uyith a sudden start.] And why 
the devil didn’t you marry my daughter-in-law . . my own , 
gardener ? 

GEORGE appears dressed for riding. 

GEORGE. Good-bye, sir, for the present. 

CARNABY. Boots and breefties! , 

GEORGE. You shouldn’t be about in the evening air 
with a green wound in your arm. You drank w'ine at 
dinner. Be careful, sir. 

CARNABY. Off to your wife and the expected ? 

GEORGE. Yes, sir. * 

CARNABY. Riding to Watford? 

GEORGE. From there alongside the North Coach, if 
I’m in time. 

CARNABY. Don’t founder my horse. Will ye leave 
the glorious new’s With your grandfather at Wycombe? 

GEORGE. I won’t fail to. [Then to abud.] We’ve 
been speaking of you. 

ABUD. It Was never any sccr^, sir. 

GEORGE. Don’t apologise. 

Soon after this abud passes out of si^ht» 

CARNABY. Nature’s an encumbrance to us, Parson. 

DR. REMNANT. One disapproves of flesh uninspired. 

CARNABY. She allows you no apiusing hobbies . . 
always takes you seriously. 
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GEORGE. Good-bye, Parson. 

DR. REMNANT. [As he 5ow5.] YouT most obedient. 

CARNABY. And you trifle T^ith damnable democracy, 
*with pretty theories of the respect due to womanhood and 
now the result . . . hark to it squalling. 

DR. REMNANT. Being fifty miles off might not one say: 
The cry of thei new-born ? 

CARNABY. Ill-bred babies squall. There’s no poetic 
glamour in the world will beautify an undesired infant 

. . George says so. 

GEORGE. I did say so. 

CARNABY. I feel the whole matter deeply. 

GEORGE half laughs. 

CARNABY. George, after days of irritability, brought 
to bed of a smile. That’s a home thrust of a metaphor. 

^ GEORGE laughs ai^in. 

CARNABY. Twins! 

GEORGE. Yes, a boy and a girl . . . I’m the father of a 
boy and a girl. 

CARNABY. [7n dignified, indignant horror.] No one 
of you dared tell me that^much! 

SARAH and ANN come from the house. 

GEORGE. You could havc asked me for news of your 
grandchildren. 

CARNABY. Twins is an insult. 

SARAH. But you look very cheerful, George. 

GEORGE. I am content. 

SARAH. I’m surprised. 

GEORGE. I am su^rised. 

SARAH. Now what names for them? 

CARNABT. No family names, please. 

GEORGE. * We’ll wait for a dozen years or so and let 
them choose their own, 

DR. REMNANT. But, sir, christening will demand — 

CARNABY. Your s^ should have had my name, sir. 
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GEOBOE^* I know the rule . . as 1 have my graiul£ather*s 
which I take no pride in. 

SABAH. George! 

GEORGE. Not to say that it sounds his»*not mine. ' 
CARNABY. Our hopcs of you were high once. 

GEORGE. Sarah, may I kiss you ? [He kisses her cheek.] 
Let me hear what you decide to do. 

CARNABY. The begetting you, sir, was a waste of time. 
GEORGE. [Quite pleasantly.] Don't say that. 

At the top of the steps ann is waiting for him. 

ANN. ril see you into the saddle. 

GEORGE. Thank you, sister Ann. 

ANN. Why didn’t you leave us weeks ago? 

GEORGE. Wliy! 

They pace away, arm-in-arm. 

CARNABY. [Biticrly.] Glad t^ go! Brighton, Sa^ah. 
SARAH. No, I shall not come, Papa. 

CARNABY. Coward, [r/tm to REMNANT.] Good-night. 
DR. REMNANT. [Cot'cring the insolent dismissal.] With 
your kind permission I will take my leave. [Then he bows 
to SARAH.] Lady Colleshaifi. 

SARAH. [Curtseying.] Doctor Remnant, I am yourji. 
CARNABY. by the fountain, stamping his foot.] 

Oh, this cracked earth! Will it rain . . will it rain? 

DR. REMNANT. I doubt BOW. That cloiid has passed. 
CARNABY, Soft, pdlucid raiu! There’s a good word 
and I’m not at all sure what it means. 

DR. REMNANT. PcT . . luccrc . . , letting light through. 

remnant leaves them. ^ 

CARNABY. Soft, pellucid rain! . . thank you. 'Brigh- 
ton, Sarah. ♦ • 

SARAH. Ann needs new clothes. * 

CARNABY. See to it. 

SARAH. I shall not be there. 

She turns from him. 
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CARNABT. Pretty climax to a quarrel! 

SARAH. Not a quarrel. 

CARNABT. A political difference. 

• SARAH. Dqn’t look so ferocious. 

CARNABT. My arm is in gre^ pain and the wine’s 
in my head. * 

SARAb. Wqn’t you go to bed? 

CARNABT. I’m well enough . . to travel. This mar- 
riage makes us safe, Sarah . . an anchor in each camp . . 
There’s a mixed metaphor. 

SARAH. If you’ll have my advice, Papa, you’ll keep 
those plans clear from Ann’s mind. 

CARNABT. John Carp is so much clay . . a man of 
forty ignorant of himself. 

SARAH. But if the Duke will not . . 

CARNABT. The Duk* hates a scandal 

SARAH, Does he detest scandal! 

CARNABT. The girl is well-bred and harmless . . why 
publicly quarrel with John and incense her old brute of a 
father? There’s the Duke in a score of words. He’ll 
take a little time to think*it out so. 

SARAH. And I say: Do you get on the right side 
of the Duke once again, — that’s what we’ve worked for — 
and leave these two alone. 

CARNABT. Am I to losc mv daughter? 

SARAH. Papa . . your food’s ^intrigue. 

CARNABT. Scold at Society . . and what’s the use? 

SARAH. We’re over-civilized. 

ANN rejoins them now. The is gathering. 

CARNABT. My mother’s very old . . . your grand- 
father’s younger and seven tv-niae . . he swears I’ll 
never com^ into the title. There's little else. 

SARAH. You’re feverish . . why are you saying this? 

CARNABT. Ann . . George . . George via Wycombe . . 
Wycombe Court .*.^ir George Leete baronet. Justice 
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of the Deputy Lieutenant . . the thought's 

tumbled. Ann, I first saw your mother in this garden . . 
there. 

ANN. Was she like me? , * 

BARAH. My age wjien she married. 

CARNABY. She was not beautiful . . then she died. 

ANN. Mr. Tatton thinks it a romance garden. 

CARNABY. [PaxLse] D’ye hear the wind sighuig through 
that tree? 

ANN, The air’s quite still. 

CARNABY. I hear myself sighing . . when I first saw 
your mother in this garden . . . that’.s how it was 
done. 

BARAii. For a woman must marry. 

CARNABY, [/i/ifw.] You all take to it as ducks to 
water . . but apple sauce is quite correct . . I must not 
mix metaphors, 

MRS. OPIE covies from ihe house, 

SARAH. Your supper done, Mrs, Opie? 

MRS. OPIE. 1 eat little in the evening. 

SARAH. I believe that sa^'es digestion. 

MRS. OPIE. Ann, do you need me more to-night? 

ANN. Not any more. 

MRS. OPIE. Ann, there is gossip among the serv'ants 
about a wager . . . 

ANN. Mrs, Opie, ihat was . . yesterday. 

MRS. OPIE. Ann, 1 should be glad to be able to con- 
tradict a reported . . embrace. 

ANN. I wa 4 f kissed. 

MBS. OPIE. I am shocked. 

CARNABY. Mrs. Q;>ie, is it possible that all t|i€9e years 
I have been nourishing a prude in my . . bahk drawing- 
room? 

MRS. OPIE. 1 presume I am discharged of Ann's 
education; but as the salaried mistiW of your household, 
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Mr. Leete, 1 am grieved not to be able to d^ay such a 
rumour to jour servants. 

She sails bach righteoitsly indignant 

CABNABT. Call out that you’re marrying the wicked 
man , . comfort her. • 

SARA^. Mrs. Opie! 

CARNABY. Consider that existence. An old maid . . 
so for as we know. Brevet rank . . missis. Not 
pleasant. 

ANN. She wants nothing better . . at her age. 

SARAH. How forgetful! 

CARNABY. [The force of the 'phrase growing^ Brigh- 
ton, Sarah. 

SARAH. Now you’ve both read the love-letter which 
Tetgeen brought me. 

CARNABY. Come to Brighton. 

ANN. Come to Brighton, Sally. 

SARAH. No. 1 have been thinking. I think 1 will 
accept the income, the house, coals, butter and eggs. 

CARNABY. I give jou a fortnight to bring your husband 
to his knees . . to your feet. 

SARAH. Fm not sure that I could. My marriage has 
come naturally to an end. 

CARNABY. Sarah, don’t annoy me. 

SARAH. Papa, you joined my bridegroom’s political 
party , . now you see fit to leavft it. 

She glances at ann, w/io gives no sign^ however. 

CARNABY. What have you been doing in ten 
years? ^ • 

SARAH. Waiting for this to happen . . now I come to 
think. « • 

CARNABY. Have ye the impudence to tell me that ye’ve 
never cared for your husband? 

SARAH. 1 was caught by the first few kisses; but he . . . 

CARNABY. Has h^ ever been unkind to you ? 
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SARAH, •^ever. He’s a gentleman through and 
through . . . quite charming to live with. 

CARNABY. I see what nv)re you expect. And he neither 
drinks nor . . nor . . no one even could* suppose your^ 
leaving him. 

SARAH. No. I’m disgraced. 

CARNABY. Fight for your honour. <• 

SARvu. You surprise me sometimes by breaking out 
into cant phrases. 

CARNABY. What is more useful in the world than 
honour ? 

SARAH. I think we never had any . . w’e! 

CAUNAHY. Give me more details. Tell me, who is 
this man? 

SARAH. I’m innocent . . if that were all. 

ANN. Sally, whttt do they you’ve done? • 

SARAH. 1 cry out like any poor girl. 

CARNAity. There must Ik* no doubt that you’re in- 
nocent. Why not go for to force C'harles into court? 

SARAH. My innocence is not of the sort which shows 
up well. 

CARNABY. Hold publicity in reserve. No fear of the 
two men arranging to meet, is Uiere? 

SARAH. They’ve met . . and they chatted about me. 

CARNABY. [.iy)cr a moment.] There’s sound humour 
in that. •• 

SAR.VH. I shall feel able to laugh at them both from 
Yorkshire. 

CARNABY. Ovxl forbid! C!oine Brighton . , we’ll 
rally Charles no end. 

SARAH. Papa, I know there’s nothing to be done. 

CARNABY, ('owartl! 

SARAH. Besides I don’t think I want to go back to my 
happiness. 

They are silent for a littln 

\ 
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CARNABY. How still! Look . . leaves fallftTg already. 
Can that man hear what we’re saying? 

« BARAH. [To ANN.] Can Abud overhear? 

ANN. Fve never talked secret^ in the garden before 
to-day. [Raising her voice but a very little.] Can you hear 
me, Ahud ? ^ 

No reply comes. 

CARNABY. Evidently not. There's brains shown in a 
trifle. 

SARAH. Does your arm pain you so much? 

ANN. Sarah, this man that you’re fond of and that's 
not your husband is not by any chance Lord John Carp ? 

SARAH. No. 

ANN. Nothing would surprise me. 

SARAH. You are witj^^ . . but a little young to be so 
hard. 

CARNABY. Keep to your innocent thoughts. 

ANN. I must study politics. 

SARAH. We'll stop talking of this. 

ANN. No . . let me li|^en . . quite quietly. 

CARNABY. Let her listen . . she’s going to be mar- 
ried. 

SARAH. Good luck, Ann. 

CARNABY. I have great hopes of Ann. 

SARAH. I hope she may be hcarjjess. To be heartless 
is to be quite safe. 

CARNABY. Now we detect a taste of sour grapes in your 
mouth. 

SARAH. Butter aid eggs. 

CARNABY. We must all start jarly in the morning. 
Sarah will«take you, Ann, round the Brighton shops . . 
fine shops. You shall have the money. . . 

SABAH. I will not come with you. 

CARNABY. [Vejfdly.] How absurd . . how ridiculous 

. to persist m youir silly sentiment. 
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SARAH. *\Her voice rising.] Fm tired of that world . . 
which goes on and on, and there^s no dying . . . one grows 
into a ghost . . visible*. . then invisible. Fm glad* 
paint has gone out of fashion. . . the painted ghosts were 
very ill to see. , 

CARNABY. D’ye scoflp at civilisation? ^ c 
SARAH. Look ahead for me. 

CARNABY. Banished to a hole in the damned provinces! 
But you’re young yet, you’re charming . . you’re the wife 
. . and the honest wife of one of the country’s best men. 
My head aches. D’ye despise good fortune’s gifts ? Keep as 
straight in your place in the world as you can. A monthly 
packet of books to Yorkshire . . no . . you never were 
fond of reading. Ye‘d play patience . . cultivate chess 
problems . . kill yourself! ^ 

SARAH. When one world fails take another. 

CARNADY, You have no more right to commit suicide 
than to desert Uic society you were born into. My head 
aches. 

SARAH. George is happy, t 
CARNABY. D’ye dare to think so? 

SARAH. No. . it’s a horrible marriage. 

CARNABY. He’s losing refinement . . mark me . . he no 
longer polishes his nails. 

SARAH. But there arc the children now. 

CARNABY. You never have wanted children. 

SARAH. I don’t want a little child. 


CARNABY. She to be Lady Leele . . some day . , soont 
What has he done for his family?^ 

SARAH. FU come with you. You are clever. Papa. 
And 1 know just what to say to Charles. < 

CARNABY. [With a curious change of isme.] If you 
study anatomy you’ll find that the brain, as it works, 
pressing forward the ^es . . thought 'ts painful Never 
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Carp. And my throat is dry . . shall I drinkf that water ? 

SAHAH. No, I wouldn’t. 

• CARNABY. Not out of my liand ? 

ANN, [Speaking in a strange quiet voice, after her long 
silence.] I will not com^ to Brighton with you. 

CARNABY, yery dry! 

ANN. You must go back, Sally. 

' CARNABY. [As he looks at her, standing stijfly] Now 
what is Ann’s height . . five feet . . ? 

ANN. Sally must go back, for she belongs to it . . but 
I’ll stay here where I belong. 

CARNABY. You’ve spokeu three times and the words 
are jumbling in at my ears meaninglessly. I certainly 
took too much wine at dinner . . or else. . . Yes . . Sally 
goes back. . and you’H go forward. Who stays here? 
Don’t burlesque your sister. What’s in the air . . what 
disease is this? 

ANN. I mean to disobey you . . to slay here . . never 
to be unhappy. 

CARNABY. So pleased!* 

ANN. I want to be an ordinary woman . . not clever . . 
not fortunate. 

CARNABY. I can’t hear. 

ANN. Not clever. I don’t believe in you. Papa. 

CARNABY. I exist . . I’m very sorry. 

ANN. 1 won’t be married to any man. I refuse to be 
tempted . . 1 won’t see him again. 

CARNABY. Yes. It’s raining. 

SARAH. Raining!* * 

CARNABY. Don’t you stop it raining. 

ANN. (fn the same level tones, to her sister now, who 
oUterwise wotdd turn, (darmed, to their father,] And I 
curse you . . because, we being sisters, I suppose 1 am 
much what you Were, about to be married; and I think, 
Sally, you’d have cursed your present self. I could 
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become aH* that you are and more . . but I don’t 
choose. 

SABAH. Ann, what is to become of you? 

CARNABY. Big drops . . big drops! 

At this moment abud is 'jessing towards the housSt 
his work finished. ^ • 

ANN. John Abud . , you mean to marry. When you 
marry . . will you marry me? 

A blank silence^ into which breaks carnaby’b sick 
voice. 

CARNABY. Take me indoors. I heard you ask the 
gardener to marry you. 

ANN. I asked him. 

CARNABY. I heard you say that you asked him. Take 
me in . . but not out of the r^in. 

ANN. Look . . he’s straight-limbed and clear eyed . . 
and I’m a woman. 

SARAH. Ann, are you mad? 

ANN. If we two were alone here in this garden and 
everyone else in the world weri^dead . . what would you 
answer ? 

ABUD. [Still amazed.] Why . . yes. 

CARNABY. Then that's settled . . |)cllucid. 

He attempts to rise, but staggers backwards and 
forwards, sarah goes to him alarmed. 

SARAH. Papa! . . Acre’s no rain yet. 

CARNABY. Ilu-sh, I’m dead. 

ANN. [Her nerves failing her.] Oh . . oh . . oh . . ! 

SARAH. Abu(f, don’t ever s{)cak«of this. 

ABUD. No, my lady. 

ANN. [With a final effort] I mean it all. Wait three 
months. 

CARNABY. Help me up steps . . son-in-law. 

CARNABY has Started to grope kis way indoon. 
But he reels and faUs helfdess. 
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ABUD. I’ll carry him. •• 

Throwing down his tools abud lifts the frail sick man 
. and canjes him towards the house, sarah follows. 

ANN. [Sobbing a liUlet and wearyif\ Such a long day it 
has been . . now ending.. 


THE FOUUTII ACT 


The hall nt Markswaydc is square; in decoration strictly 
eighteenth century. The floor 'polished. Then coims six 
f'-et of soberly painted wainscot and above the greenish blue 
and yellowish green wall painted into panels. At intervals 
are low relief pilasters; the capitals of these are gilded. 
The ceiling is white and in the centre of it there is a frosted 
glass dome through which a dull light struggles. Two sides 
only of the hall are seen, t 

In the comer is a hat stand and on it are many cloaks 
aiul hats ami beneath it several pairs of very muddy ktots. 

In the middle of the left hand wall arc the double doors 
of the dining-room led up to by three or four stairs with 
balusters, and on either side sicAiding against the wall long, 
formed, straight backed sofas. 

In the middle of the right hand wall is the front door; 
glass double doors can be seen and there is evidently a porch 
beyond. On the left of the front door a small window. On 
the right a large fircpjpce, in which a large fire is roaring. 
Over the front d(X)r, a clock {the hatuls pointing to half past 
one.) Over the fireplace a family portrait {kmp. Queen 
Tfinr) below this a blunderbuss and several horse-pistols, 
Abow the sofa Jidl-lcngth family portl^its (temp, George I.) 
Before Ote front door a wooden screen, of lighter wpod than 
the wainscot, and in the middle of ii a small floss pand. 
Before this a heaig square table on which are whips and 
sticks, a hat or two and brushes; by the table a wooden chair. 
On either side the fire stand tall closed\n armchairs, and 
between the fireplace and the door a smaller r&i-bake screen,* 
£8 
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When ihe dining-room doors are thrown open afwther 
wooden screen is fobs seen. 

There are a few rags on the jfoor, formally arranged. 
MBS. OPIE stands in the middle of the haU, holding 
out a woman's brown cbak: she drops one side to 
fetch out her handkerchief and apply it to her eye. 
DIMMUCK comes in by ihe front door, which he 
carefully closes behind him. He is wrapped in a 
hooded cbak and carries a pair of boots and a news- 
paper. The boots he arranges to warm before the 
fire. Then he spreads the Chronicle newspaper 
upon the arm of a chair, then takes off his cbak and 
hangs it upon a peg ebse to the door. 

DIMMUCK. Mrs. Opie . . will you look to its not 
scorching ? ^ 

MBS. OPIE sHU mops her eyes, dimmuck goes 
towards the dining-room door, hut turns. 

DIMMUCK. Will you kindly see that the Chronkb 
newspaper does not burn? 

MBS. OPIE. 1 was crying. 

DIMMUCK. 1 leave this tomorrow sennight . . thank- 
ful, ma’am, to have given notice in a dignified manner. 

MBS. OPIE. I understand . . Those persons at table . . 

DIMMUCK. You give notice. 

MBS. OPIE. Mr. Dimmuck, this is my home. 

LOBD ABTHUB CABP coMcs oUt of tkc dining-room. 
He is a thinner and more earnesi-boking editbn of 
his brother, mbs. opie turns a chair and hangs 
the cbak b warm before the fire^and then goes 
into the dining-room, 

LOKD%^HUB. My chaise round? 

DIMMUCK. I’ve but just ordered it, my lord. Your 
lordship’s man has give me your boots. 

U>BO ABTHUB. • DoCS it SOOW? 

DIMMUCK. Rather rain than snow. 
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LORI7 ARTHUR takes u'p the news'pa'per. 

DIMMUCK. Yesterday’s, my lord. 

LORD ARTHUR. Tvc scfcn it. The mai]s don’t hurry , 
hereabouts. Can I be in London by the morning? 

DIMMUCK. I shoulcf say you^ might be, my lord. 

LORD ARTHUR dts by thc fire, while piMMUCK takes 
off his pumps and starts to put on his boots. 

LORD ARTHUR. Is this a horsc called “Ronald?” 

DiMMTTK. Which horse, my lord? 

LORD ARTHUR. Which Fm lo take back with me . . my 
brother left here. I brought the mare he borrowed. 

DIMMUCK. I remember, my lord. I’ll enquire. 

LORD ARTHUR. Tell Parker . . 

DIMMUCK. Your lordship's man ? 

LORD ARTHUR. . . he’d bette^ ride the beast. 

HAiUH comes out of the dining-room. He stands 
up; one boot, one shoe. 

SARAH. Plea.se put on the other. 

LORD ARTHUR. Thank you . . 1 am in haste. 

SARAH. To depart before ^he bride’s departure. 

LORD ARTHUR. Docs the bridc go with the bridegroom ? 

SAitAii. She goe.s away. 

LORD ARTHUR. I shall ncvcr .sec such a thing again. 

SARAH. I think this entertainment is unique. 

LORD ARTHUR. Any Commissions in town? 

SARAH. Why can’t* you stay to travel with us tomorrow 
and talk business to Papa by the way? 

DIMMUCK carrying the pumps and after putting on 
his cloak^oes out through the fiiont door. When it is 
closed, her voice changes. 

SARAH. W’hy . . Arthur? «, 

He does not answer. Then mrs. opxe comes out 
of the dining-room to fetch the cloak. The two, 
with an effort, reconstruct theirs casiual disjointed 
conversation. 



SABAH. . . Before the bride's departure? « 

LOBD ARTHUB. Does the bride go away with the 
bridegroom ? 

SABAH. Shd goes. 

LORD ARTHUR. I shall never sfee such an entertain- 
ment ag|iin. 

SARAH. We* are quite unique. 

LORD ARTHUR. Any Commissions in town? 

SARAH. Is she to go soon too, Mrs. Opie? 

MBS. OPIE. It is arranged they are to walk . . in 
thb weather . . ten miles . . to the house. 

SARAH. Cottage. 

MRS. OPIE. Hut. 

MRS. OPIE takes Uie cloak into the dining-room. 
Then sarah comes a little towards lord Arthur, 
but waits for hifh to speak. 

lord ARTHUR. [A little awkwardly.] You are not 
looking well. 

SARAH. To our memory . . and beyond your little 
chat with my husband about me . . 1 want to speak 
an epitaph. 

lord ARTHUR. Charlie Cottesham behaved most hon- 
ourably. 

SARAH. And I think you did. Why have you not let 
me tell you so in your ear till now, to-day ?^ 

lord ARTHUR. Sarah . . we had a narrow escape 
from. . . 

SARAH. How's your wife? 

LORD ARTHUR. W|I1 . . thank you. 

SARAH. Nervous, surely, at your travelling in winter ? 

lord iiRTHUB. 1 was SO glad to receive a casual 
invitation £om you and to come . . casually. 

SARAH. Fifty miles. 

LORD ARTHUR. ^ouT father has been ill? 

SARAH. Very ill through the autumn. 
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LORD ARTHUR. Bo you think he suspects us? 

SARAH. I shouldn’t care to peep into Papa’s innermost 
mind. You are to be rery useful to him. 

LORD ARTHUR, No. * 

SARAH, Then he’ll go back to the government. 

LORD ARTHUR. If hc pleas^ . . if they please if 
you please. ' 

SARAH. I am not going back to my husband. Arthur 
. . be useful to him. 

LORD ARTHUR. No . . you are not coming to me. 
Always your father! [After a moment] It was my little 
home in the country somehow said aloud you didn’t care 
for rne. 

SARAH. I fooled you to small purpose. 

LORD ARTHUR. I wish you had once made friends with 
my wife. ^ 

SAiUH. If we . . this house I’m speaking of . . bad 
made friends where we've only made tools and fools 
we shouldn’t now be cursed as we are . . all. George, 
who is a cork, trying to sink socially. Ann is mod . . and 
a runaway. 

LOUD ARTHUR. Sarah, I’ve been devilish fond of you, 

SARAH. Be useful to Papa. [He shakes his head, 
obstimtclif.] Praise me a little. Haven’t I worked my 
best for my family? 

LORD ARTHUR. B<ip|>ose I could bc useful to him now, 
would you, in s])ile of all, come to me . . no half measures ? 

SARAH. Arthur . . [He makes a HUle ‘passionate 
moimient toieaiids her, but she is co/^] It’s time for me to 
vanish from this world, because I’ve nothing left to sell. 

1A>RD ARTHUR. 1 Can’t help him. I don’t want you. 

He items away. 

SARAH. 1 feel I've done my best. 

LORD ARTHUR. Keep your fath^* j|uiet 

SARAH. 1 mean to leave him. 
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LORD ARTHUR. What does he say to that?, 

SARAH. IVe not yet told him. 

LORD ARTHUR. What happgns? 

• SARAH. To«sell my jewels . . spoils of a ten years* war. 
Three thousand pound . . how much a year? 

LORD ARTHUR. I’ll buy them. 

SARAH*. And return them ? You have almost the right 
to make such a suggestion. 

LORD ARTHUR. Stick to your father. He’ll care 
for you ? 

SARAH. No . . we all pride ourselves on our lack of 
sentiment. 

LORD ARTHUR. You must take mone} from your hus- 
band. 

SARAH. I have earned that and spent it. 

LORD ARTHUR. [Yielding once again to 1evipiatio7i,] 
Fm devilish fond of you . . . 

At that moment abud comes out of the dining-room. 
He is dressed in his best, sarah responds readily 
to the interruption, 

SARAH. And you must §ive my kindest compliments 
to Lady Arthur and my . . affectionately . . to the 
children and I’ll let Papa know that you’re going. 

LORD ARTHUR. Letters under cover to your father? 

SARAH. Papa will stay in town through the session of 
course . . but they all tell me tlmt ^venty-five pounds 
a year is a comfortable income in . . Timbuctoo. 

She goes into the dining-room, abud has selected 
his boots from the corner and now stofids with them 
in his hand hokSiy rather helpless. After a moment^ 

LORD ^TKUB. I Congratulate you, Mr. Abud. 

ABUD. IViy lord . . 1 can’t speak of myself. 

CARNABY comes out of the dining-room. He is 
evidently by no means recovered from his illness. He 
stands for a moment with an ironical eye on John abud. 


a 
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CARNABT. Son-in-law. 

ABUD. t"m told to get on my boots, sir. 

CARNABT. Allow me ^ assist you? 

ABUD. I couldn’t, sir. 

CARNABY. D^ol4! 

Then he passes on. abud sits on the sofa^ furtively 
puts on his hoots and afterwards puts his shoes in 
his pockets. 

LORD ARTHUR. You Were so busy drinking health to 
the two fat farmers that I wouldn’t interrupt you. 

CARNABY. Good-bye. Describe all this to your brother 
John. 

LORD ARTHUR. So Confirmed a bachelor! 

CARNAUY. Please say that we missed him. 

LORD ARTHUR hands him the newspaper. 

LORD ARTHUR. Pve out-ra^cd your Chronicle from 
London by some hours. There’s a paragraph . . second 
column . . near the bottom. 

CARNABY. [IjQoking at it blindly.] They print villain- 
ously now-a-days. 

LORD ARTHUR. Inspired. * 

CARNABY. I trust hi.s grace is well? 

LOUD ARTHUR. Gouty. 

CARNABY. Now docsii’t the social aspect of this case 
interest you? 

LORD ARTtu'R. lrf)bject to feeding with the lower classes. 

CARNABY. There’s pride! How useful to note their 
simple manners! From the meeting of extremes new ideas 
spring . . ue^s life. 

iA>RD ARTHUR. Tukc that for*' a new social-political 
creed, Mr. Lecte. ^ 

CARNABY. Do I lack one? ‘ 

LORD ARTHUR. Please make my adieux to the bride. 

CARNABY. Appropriate . . . *k Dieu’ . . she enters 
Nature’s cloister. My epigram. * 
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LORD ARTHUR. But . . good hcavcns , . ^re we to 
choose to be toOing animals? 

CARNABY. To be such is mjtdaughter’s ambition. 

LORD ARTHUR. You have not read that. 

CARNABY. \ Giving back the paper j vexedly.] I can't 
see. , 

LORD ARTHUR. *‘The Right Honourable Carnaby Leete 
is, we are glad to hear, completely recovered and will 
return to town for the opening of Session.” 

CARNABY. I mentioned it. 

LORD ARTHUR. “We Understand that although there 
has been no reconciliation with the Government it is quite 
untrue that this gentleman will in any way resume his con- 
nection with the Opposition.” 

CARNABY. Inspired ? 

LORD ARTHUR. I am licrc from my father to answer 
any questions. 

CARNABY. [With some dignity and the touch of a threat.] 
Not now, my lord. 

DIMMUCK comes in aj tfte front door. 

DiMMUCK. The chaise, my lord. 

CARNABY. I will conduct you. 

LORD ARTHUR. Please don’t risk exposure. 

CARNABY. Nay, I insist. 

LORD ARTHUR. Health and happiness to you both, 
Mr. Abud. 

LORD ARTHUR goes out, followed by carnaby, fol- 
lowed by DIMMUCK. At that moTnent mb. bmall- 
PEiCE skips escgitedly out of the dining-room. A 
ferret-like little lawyer, 

MR. 8MALLPEICE. Oh . . where is Mr. Leete? 

Not seeing him mb. smallpeice skips as excitedly 
back into the dining-room. dimmuck returns 
and hangs yp his cloak then goes towards abud, 
whom he surveys. 
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D1MMT7CS. Sir! 

With which insult he starts for the dining-room 
reaching the door just in time to hold it open for sir ^ 
GEORGE LEETE who comcs out. He surveys abctd 
for a momenU then explodes. 

SIR GEORGE LEETE. Damn you . . stand in^he pres- 
ence of your grandfather-in-law. 

ABUi) stands up. carnaby returns cottghing, and 
SIR GEORGE boIcs him up and down. 

SIR GEORGE LEETE. I sUall attend your funeral. 

CARNABY. My daughter Sarah still needs me. 

SIR GEORGE LEETE. I wondcr at you, my son. 

CARNABY. Have you any money to spare? 

KIR (JEORGE LEETE. No. 

CARNABY. For Sarah, my housekeeper; I foresee a busy 
8e8.sion. 

AiifJD is now gingerly walking up the stairs. 

SIR GEORGE LEETE. Carnaby . . look at that. 

CARNABY. Sound in wind and limb. Tread boldly, 
son-in-law. , 

A DUD turns, stands awkwardly for a moment and 
then goes into the dining-room. 

SIR GEORGE LEETE. [Relapsing into a pinch of snti^.] 
I'm calm. 

CARNABY. Regard this marriage with a wise eye . . as 
an amusing little cptsode. 

SIR GEORGE LEETE. Do yOU? 

CARNABY. And forget its oddity. Now that the 
humiliation is irrevocable, is it a per^pnal grievance to you ? 

SIR GEORGE LEETE. Give me a dinner a day for the 
rest of my life and I’ll be content. « 

CARNABY. Lately, one by one. opinions and desires 
have been failing me . . a flicker and then extinction. 

1 shall shortly attain to being a most ^ble critic upon life. 

SIR GEORGE LEETE. Shall 1 tell you again ? You came 
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into this world without a conscience. That explains 
you and it’s all that does. That such a damnable coupling 
as this should be permitted by^God Almighty . . or that 
the law shouldn’t interfere! I’ve said my say. 

MR. SMALLPEICE again comes out of the dining- 
rgom. ^ 

MR. SMALLPEICE. Mr. Leetc. 

CARNABY. [Ironically polite.] Mr. Smallpeice. 

MR. SMALLPEICE. Mr. Crowe is proposing your 
health. 

MR. CROWE comes out. A crop-headed beefy-hokitig 
farmer of sixty. 

MR. CROWE. Wjis. 

CARNABY. There’s a good enemy! 

MR. CROWE. Get out of my road . . lawyer Smallpeice. 
CARNABY. Leave enough of him living to attend to my 
business. 

MR. SMALLPEICE. [wriggling a bow at carnaby.] Oh . . 
dear sir! 

SIR GEORGE LEETE. [Disgustedly to mr. smallpiece.] 
You! 

MR. SMALLPEICE. Employed in a small matter . . as 
yet. 

CARNABY. [To CROWE.] I Iiopc you spokc youT mind 
of me. 

MR. CROWE. Not behind your bJftk, sir. 

MRS. GEORGE LEETE Uods LADY LEETE from the 
dining-room, lady leete is a very oldt blind and 
(dxcrepit wornar^ dolly is a bnxormyoung mother: 
whose attire borders on the gaudy. 

CARNABY. ^Uh some tenderness.] Well . . Mother . . 
dear? 

MR. CROWE. [Bumptiously to BIR aEORQE LEETE. Did 
my speech offen4 you, my lord? 
eiR ' GEOBQE LEETE. [Sulkily.] I’m a baroxt^. 

« 
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LADT LBCTE. Who*s this here? 

CABKABT. Carnaby. 

DOIJjT. Step down . .•grandmother. ^ 

LADY LEETE. Who did ye say you were? 

DOLLY. Mrs. George Lwte. 

LADY LEETE. Take me to the firc-sjde. • 

So CARNABY OTul DOLLY lead her slowly to a chair 
by the fire where they carefully bestow her. 

MR. SMALLPEICE. [To FARMER CROWE.] Hc’s leaving 

Markswayde, you know . . and me agent. 

LADY LEETE. [Stuldcnly bethinking her.] Grace was 
not said. Fetch my chaplain . . at once. 

MR. ftMAIXPEICE. I will TUn, 

He runs into the dining-room. 

DOLLY. [Calling after nitk her country aa'ent.] Not 
parson Remnant . . t’other one. 

LADY LEETE. [Demanding.] Snuflf. 

CARNABY. jTo hh father.] Sir . . my hand is a little 
unsteady. 

SIR ciEORGE and CARNABY between them give lady 
LEETE her snuff. 

MR. CROWE. Dolly . . ought those children to be 
left so long? 

DOLLY. All right, father . . 1 have a maid. 

LADY LEETE SUCezes. 

aiR GEORGE She’ll do that ont'e too often alto> 

gether. 

LADY LEETE. I’m Coid. 

DOLLY. Z’li:: cold . . 1 lack ||}y shawl. 

CROW'S. Call out to your man for it. 

DOLLY. [Going to the dining-room door.] «WiIl a 
gentleman please a.sk Mr. George Leete f<^ my Cache- 
y-mire shawl? 

MR. CROWE. [To CARNABY.] An^ 1 drank to the 
health of our grandson. 
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CARNABY. Now si^pose Gcorgo were to aesume your 
name, Mr. Crowe? 

, MR. To^jER comes Old o^ihe dining-room. Of the 
worst type of eighteenth century parson^ for which 
one may see Hogarth* s ^Harbfs Progress.* He is 
•mry dry,nk. 

siRf^ GEORGE LEETE. [Ill kis wifc* s car^ Tozerl 
LADY LEETE. When . . why! 

SIR GEORGE LEETE. To say grace. 

LADY LEETE folds her withered hands. 

MR. TOZER. [through his hiccotighs.] Damn you all. 
LADY LEETE. [Reverently, thinking it is said.] Amen. 
MR. TOZER. Only my joke. 

CARNABY. [Rising to the height of the occasion.] Mr. 
Tozer, I am indeed glad to see you, upon this occasion so 
delightfully drunk. 

MR. TOZER. Always a gen’elman . . by natiu'e. 

SIR GEORGE LEETE. Lie down . . you dog. 

GEORGE comes out carrying the cashmere shawl. 
GEORGE. [To his father^ Dolly wants her father to 
rent Markswayde, sir. 

MR. CROWE. Not me, my son. You’re to be a 
farmer-baronet. 

SIR GEORGE. CuLse your impudence! 

CARNABY. My one regret in dying would be to miss 
seeing him so. 

GEORGE goes bach into the dining room. 

MR. CROWE. l am tickled to think that the man marry- 
ing your daughter wasn’t good enough for mine. 

CARNABY. And yet at fisticuffs, I’d back John Abud 
against ou^ son George. 

DR. REMNANT hcs comc out of the dining-room. 
TOZER has stumbled towards him and is wagging 
an argumenbdive finger. 

^ KSL TOZER. . . Marriage means enjoyment! 

* 
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DR. REMJfANT. [Controlling his indignation.] I re- 
peat that I have found in my own copy of the prayer book 
no insistence upon a roftiantic passion. ^ 

MR. TOZER. My ’terpretation of God’s word is *bove 
criticism. ^ 

MB. TOZER reaches the door and falls yfito this dining- 
room* 

CARNABY. [Weakly to dr. remnant.] Give me your 
arm for a moment. 

DR. REMNANT. 1 think Lady Cottesham has Mrs. 
John Abud prepared to start, sir. 

CARNABY. 1 trust Anil will lake no chill walking through 
the mud. 

DR. REMNANT. Won’t you sit down, sir? 

CARNABY. No. 

For some moments crowe has been staring indig- 
nantly at BiR aEOUGE, Now he breaks out. 

MR. CROWE. The front door of this mansion is opened 
to a common gardener and only then to me and mine! 

»ui GEORGE LKETE, [1 ' irnlcietly.] Damn you and yours 
and damn them . . and damn you again for the worse 
disgrace. 

MR. CROWE. Damn you, sir . . have you paid liim 
to marry the girl? 

lie turns away, purple faced and sir geohge chokes 
im poientlyy^BiJD and mr. prestige come out 
talking, lie is younger and less assertive than 
FARMER CROWE, 

MR. PRESTiff^. [Pathetically.] our family always 
has got drunk at weddings. 

ABUD. [/n remonstrance.] Please, uncle. , ^ 

CARNABY. Mr. Crowe . . I have been much to blame 
for not seeking you sooner. 

MR. CROWE. [Mollified.] Shake hands. 

CARNABY. [Offmng his with some diJkuUy.] My arn^ 
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is stiff . . from an accident. This is a maid^s marriage, 
I assure you. 

MR. PRESTIGE. [0]pm imuthmd to T}fL» remnant.] One 
could hang bacon here! 

DOLLY, \yery high and mighty.] The family don’t, 

CARNEY. JTo his fa^r.] And won’t you apologise 
for your remarks to Mr. Crowe, sir? 

LADY LEETE. [Demanding.] Snuff! 

CARNABY. And your box to my mother, sir. 

SIR GEORGE attends to his wife. 

DOLLY. [Anxiously to dr. remnant.] Can a gen- 
tleman change his name? 

MR. CROWE. Parson . . once noble always noble, 
I take it. 

dr. remnant. Certainly . . but I hope you have money 
to leave them, Mr. Crowe. 

DOLLY. [To ABUD.] John. 

ABUD. Dorothy 

DOLLY. You’ve not seen my babies yet. 

LADY LEETE sneez^s. 

SIR GEORGE LEETE. Carnaby . . d’ye intend to murder 
that Crowe fellow . . or must I? 

MR. smallpeice sHps from the dining-room, 

MR, smallpeice. Mr. John Abud . . 

MR. CROWE. [To DR. REMNANT as kc nods towards 
CARNABY,] Don’t tell me he’s got aum that fever yet. 

MR. smallpeice. . . The ladies say . . are you ready 
or are you not? 

MR. prestige. I’ll get thy cloak, Jolyj. 

MR. PRESTIGE go€s foT the cloak, carnaby has 
token a pistol from the mantel-piece and now points 
it Ol ABUD. 

CARNABY. He’s 5t for heaven! 

GEORGE LEETE comes from the dining-room and 
noticing hu father's action says sharply . . 
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GEORGE. , 1 suppose you know that pistol’s loaded. 

Which calls everyone's aitention. dolly shrieks, 
CARNABY. What if there had been an accident! 

And he pvis back the pistol, abud takes his cloak 

from PRESTIGE. 

abud. Thank you, uncle. * ^ * 

MR. PRESTIGE. I’m a proud man. Mr. Crowe . . 
CARNABY. Pride! 

GEORGE. [Has a sudden inspiration and strides up to 
ABUD.] Here ends the joke, my good fellow. Be off 
without your wife. 

ABUD stares, as do the others. Only carnaby 
suddenly catches remnant’s arm. 

MR. PRESTIGE. [Solemnly.] But it’s illegal to separate 
them. 

GEORGE. [Giving up]. Mr. Prestige . . you are the 
backbone of England. 

CARNABY. [To REMNANT.] Where are your miracles? 
MRS. PRESTIGE comcs out. A motherly farmer's 
wife, a mountain of a^ woman. 

MRS. PRESTIGE. John . . kiss your aunt. 

ABUD goes to her, and she obliterates him in an 
embrace. 

GEORGE. [To his father.] Sense of humour . . Sense 
of humour! 

LADY LEETE, 

But no one heeds her this time, 

CARNABY. It doe.sn’t matter. 

GEORGE. Siiiile. Let’s be helpless gracefully. 
CARN\BY. There arc moments when I’m not sure — 
GEORGE. It’s her own life. . 

TozER staggers from the dining-room drunker than 
Mvr. He falls against the baluster and waves his 
arm. ^ 

MR. TOZER. Silence there feu* the corpse! 
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MR. CROWE. You beast! • 

MR. TOZER. Respect my cloth . . Mr. Prestige. 

. MR. CROWE^ That’s not mj^name. 

MR. TOZER. I’ll have you to know that I’m Sir George 
Leete’s baronet’s most boon companion and her la’ship 
never goUs noi^here without me. [He subsides into a chavr^ 
LADY LEETE. [TearfvUy^ Snuff. 

From the diniiig-room comes ann ; her head bent. 
She is crossing the hall when sarah follows^ 
calling her. 

SARAH. Ann! 

ANN turns back to kiss her. The rest of the company 
stand gazing, sir george gives snuff to lady 

LEETE. 

ANN. Good-bye, Sally. 

SARAH. [In a whisper Forget us. 

GEORGE. [Relieving his feelings. ] Good-bye, every- 
body . . good-bye, everything. 

ABUD goes to the front door and opening it stands 
waiting for her. She goes coldly^ hut timidly to her 
father^ to whom she puts her face up to he kissed. 
ANN. Good-bye, Papa. 

CARNABY. [Quietly r as he kisses her cheek.] I can do 
without you. 

SIR GEORGE LEETE. [Rogiug at the draught.] Shut 
that door. 

ANN. I*m gone. 

She goes with her husband, mrs. opie comes 
•hurriedly out offfve dining-room ^ too kte. 

MRS. OPIE. Oh! 

DR. REMNANT. Run . . Mrs. Opie. 

CARNABY. There has started the new centuiy! 

MRS. OPIE opens the front door to look after them. 
SIR GfiOBOE LEETE. doublc energy.] Shut that 

{^our. 


i 
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LAD'S LEETE smezes and then chokes. There is much 
commotion in her neighbourhood. 

SIR GEORGE. Now she% hurt again. ^ 

DOLLY. Water! 

, MB. CROWE. Brandy! 

SARAH. [Going.] I’ll fetch both. , • 

GEORGE. We must all die . . some day. 

MR. TOZEB. \\Vh} has struggled up to see what is the 
matter.] And go to — 

DR. REMNANT. Hell. You do bcHeve in that, Mr. 
Toper. 

MRS. opiE. [Fanning the poor old lady.] She’s better. 

CARNABY. [To his gucsts.] Gentlemen . . punch. 
PRESTIGE and smallpeice; mrs. prestige, george 
and DOLLY mote towards the dining-room. 

MR. PRESTIGE. [Fo SMALLPEICE.] YoU OWC all this 
to me. 

MR. CROWE. Dolly . . Tm going. 

MRS. PRESTIGE. [To her husband as she nods towards 
CARNABY,] Nathaniel . . look at ’im. 

GEORGE. [To his father-in-laiv.] Must we come too? 

MRS. PRESTIGE, [.ds l)eforc.] I can’t help it . . a 
sneerin’ carpin’ cavillin* devil! 

MRS. OPIE. Markswayde is to let . . as I hear . . Mr. 
Leele? 

CARNABY. MflrtESwayde is to let. 

lie goes on his tvay to the dining-room meeting sarah 
who comes out carrying a glass of water and a de- 
canter efibrandy. sir oeorg§ leete is comfortably 
warming himself at the fire. 

The living room of John abud’s ooUage has hare 
plaster walls and its ceilings and floor are of red^ 
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brichi aU fresh looking but not new» Imthe middle 
of the middle wall there is a lalticed window^ dimity 
curtained; upon the plairt shelf in front are several 
flower-pots. 

To the right of this^ a door^ cross beamed and with a large 
look to H besides the latch. 

Against the right hand wall, is a dresser, furnished with 
dishes and plates: below it is a common hoiking 
grandfather chck; behw this a small door which 
when opened shows poinding stairs leading to the 
the room above. In the left hand wall there is a 
door which is almost hidden by the fireplace which 
juts out below it. In the fireplace a wood fire is laid 
but not lit. At right angles to this stands a heavy 
oak settle opposite a plain deal table; just beyond 
which is a little bench. On either side of the window 
is a Windsor armchair. Between the window and 
the door hangs a framed sampler. 

In the darkness the sound of the unlocking of a door 
and of ABTTD entering ie heard. He walks to the 
table, strikes a light upon a tinder-box and lights a 
candle wf^ich he finds there, ann is standing in 
the doorway, abud is in stocking feet. 

ABUD, Don’t come further. Here are your slippers. 

He places one of the Wind.wr chairs for her on which 
she sits while he takes off her wef^shoes and puis 
on her slippers which he found on the table. 
Then he takes her wet shoes to the fireplace. She 
aits still. Thenjie goes to the door wnd brings in 
his ovm boots from the little porch and ptUs them in 
the fireplace too. Then he locks the door and hangs 
up the key beside it. Thai he stands looking at 
her; but she does not speak, so he takes the candle, 
lifts it above^hia head and walks to the dresser. 

[Encouragingly.] Our dresser . . HiomAs Jupp 
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made thaU Plates and dishes. Here's Unde Prestige's 
clock. 

ANN. Past seven. * « 

ABUD. That's upstairs. Table and bench, deal. 
Oak settle . . solid. 

ANN. Charming. c ‘ 

ABtri;. Windsor chairs . . Mother's sampler. 

ANN. Home. 

ABUD. Is it as you wish? I have been glad at your 
not seeing it until to-night. 

ANN, Tm sinking into the strangeness of the place. 
ABUD. Very weary? It’s been a long nine miles. 
She docs not answer. He goes and considers Oie 
Jlowcr-pois in the window. 

ANN. I still have on my cloak. 

ABUD. Hang it behind the door there . . no matter 
if the wet drij)8. 

ANN. . . I can wipe up the puddle. 

She hangs up her cloak. He selects a flower- })ot 
and brings it to her. 

ABUD. Hyacinth bulbs for the spring. 

ANN. a glance,] I don’t want to hold them. 

He puts back the pot, a little disappointed. 

ABUD. Out there’s the scullery. 

ANN, It's very cold. 

ABUD. If weKghl the fire now that means more trouble 
in the morning. 

She sih on the settle. 

ANN. Yes^I am very wcary^ 

ABUD. Go to beti. 

ANN. Not yet. \Aflcr a inomcn/.] How much light 
one candle gives! Sit where I may sec you. 

He sits on tlw bench. She studies him curiously. 
ANN. Weil . . this is an experivient. 

ABUD. ivofrence.] God help us both. * , 
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ANN. Amen. Some people are so careful of their lives. 
If we fail miserably we’ll hold our tongues . . won’t we? 
^ ABUD. I dcm’t know . . I c&n’t speak of this. 

ANN. These impossible things which are done mustn’t 
be talked of . . that spoils them. We don’t want to boast 
of thb, do w^? 

ABUD. 1 fancy nobody quite believes that we are 
married. 

ANN. Here’s my ring . . real gold. 

ABUD. [With a sudden fierce throw up of his kead^ 
Never you remind me of the difference between us. 

ANN. Don’t speak to me so. 

ABUD. Now I’m your belter. 

ANN. My master . . The door*.s locked. 

ABUD. [Nodding.] I know that I must be .. or be a 
fool. 

ANN. [After a moment] Be kind to me. 

ABUD. [tViih remorse.] Always I will. 

ANN. You are master here. 

ABUD, And I’ve angered you? 

ANN. And if 1 fail . . I’ll never tell you . . to make 
a fool of you. And you’re trembling. [*S'/te .sees /ns /land, 
which is on the table y 

ABUD. Look at that now. 

ANN. [Lifting her ou’n.] My white hands must redden. 
No more dainty appetite . . no more pfetty books. 

ABUD. Have you learned to scrub ? 

ANN. Not this floor. 

ABUD. Mother alwa^j;^ did bricks with i^mop. To- 
morrow 1 go to work. You’ll be left for all day. 

ANN. 1 must make friends with the other women around. 

ABUD. My friends are very curious about you. 

ANN. rU wait to begin till Fm seasoned. 

ABUD. Four o’clock’s the hour for getting up. 

/NN. Early rising always was a vice of mine. 
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ABUD. *Breakfast quickly . . . and I take my dinner 
with me. 

ANN. In a handkcrcliief. • 

ABUD. Hot supper, please. 

ANN. It shall be ready f 9 r you. 

There is silence between them for aiiitle.' Then he 
says timidly, 

ABUD. May 1 come near to you? 

ANN. [In a low mice.] Come. 

lie sits beside her^ gazing. 

ABUD. Wife . . I never have kissed you. 

ANN. Shut your eyes. 

ABUD. Arc you afraid of me? 

ANN. We’re not to play such games at love. 

ABUD, 1 can’t help wanting to feel very lender towards 
you. 

ANN. Think of me . . not as a wife . . but as a 
mother of your children . . if it’.s to be so. Treat 
me so. 

ABIU). You are a part of me. 

ANN. We must try and understand it . . as a simple 
thing. 

ABUD. But shall I kiss you? 

ANN. [Lowering her head.] Kiss me. 

BtU wheji he puts his arms round her she shrinks. 
ANN. No. 

ABUD. But I will. It’s my right, 

Alnuyst by force he kisses her. Afterwards she 
dcn&ies her hand.'* and s€$ms to euffer. 

ABUD. Have I hurt you? 

She gives him her hand with a strange little 
smile. 

ANN. I forgive you. 

ABUD. [Encouraged.] Ann . . we’re beginning life 
together. 
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ANN. Remember . . work's enough . . n^ stopping 
to talk. 

ABUD. ril ^ork for you. • 

ANN. ril do my part . . something will come of it. 
For a moment they sit together hand in hand. Then 
she leaves him and* •paces across the room. 

There is a slight pause. 

ANN. Papa . . I said . . weVe all been in too great a 
*hurry getting civilised. False dawn. 1 mean to go back. 

ABUD. He laughed. 

ANN. So he saw I was of no use to him and he*s penni- 
less and he let me go. When my father dies what will 
he take with him ? ... for you do take your works with 
you into Heaven or Hell, I believe. Much wit. Sally is 
afraid to die. Don't you aspire like George’s wife. I 
was afraid to live . . and now . . I am content. 

She walks slowly to the window and from there 
to the door against which she places her ear. Then 
she looks round at her husband. 

ANN. I can hear them chattering. 

Then she goes to the little door and opens it. abud 
takes up the candle. 

ABUD. I'll hold the light . . the stairs are steep. 
He lights her up the stairs. 
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The Office of Voysey and Bon ie in the lest part of Lincoln* s 
Inn, *Its panelled rooms give out a sense of grand- 
motherly comfort and security ^ very grateful at first 
to the hesitating investor, the dubious litigant. Mr. 
Voysey* a own room into which he walks about twenty 
past ten of a morning radiates enterprise besides. 
There is polish on everything; on the windows, on 
the mahogany of the tidily packed writing table that 
stands between them, on the brasswork of the fire- 
place in the other wall, on the glass of the fire-screen 
which preserves only the pleasantness of a sparkling 
fire, even on Mr. Voysey*s hat as he takes it off to 
place it on the little red curtained shelf behind the 
door. Mr. Voysey is sixty or more and masterful; 
would obviously be master anywhere from his own 
home outwards, or wreck the situation in his attempt. 
Indeed there is a buccaneering air sometimes in the 
twist of his glance, not altogether suitable to a family 
solicitor. On this bright October morning, Peacey, 
the head clerk, follows just too late to help him off 
with his coat, hul in time to take itmand hang it up 
with a quite unnecessary subservience. Mr. Voysey 
is evidently not capable enough to like capable men 
aboid him. Peacey, not quite removed from Nature, 
has made some Attempts to acquire protective colowr- 
. ing. A very drunken client might mistake him for 
his master. His voice very easily became a toneless 
echo of Mr. Voysey* s ; later his features caught a 
line or two from that ipiimyr of all the necessary 
virtues into*which he was so constantly gamng; but 
how his clodkes even when new contrive to look like 
8S 
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old oftes of Mr, Voyaefs is a mystery, and to his 
tailof a most annoying one. And Peacey is just a re- 
spectful number of years his masters ^junior. Re- 
lieved of his coat, Mr. Voysey carries to his table the 
bunch of beautiful roses fe is accustomed to bring 
to the office three times a week and plat es them for a 
moment only near the bowl of water there ready to 
receivie them while he takes up his letters. These 
lie ready too, opened mostly, one or two private 
ones left closed and discreetly separate. By this 
time tlw usual salutations have passed, Peacey' s 
'*Good morning, sir;" Mr. Voysey* s Morning, 
Peacey." Then as he gets to his letters Mr. Voysey 
starts his day's work. 

MR. VOYBEY. Any news for me? 

PEACEY. I hear bad accounts of Alguazils preferred, 
sir. 

MR. VOY.SEY, Oh . . from whom? 

PEACEY. Mcrrit and James’s head clerk in the train 
this morning, 

MR. VOY.BEY. They looked all right on . . Give me 
the Times, [peacey goes to the fireplace for the Times; 
it is warming there. Mit. voysey waves a letter, then 
places it on the table.] Here, that’s for you . . Gerrard 
Cross business^ Anything else? 

PEACEY. [as he turns the Times to its Finance page.] 
I’ve made the usual notes. 

MR. VOYSEY. Thank’ee. 

PEACEY. Young Benham isn’t back yet. 

MR, VOYSEY. Mr. Edward must do as he thinks fit 
about that Alguazils. Alg — oh, yes. 

He is running his eye down the columns, peacey 
leans otvr the letters. 

PEACEY. This is from Jackson, aw Shall I take it? 

MR. VOYSEY. From Jackson. . Yes. Alguazils. Mf. 
Edward’s here, 1 suppose. 
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PEACEY. No, sir. 

MR. voYBET. [ku cyc twistiug with some sharpness.] 
* What! 

PEACEY. [almost alarmed.] I beg pardon, sir. 

MR. VOYSEY. Mr. Edward. 

PEACEY. Oh, yes, sir, been in his room some time. I 
thought you said Headley; he*s not due back till Thursday. 
MR. VOYSEY discards the Times and sits to his desk 
and his letters. 

MR. VOYSEY. Tell Mr. Edward I’ve come. 

PEACEY. Yes, sir. Anything else? 

MR. VOYSEY. Not for the momeni. Cold morning, 
isn’t it? 

PEACEY. Quite surprising, sir. 

MR. VOYSEY. We had a touch of frost down at Chisie- 
hurst. 

PEACEY. So early! 

MR. VOYSEY. I want it for the celery. All right, I’ll 
call through about the rest of the letters. 

PEACEY gocSy having secured a letter or two, and MR. 
VOYSEY having sorted the rest (a proimtion into 
the waste paper basket) lakes up the forgotten roses 
and starts setting them into a bowl with an artistic 
hand. Then his son edward comes in. mr. 
voYSEi' gives him one glance and go^s on arranging 
the roses but says cheerily. . 

MR. VOYSEY. Good moming, my dear boy. 

EDWARD has little of his father in him and that little 
is undermost. His a refined face hut selfconscious- 
ness takes the place in it of imagination and in 
suppressing traits of brutality in his character U 
looks as if (he young man had suppressed his sense 
of humour too. But whether or no, that would not 
be much in Evidence now, for edward is obviously 
^ going through some experience which is scaring 
him ifJtme is no better tcord). He looks not to 
0 
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have^kpt for a night or two, and his standing there, 
clutching and unclukhing the bundle of papers he 
carries, his eyes on his father, half appealingly btd , 
half accusingly too, his whole being altogether so wv- 
strung and desperate, niahes MR. voysey’s uninter^ 
rupted arranging of the Jlotoers seem 'eery calculated 
indeed. At last the little tension of silence is broken. 

EDWARD. Father . . 

MR. VOYBEY. Well ^ 

EDWARD. I’m glad to see you. 

This is a statement of fact. lie doesnH know that 
the commonplace phrase sounds ridiculous at such 
a moment. 

MR. VOYSEY. I see you’ve the papers there. 

EDWARD. Ye.s. 

MR. VOYSEY. You’ve been through them ? 

EDWARD. As you wislicd me . . 

MR. VOYSEY. Well? [EDWARD Refers 

ence to the papers seems to overwhelm him with shame, mr. 
VOYSEY goes o?i %inih cheerful impatience.] Come, come, 
my dear boy, you mustn’t lake it like this. You’re puzzled 
and worried, of course. But why didn’t you come down 
to me on Saturday night ? I expected you . . I told you 
to come. Then your mother was wondering, of course, 
why you weren't with us for dinner yesterday. 

EDWARD. I went through all the papers twice. I 
wanted to make quite sure. 

MR. VOYSEY. Sure of what? I told you to come 
to me. t 

EDWARD, [he is very near crying.] Oh, father. 

MR, VOYSEV'. Now look here, Edward, I’m going to 
ring and dispose of these letters. Please pull yourself 
together. [Hs pushes the HUk button on his Udde,] 

EDWARD. 1 didn’t lea^'e my roonutall day yesterday. 

MB. voTsmr. A pleasant Sunday! Yon must learn 
whatever the bu^ess may be to leave it behind 
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you at the Office. Why, life’s not worth living else. 
PEACBY comes in to find mr. voysey before the fire 
osientaliously warming and rubbing his hands. 

Oh, there isn’t much else, Peacey. Tell Simmons that if 
he satisfies you about the details of this lease it’ll be all 
right. Make a note for me of Mr. Grainger’s address at 
Mentone. I shall have several letters to dictate to At- 
kinson. I’ll whistle for him. 

PEACEY. Mr. Burnett . . Burnett v Marks had just 
come in, Mr. Edward. 

EDWARD, [without tuming.] It’s only fresh instruc- 
tions. Will you take them? 

PEACEY. All right. 

PEACEY goes, lifting his eyebrow at the queerness of 
Edward’s manner. This mr. voysey sees, re- 
turning to his table with a little scowl. 

MR. VOYSEY. Now sit dowH. Fvc given you a bad 
forty-eight hours, it seems. Well, I’ve been anxious about 
you. Never mind, we’ll thresh the thing out now. Go 
through the two accounts. Mrs. Murberry’s first . . how 
do you find it stands? 

EDWARD, feelings choking him.] I hoped you 
were playing some trick on me. 

MR. VOYSEY. Come now. 

EDWARD separates the papers precisely and starts 
to detail them; his voice quite toneless. Now and 
then his faiher^s sharp comments riny out in con- 
trast. 

EDWARD. We’ve gq^ the lease of her present house, 
several agreements . . and here’s her will. Here’s also 
a sometime expired power of attorney over her securities 
and her property generally . . it was for six months. 

MB, VOYSEY. She was in South Africa. 

EDWARD. Her^s the Shefiield mortage and the Henry 
^inith mortgage with Banker’s receipts . . hers to us for 
the interest up to date . . four and a half and five per 
a 
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cent. Thee . . Fretworthy Bonds. There’s a memoran- 
dum in your writing that they are at the Bank; but you 
didn’t say what Bank. * 

MR. VOYSEY. My own . . Stukeley’s. 

EDWARD, [jiisl dwelling on ihe %vords.] Your own. I 
markefl that with a query. There’s eight‘'thousand five 
hundred in three and a half India stock. And there are 
her Banker’s receipts for cheques on account of those 
dividends. I {jresumc for those dividends. 

MR. VOYSEY. Why not? 

EDWARD, [gravely. ] Because then, Father, there are 
Banker’s half yearly receipts for sums amounting to an 
average of four hundred and twenty pounds a year. But I 
find no record of any capital to produce this. 

MU. VOYSEY. Go on. What d o you find ? 

EDWARD. Till about three years back there seems to 
have been eleven thousand in Quccnslands which would 
produce — did produce exactly the .same sum. But after 
January of that year 1 find no record of this. 

MR, voYSBTi'. In fact the Qucen.slands are missing? 

EDWARD, [hardly uttering the word.] Yes. 

MR. VOYSEY, From which you conclude? 

EDW ARD. I concluded at first that you had not banded 
me all the papers connected with 

MR. VOYSEY. SiiK'c Mts. MurbeiTy evidently gets 
another four Ctsenty a year somehow; lucky woman. 

EDWARD, [m agony.] Oh! 

MR. VOYSEY. Well, we'll return to the good lady lalar. 
Now' let’s take the other. ^ 

EDWARD. The llatherley Trust. 

MR. VOY81SV, Quite .so. 

EDWARD. [wiOt one accusing glance.] Trust. 

MR, VOYSEY. Go on. 

EDW'ABD. Oh, father . . « 

Hu grief comes uppernwH again and mb. votse^ 
meets U kiiidly. 
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MR. VOYSEY. I know, my dear boy. I shaM have lots 
to say to you. But let’s get quietly through with these 
• details first. 

EDWARD. \bitieTly now.] Oh, this is simple enough. 
We’re young Hatherley’s only trustees till his coming of 
age in about fiv’e years’ time. The property was eighteen 
thousand invested in Consols. Certain sums were to be 
allowed for his education; these have been and are still 
being paid. There is no record as to the rest of the 
capital. 

MR. VOYSEY. None ? 

EDWARD. Yes . . I beg your pardon, sir. There’s 
a memorandum to refer to the Bletchley Land Scheme. 

MR. VOYSEY. Thai must be ten years ago. But he’s 
credited with the interest on his capital? 

EDWARD. On paper, sir. The balance was to be re- 
invested. There’s a partial account in your hand writing. 
He’s credited with the Consol interest. 

MR, VOYSEY. Quite so. 

EDWARD. I think I’ve heard you say that the Bletchley 
scheme paid seven and a half. 

MR. VOYSEY. At one time. Ha\e you taken the 
trouble to calculate what will be due from us to the 
lad? 

EDWARD. Capital and compound interest . . . about 
twenty six thousand pounds. ^ 

MR. VOYSEY. Yes, it’s a large .sum. In five years’ time ? 

EDWARD. When he comes of age. 

MR. VOYSEY. Well, yiat gives us, say four years and 
six montlis in which to tliink almut it. 

EDWARD waiUff ho'pcUsdy, for his fatfier to speak 
again; then says . . 

EDWARD. Thank you for showing me these, sir. Shall 
I put them back in your safe now? 

.MR. VOYSEY. Yes, you’d better. There’s the key. 
[EDWARD Teaches for the hwncK his face hiddm.] Put 
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them do^. Your hand shakes . * why, you might have 
beeai drinking . . I’ll put them away later. It’s no use 
having hysterics, Edward. Look the trouble in the face., 
edwahd’s only answer is logo to thcfiTe^as far front 
his father as the room allows. AM there he leans 
on the mantelpiece^ his shoulders Cleaving. 

MR. VOYSEY. I’m sorry, my dear boy. I wouldn’t 
tell you if I could help it. 

EDWARD. I can’t believe it. And that jy)u should be 
lelting it me. 

MR. VOYSEY. Let your feelings go and get that part of 
the business over. It isn’t pleasant, I know. It isn’t 
pleasant to inflict it on you. 

EDWARD. How I got through that outer office this 
morning, I don’t know. I came early but some of them 
were here. Pcacey (ramc into my room, he must have 
seen there was something up. 

MR. VOY8EY. That’s no matter. 

EDWARD, [able to turn to his father again; won round 
by the kiwi ivice,] IIow long has it been going on ? I\Tiy 
didn't you tell me l>efore? Oh, I know you thought you’d 
pull through; but I’m your partner . . I’m responsible 
too. Ob, 1 don't want to shirk that . . don’t think I 
mean to shirk that, father. Perhaps I ought to have 
discovered, but those affairs were always in your hands. 

I trusted . .’H beg your pardon. Oh, it’s us . . not 
you. Eveiyone luis trusted us. 

MR, VOYSEY. [calmly and kindly still.] You don’t 
seem to notice that I'm not bret^ing my heart like this. 

EDWARD. Wiiut’s the extent of the mischief? When 
did it begin? Father, what made you begin it? 

MR. VOYSEY. I didn't begin it. 

EDWARD. You didn’t Who then? 

MR. VOYSEY. My father before [edwajbd stam.) 
That calms you a Utile. ^ 

EDWARD. Pm glad . . my dear father! {and he puts 
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out his hand. Then just a doubt enters his itiM.] But 
I . . it*s amazing. ^ 

• MB. VOYSEY.' [shaking his head.] My inheritance, 
Edward. 

EDWARD. My dear father! 

MR. VOYSEY."' I had hoped it wasn’t to be yours. 

EDWARD. D’you mean to tell me that this sort of thing 
has been going on for years? For more than thirty 
years! 

MR. VOYSEY. Yes. 

EDWARD. That’s a little difficult to understand just 
at first, sir. 

MR. VOYSEY. [sententiously.] We do what we must 
in this world, Edward; I have done what I had to do. 

EDWARD, [/tia emotion well cooled by now.] Perhaps 
I’d better just listen quietly while you explain. 

MR. VOYSEY, [concentrating.] You know that I’m 
heavily into Northern Electrics. 

EDWARD. Yes. 

MR. VOYSEY. But you don’t know how heavily. When 
I discovered the Municipalities were organising the pur- 
chase, I thought of course the stock’d be up a hundred 
and forty — a hundred and fifty in no time. Now Leeds 
won’t make up her quarrel with the other place . . there’ll 
be no bill brought in for ten years. I bought at ninety 
five. What are they now? ** 

EDWARD. Eighty eight. 

MB. VOYSEY. Eighty seven and a half. In ten years 
years I may be . . ! That’s why you’ve had to be told. 

EDWARD. W’ith whose money are you so heavily into 
Northern Electrics? 

MB. VOYSEY. The firm’s monqr. 

EDWARD. Clients* money? 

MR. VOYSEY. Yes. 

EDWARD. [cfdMy.] Wei! . . Fm waiting for your 
eipianaiioD, sir* 

s 
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ME. vcJVsey. You seem to have recovered yourself 
pretty much. ^ 

EDWARD. No, sir, Fm trying to understand, that’s all# 

MU. VOYSEY. [with a shrug.] Children always think 
the worst of their parents. ,I did of mine. It’s a pity. 

EDWAiiD. Go on, sir, go on. Let me know the worst. 

MR. VOYSEY. There's no immediate danger. I should 
think anyone could see that from the state of these accounts. 
There’s no actual danger at all. 

EDWARD. Is that the worst? 

MR. VOYSEY. [his augcr rising.] Have you studied 
these two accounts or have you not? 

EDWARD. Yes, sir. 

MU. VOYSEY. Well, where's the deficiency, in Mrs. 
Murberry's income . . has she ever gone without a 
shilling? What has young Hathcrley lost? 

EDWARD. He stands to lose — 

MR. voYBEY. llc slnnd.s to lose nothing if I'm spared 
for a little, and you will only bring a little common sense 
to bear and try to understand the difficulties of my position. 

EDWARD. Father, Fm not thinking ill of you . . that is, 
Fm trying not to. But won’t you explain how youS'e 
jiLstified — ? 

MR. VOYSEY. In putting our affairs in order. 

EDWARD. Are you doing that? 

MR. VOYSEY. Wliat else? 

EDWARD, [stariimj patimthj to examine the maiter.] 
How bad Were things when you first came to control them ? 

MU. VOYSEY. Oh, 1 forget. « 

EDWARD. You can't forget. 

MR. VOYSEV. WVll . . pretty bud. 

EDWARD. Do you know how it was my grandfather 
began to — 

MR. VOYSEY. Muddlement, muddlement! Then the 
money went and what was he to do. He'd no capital, «io 
credit, and was in terror of his life. My dear Edward, 
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if I hadn’t found it out, he’d have confessed to the*first man 
who came and asked for a balance sheet. 

. EDWARD. Well, what exact sum was he to the bad then ? 

MR. VOYSEY. I forget. Several thousands. 

EDWARD. But surely it has not taken all these years to 
pay off — =■ 

MR. VOYSEY. Oh, hasn’t it! 

EDWARD. Imakmg his 'point.] But how does it happen, 
sir, that such a comparatively recent trust as young llath- 
erley’s had been broken into? 

MR, VOYSEY. Well, what could be safer than to use 
that money ? There’s a Consol investment and not a sight 
wanted of either capital or interest for five years. 

EDWARD, [utterly beaten.] Father, are you mad? 

MR. VOYSEY, Certainly not. My practice is to rein- 
vest my clients’ money when it is entirely under my control. 
The difference between the income this money has to 
bring to them and the income it is actually bringing to me 
I utilise in my endeavour to fill up the deficit in the firm’s 
accounts . . in fact to try and put things straight. 
Doesn’t it follow that the more low interest bearing capital 
I can use the better . . the less risky things I have to put 
it into. Most of young Hatherley’s Consol capital is out 
on mortgage at four and a half find five . . safe as safe 
can be. 

EDWARD. But he should have the benefits 

MB. VOYSEY. He has the amount of his consol interest. 

EDWARD. Are the mortgages in his name? 

MR. VOYSEY. Sotne of Ijiem . . some of them. That’s 
a technical matter. With regard to Mrs. Murberry . . 
those Fretworthy Bonds at my bank . . I’ve raised five 
thousand on them. I can release her Bonds to-morrow 
if she wants them. 

EDWARD. Where’s, the five thousand ? 

M|t. vorsET. I don’t know . . it was paid into my 
private account. Yes, I do remember. Some of it went 

■jf 

M 
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to compS^te a purchase . . that and two thousand more 
out of the Skipworth fund. 

EDWABD. But, my dear father — , 

MR. VOYBEY. Well? 

EDWARD, [summing it all up very simply.] It’s not 
right, 

MR. VOYSEY considers his son for a moment V)i1h a 
pitying shake of the head. 

MR. VOYSEY. Oh . . why is it so hard for a man to see 
clearly beyond the letter of the law! Will you consider 
a moment, Edward, the position in which I found myself? 
Was I to see my father ruined and disgraced without 
lifting a finger to hei[} him ? . . not to mention the interest 
of the clients. I paid back to the man who would have lost 
most by my father’s mistakes every penny of his money, 
lie never knew the danger he’d been in . . never passed 
an uneasy moment about it. It was I who lay awake. 
I have now somewhere a letter from that man to my father 
thanking him effusively for the way in which he’d con- 
ducted some matter. It comforted ray ptw father. Well, 
Edward, I slepj)ed outside the letter of the law to do that. 
Was that right or wrong? 

Kuw'ARD. In its result, sir, right 

MR. vOYBETi'. Judge me by the result. I took the 
risk of failure . . 1 should have suffered. 1 could have 
kept clear th the danger if I’d liked. 

EDiVARD. But that’s all past. The thing that concerns 
me is what you are doing now. 

MR. VOYSEY. [getiUy Tcproac^iftd noir.] My boy, you 
must trust me a little. It’s all very well for you to come 
in at the end of tlie day and criticise. But I who have 
done the day’s work know how that wm'k had to be done. 
And here’s our firm, prosperous, respected and without 
a stain on its honour. That’s theuxuiin point, isn’t it? 
And I think that achievement should earn me the &{^t 
to be trusted a little . . shouldn’t it? 
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EDWARD, [quite irresponsive to (his pafhetn appeo/.] 
Look here, sir, Fm dismissing from my mind all prejudice 
^about speaking^the truth . . acting upon one’s instructions, 
behaving as any honest firm of solicitors must behave . . 

MR. VOYSET. You need not, I tell no unnecessary lies. 
If a man of any business ability gives me definite instruc- 
tions about his property, I follow them. 

EDWARD. Father, no unnecessary lies! 

MR. VOYSEY. Well, my friend, go and tell Mrs. Murberry 
that four hundred and twenty pounds of her income hasn’t 
for the last eight years come from the place she thinks it’s 
come from and see how happy you’ll make her. 

EDWARD. But is that four hundred and twenty a year 
as safe to come to her as it was before you meddled with 
the capital ? 

MR. VOYSEY. I see no reason why— 

EDWARD. What’s the security? 

MR. VOYSEY. [pviting his coping stone on the argument,] 
My financial ability. 

EDWARD, [really not knowing whether to laugh or cry.] 
Why, it seems as if you were satisfied with this state of 
things. 

MR. VOYSEY, Edward, you really are most unsym- 
pathetic and unreasonable. I give all I have to the firm’s 
work . . my brain . . my energies . . my whole life. 
I can’t turn my abilities into hard cash at par^ . I wish I 
could. Do you suppose that if 1 could establish every one 
of these people with a separate and consistent bank balance 
to-«i(OTOw that I shoi^dn’t do it? Do you suppose 
that it’s a pleasure . . that it’s relaxation to have 
these matters continually on one’s mind? Do you 
suppose—? 

EDWARD, [thankfully aJble to meet anger with anger,] I 
find it impossible to believe that you couldn’t somehow 
ha^ 'put things rig^t by now. 

MR. VOYSEY. Oh, do you? Somehow! 
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BDWAUP. In thirty years the whole system must either 
have come hopelessly to grief . . or during that time there 
must have been opportunities — * 

MR. VOYSEY. Well, if you're so sure, I hope that when 
I’m under ground, you may find them. 

EDW.VRD. 1! * • 

MR. VOYKEY. Aiid jiut everything right with a stroke 
of the pen, if it*.s so easy! 

EDWARD. I! 

MR. VOYSEY. You're my partner and my son, and 
you’ll inherit the business. 

EDWARD, [realising at last that he has been led to the 
edge of this abyss.] Oh no, father. 

MR. VOYSEY. Why else have I had to tell you all this ? 

EDWARD, [wry simply.] Father, I can't. I can’t 
possibly. I don’t think you’ve any right to ask me. 

MR. VOYSEY. Why not, pray? 

EDWARD. It’s perpetuating Ihe dishonesty. 

MR. VOYSEY hardens at the unpleasant word. 

MR. voY.SEY. You dou’t belicvc that I’ve told you the 
truth. 

EDWARD. 1 wish to believe it. 

MR. VOYSEY'. It’s iio proof . . that I’ve earned th(»e 
twenty or thirty people their incomes for the last — how 
many years ? 

EDWARDA* Whether what you have don^ and are doing 
is ^Tong or right . . 1 can't meddle in it. 

For the moment mk. voy'sby locdes a Utile dangcrom, 

MR. VOYSEY. Very well. Forget all I’ve s^iid. Go 
back to your room. Get back to your own mean drudgery. 
My life’s work — my splendid life’s wmrk — ^ruined! • What 
does that matter? 

EDWARD. Wliatever did you expect of me? 

MR. VOYSEY. [making a feint at his papers.] Oh, 
nothing, nothing. |r/irn he slams them down wiih'gmd 
^«d.] Here’s a great edi%e built up by years of labour 
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and devotion and self sacrifice . . a great arch# you may 
call it . . a bridge which is to carry our firm to safety with 
^honour. \This^mrmtion of Disraeli passes unnoticed.] My 
work! And now, as I near the end of my life, it still lacks 
the key-stone. Perhaps I am to die with my work just 
incomplete. Then is there nothing that a son might do ? 
Do you think I shouldn’t be proud of you, Edward . . that 
I shouldn’t bless you from — ^wherever I may be, when 
you completed my life’s work . . with perhaps just one 
kindly thought of your father? 

In spite of this oratory^ the situation is gradually 
impressing edward. 

EDWARD. Wliat will happen if I .. if I desert 
you? 

MB. VOTSEY. I’ll protect you as best I can. 

EDWARD. I wasn’t thinking of myself, sir, 

MB. VOTSEY. [with great nonchalance.] Well, I shan’t 
mind the exposure, you know. It won’t make me blush 
in my coffin . . and you’re not so foolish I hope as to 
be thinking of the feelings of your brothers and sisters. 
Considering how simple it would have been for me to go 
to my grave in peace and quiet and let you discover the 
whole thing afterwards, the fact that I didn’t, that I have 
taken some thought for the future of all of you might 
perhaps have convinced you that I . . ! But there . . 
consult your own safety. 

EDWARD has begun to pace the room; indecision 
growing upon him. 

EOWABD. This is a qpeer thing to have to make up 
one’s mind about, isn’t it, father? 

MB. VoTSEY. [watching him closely and modulating 
his voice.] My dear boy, I understand the shock to your 
feelings (hat this disclosure must have been. 

EDWARD. Yes, I ^thought this^morning that next week 
wqpld see ns in the dock together. 

MR. vmsr^ And I suppose if^ Fd broken down and 

i H 
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begged yowr pardon for my folly, you’d have done anything 
for me, gone to prison smiling, eh ? 

EDWARD. I suppose so. * 

MR. VOYSEY. Yes, it’s easy enough to forgive. I’m 
sorry I can’t go in sack cloth and ashes to oblige you. 
[Now he begins to rally his %on; easy irimhis strength.] 
My dear Edward, you’ve lived a quiet humdrum life up 
to now, with your books and your philosophy and your 
agnosticism and your ethics of this and your ethics of 
that . . dear me, these are the sort of garden oats 
which young men seem to sow now-a-days! . . and you’ve 
never before been brought face to face with any really 
vital question. Now don’t make a fool of yourself just 
through inexperience. Try and give your mind freely 
and unprejudicedly to the consideration of this very serious 
matter. I’m not angry at what you’ve said to me. I’m 
quite willing to forget it. And it’s for your own sake and 
not for mine, Edw’ard, that I do beg you to — to — to be a man 
and try and take u practical common sense view of the 
position you find yourself in. It’s not a pleasant position 
I know, but it'.s unavoidable. 

EDW'ARD. You should have told me before you took me 
into partnership. [Oddly emngh it is this last flicker oj 
rebellion ichich breaks down MR. voysey’s caution. Now 
he leh fly with a vengeance.] 

MU. VOYSEY. Should I be telling you at ail if I could 
}>os8ibly help it ? Don’t I know tliat you’re about as fit for 
this job as a babe unborn ? Haven’t 1 been worrying over 
that for these bust llu'ce years ? But I’m in a corner . . and 
I won’t see all this work of mine come to smash simply be- 
came of your scruples. If you’re a son of mine' you’ll 
do as I tell you. Hadn't I the same choice to make^ . . 
and this is a safer game for you than it was for me then. 
D’you suppose I didn’t have scruples? If you run away 
from this, Edward, you’re a coward. My father was a 
coward and be suffered for it to the end of his days. 1 was 
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sick'Diirse to him here more than partner. Good lord! . . 
of course it*s pleasant and comfortable to keep within the 
law . . then me law will look after you. Otherwise you 
*have to look pretty sharp after yourself. You have to 
cultivate your own sense of right and wrong; deal your own 
justice. But that makes a ‘bigger man of you, let me tell 
you. How easily . . how easily could I have walked out 
of my father’s office and left him to his fate; no one would 
have blamed me! But I didn’t. I thought it my better 
duty to stay and . . yes, T say it with all reverence . . to 
take up my cross. Well, I’ve carried that cross pretty 
successfully. And what’s more, it’s made a happy man of 
me . . a better, stronger man than skulking about in 
shame and in fear of his life ever made of my poor dear 
father. [Relieved at having let out the truths hut doubtful 
of his wisdom in doing ao, he changes his tone.] I don’t 
want what I've been saying to influence you, Edward. 
You are a free agent , , and you must decide upon your 
own course of action. Now don’t let’s discuss the matter 
any more for the moment. 

EDWARD looks at his father with char eyes. 

EDWARD. Don’t forget to put these papers away. 
He restores them to their bundles and hands them 
back: it is his only comment mr. voybey takes 
them and his meaning in silence. 

MR. VOYSEY. Are you coming down to <!)hislehurst 
soon ? We’ve got Hugh and his wife, and Booth and Emily, 
and Christopher for two or three days, till he goes back to 
school. 

SSDWAHD. How is Chris? 

MR. VOYSEY. All right again now . . grows more like his 
father. Booth’s very proud of him. So am 1. 

EDWARD. I think I can’t face them all just at 
present. 

ipi: VOYBEY. Nonsense. 

EDWARD. [a^Rttle wave of emotion going through him\ 
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I feel as if'this thing were written on my face. How I shall 
get through business I don’t know! ^ 

MB. voTSBT. You’re weaker than I thought, Edward. , 

BOWARD. [a little ironkaUy] A disappointment to 
you, father ? 

MB. VOYSBY. No, liO. * 

EDWARD. You should have brought one of the others 
into the firm . . Trenchard or Booth. 

MR. VOYBEY. [hardening.] Trenchard! \he dismisees 
that] Well, you’re a better man than Booth. Edward, 
you mustn’t imagine that the whole world is standing on 
its head merely because you’ve had an unpleasant piece 
of news. You come down to Chislehurst to-night . . 
well, say to-morrow night. It’ll be good for you . . stop 
your brooding . . that’s your worst vice, Edward. You’ll 
find the household as if nothing had happened. Then 
you’ll remember that nothing really has happened. And 
presently you’ll get to see that nothing ne^ happen, if 
you keep your head. I remember times, when things 
have seemed at their worst, what a relief it’s been to me 
. . my romp with you all in the nursery just before your 
bed time. Do you remember ? 

EDWARD, Yes. I cut youT head open once with that 

MR. VOYSEY. [in a fidl glow of fine feeling \ And, my 
dear boy, if I knew tlmt you were going to inform the 
next client you met of what I’ve just told you . . 

EDWARD, [with a shudder,] Oh, father! 

MR. VOYBEY. . . And that should find myself in 
prison to-morrow, 1 wouldn’t wish a single thing I’ve ever 
done undone. 1 have never wilfully harmed Man or 
woman. My life’s been a happy one. Your dear mother 
has been spiu^ to me. You’re most of you good childFen 
and a credit to what I’ve done for you. 

EDWARD, [the deadly humour of this too mueh for ht^.] 
Father! 
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MB. VOTBET. Run aloDg now, run aloifg. I must 
finish my letters and get into the City. 

He might be scolding a schoolboy for some trifling 
fauU» EDWARD turns to have a look at the keen 
unembarrassed face.^ MR. votsey smiles at him 
and proceeds to select from the howl a rose for his 
buttonhole. 

EDWARD. 1*11 think it over, sir. 

MR. VOTSEY. Of course, you will. And don't brood, 
Edward, don't brood. 

So EDWARD leaves him; and having fixed the rose to 
his satisfaction, he rings his table telephone and calls 
through it to the listening clerk. 

Send Atkinson to me, please. [Then he gets up, keys in 
hand to lock away Mrs. Murberry's and the Hatkerl^ 
trust papers. 
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The VOYSEY dining-room at Chislehurst, when children 
and grandchildren are visiting, is dining table 
and very little else. And at this moment in the 
evening when five or six men are sprawling back in 
their chairs, and the air is clouded with smoke, it is 
a very typical specimen of the middle-class English 
domestic temple; the daily sacrifice consummated, the 
acolytes dismissed, the women safely in the drawing 
room, and the chief priests of it taking their surfeited 
case rouml the dessert-piled altar. It has the usual 
red-papered walls, (like a rrfiection, they are, of the 
underdone beef so much consumed within them) 
the usual varnished woodwork which is knoum 
as grained oak; there is the usual, hot, mahogany 
furniture; and, commanding point of the whole 
room, there is the usual black-marble sa/rcophagus 
of a fireplace. Above this hangs one of the two 
or three oil paintings, which are all that break 
the red pattern of the walla, the portrait painted 
in 1880 of an undistinguished looking gentleman 
aged sixty; he is shown sitting in a more graceful 
attitude than it could ever have been comfortable 
for him to assume. MR. voy9EY*s father it.is, and 
the brass plate at ike bottom of the frame tells us 
that the portrait was a presentation one. On the 
mantelpiece stands, of course, a clock; at either 
end a china vase fiUed with paper spells. And 
in front of the,fire, — since that is the post of van- 
tage, stands at this moment major booth totBet* 
10 « 
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He is the second son, of the age Hud if is necessary 
for a Major to be, and of an appearance that many 
ordinary Majors in ordinary regiments are. He 
went into the army because he thought it would be 
like a schoolhoy*s idea of it; and, being there, he 
does liis little all to keep it so. He stands astride, 
hands in pockets, coat-tails through his arms, cigar 
in mouth, moustache bristling. On either side of 
him sits at the table an old gentleman; ih£ one is 
MR. EVAN coLPUs, the vicaf of their parish, the 
other MR. GEORGE BOOTH, a friend of long standing , 
and the Major* s godfather. Mr. Culpus is a harmless 
enough anachronism, except for the waste of JS400 
a year in which his stipend involves the community. 
Leairing most of his parochial work to an energetic 
curate, he devotes his serious attention to the composi- 
tion of two sermons a week. They deal with the 
difficulties of living the Christian life as experienced 
by people who have nothing else to do. Published 
in series from time to time, these form suitable pres- 
ents for bedridden parishioners, mr. georoe booth, 
on the contrary, is as gay an old gentleman as 
CAxn be found in Chislehurst. An only son; his 
father left him at the age of twenty-five a fortune of a 
hundred thousand pounds {a plum, as he called it). 
At the same time he had the good sc'ftse to dispose 
of his father's business, into which he had been most 
unwillingly introduced five years earlier, for a like 
sum before he Wfts able to depreciate its value. It 
was MR. voysey’s invaluable assistance in this 
transaction which first bound the two together in 
great friendship. Since that time M r. Booth has been 
bent on nothing but enjoying himself. He has even 
remained a bachelor with that object. Money has 
given him all he wants, therefore he loves and rever- 
ences money; while his imagination may be estimated 
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by the fact that he has now reached ihe age of sixty, 
five, siiU possessing more of it than Ijfo knows whai 
to do vM. At the head of the tablet meditatively 
cracking walnutSt sits mb. voybey. He has his 
back there to the conservatory door — you know U is 
the conservatory door because there is a curtain to 
pull over ity and because half of it is frosted glass 
with a purple key pattern round the edge. On MR. 
voybey’s lift is DENIB TREGONiNG, a nice enough 
young man. And at the other end of the table sits 
EDWARD, not smoking^ not talking, hardly listening, 
very depressed. Behind him is the ordinary door 
of the room, which leads out into the dismal draughty 
hall. The Major*s voice is like the sound of a 
cannon through the tobacco smoke. 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. Of couTsc I’m hot and strong 
for conscription . . 

MR, GEORGE BOOTH. My dear boy, the country’d 
never stand it. No Englishman— 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYBEY, [dropping the phrase heavily 
upon the poor old gentleman.] I beg your pardon. If 
we . , the Army . . say to the country . . Upon our 
honour conscription is necessary for your safety . . what 
answer has the country ? What ^ [4e pauses defitmUy*] 
There you are . . none ! 

TREOONINOR Bootli will imagine iSecause One doesn’t 
argue that one has nothing to say. You atk the 
countr}', 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY, PerhaynB I will. Perhaps I’U 
chuck the Service and go into the House. [iken*fit^&ng 
into the sing song of a favourite phrase,] Pm not a* ton- 
ceited man . . but 1 believe that if I speak j^iit upon 
a subject I understand and only upois that snl^eet the 
House will listen . . and'if othefs foUowed my esnttc^e 
we should a fir more business-like and go-ahead 
community. « ^ 
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He pauses for hreaih and mb. BOOTBf ernes ike 
opporhffiiiy, 

« MR. OBX>ROB BOOTH. If you think the gentlemen of 
England will allow themselves to be herded with a lot 
of low fellers and made to carry guns — ! 

MAJOR BOO^'H VOYSEY, * [obliterating him once mare.] 
Just one moment. Have you thought of the physical 
improvement which conscription would bring about in the 
manhood of the country ? What England wants is Chest! 
[he generously inflates hi* own.] Chest and Discipline. 
I don’t care how it’s obtained. Why, we suffer from a 
lack of it in our homes — 

MR. VOYSEY. [with the crack of a nut.] Your godson 
talks a ideal, don’t he? You know, when Booth gets 
into a chib, he gets on the committee . . gets on any 
committee to enquire into anything . . and then goes on 
at ’em just like this. Don’t you, Booth? 

BOOTH knuckles under easily enough to his father*s 
sarcasm. 

MAJOR BOOTH voTasY. Well, sir, people tell me I'm 
a useful man on committees. 

MR. VOYSEY. 4[ don’t doubt it . . your voice must 
drown all discussiom 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. Ybu can’t say I don’t listen 
to you, sir. 

MB. VOYSEY. I don’t . . and I’m not blaming you. 
But I miist say I often tlunk what a devil of a time the 
fanyly will have with you when I’m gone. Fortunately 
for your poor mother.^she’s deaf. 

MBiO BOOTH VOYSEY. And Wouldn’t you wish me, 
sir, m eldest, son . . . Trenchard not counting . . . 

MB. vcprsBY. yohk the crack of another nid.J Tren- 
chaid p#&^unlfaig» By all means, bully them. Get up 
a bit better, and then bully them, I don’t 
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chance . .* if there weren’t other people present Fd say 
your only chance, ^ooth. 

MAJOR BOOTH voYSEY. *[mth 80106 discomforl ] Ha! • 
If 1 were a conceited man, sir, 1 could trust you to take 
it out of me. 

MR voisEY. [as he taps mr. booth 'wife the nut 
crackers] Help yourself, George, and drink to your 
godson’s health Long may he keep his chest notes! 
Never heard him on parade, have you? 

TREGONiNG I notice military men must display 
themselves . . that’s why Booth acts as a firescreen. I 
believe that after mess that position is positively 
rushed. 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. [ckeering io find an opponent 
he can tackle.] If you want a bit of fire# Ml* you 
sucking Lord Chancellor. Because I mean to i4low you 
to be my brother-in-law, you think you can be iume^ent. 
So TREGONING mov€8 to the fire and ike 

conversation. [ * 

MR. VOYSEY By the bye, Vicufj^ you wef^ib^Mly 
Mary’s yesterday. Is she giving us any^hil^ 
that window? ^ 

MR coEPvs Five pounds more; slto hke promised 
me fi^e pounds 

MR. VOS..AY. Then how will the debt 

MR. cohPts. Thirty-three . . no, t|uri^|Mtw 

MR. voisEY. We're a bttg time 

MR. coLPus. IgenUp ^ftisruknis:] ^ " 

window is up, people d(^t seetf W 

as they werp. 

TREGONING. We must SptentiolM fItM} 

MR. c^LPua. [iacifid at ^les;] Nil'tl 
not universally admired. I hisve 
praised by quite oonqietettt jud^ 1^1 
now it mighHkave been eriier to I 
until the mon^ was 
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TEEOONiNa. Never deliver goods to the Church on 
credit. • 

MR ooLPtrs. Eh-^ [tbegoning knows he is a little 
hard of hearing] 

MR. VOYSET. Well, as it w^s my wish that ray son should 
do the design, \ suppose m the end I shall have to send you 
a cheque 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEI. Anonymously 
MR. coLPUs Oh, that would be — 

MR. V0YBE\. No, why houldl? Here, George Booth, 
you shall halve it with me 
MR. GEORGE BOOTH I’m damned if I do. 


MR. COLPUS. {proceeding, conveniently deaf] You re- 
member thf^t the meeting we had of the parents and 
^ei^ ifecBe on the positions of the names of the poor 
feilowiy^d the jr^gknents and coats of arms and so on . . 
wh«n Hugjk said so violently that he disapproved of the 
war and tnade all those remarks about land-lords and 
^Ribks and said he thought of putting in a figure of Brit- 
annia blu||in^ ^ ehame or something . . I’m beginning 
to leer iny haye created a bad impression. 

WiiffM BbpTm VOYSirr. Why should they mind . . 

Hugh know about war ? He couldn’t 
' ^ a bandsman. I don’t pretend 

the window’d be pretty 
iip into bits. 

[fortified by his **damned** and 
^ ht^^asso/p^ltii These young men are so ready with 
val^,^^plrtt]C|^ in the cradle nowadays. 

* s weren’t always questiihiing this 

jbadk el discipline;. 

TheHiy.aman 



anddkinking. 
I put ilMl!(fVy/)u 
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MB. cofipus. Ah .. I try to keep myself free from ^ 
disturbing influences of modern though/:. 

MB. GEOBGE BOOTH. Young men must be foming 
their own opinions about this and their opinions about 
that. You know, Edward, you’re worse even than Hugh 

. « t 

IS. 

EDWABD. {glancing up mildly at this sudden (jMadk!\ 
What have I done, Mr. Booth? 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. \noi thc readiest of men!\ Well . . 
aren’t you one of those young men who go about the 
world making difficulties? 

EDW'ARD. What sort of difficulties? 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH, {triumphantly^ Just so . » I 
never can make out. Surely when you’re young you can 
ask the advice of your elders and when you grow up you 
find Laws . . lots of laws divine and human laid down for 
our guidance. ^VcU in possession of the conversation 
he spreads his Utile self] J look back over« a fairly long 
life and . . perhaps I should say by Heaven’s help . , I 
find nothing that 1 can honestly reproach myself with. 
And yet 1 don’t think I ever took nmre than five minutes 
to come to a decision upon any important pdnt One’s 
private life is, I think, one’s own affair . . 1 should allow 
no one to pry into that. But as to worldly things . . weO» 
I have cC^xv-into several sums of money and my capital 
is still iiWrt . . ask your father, [mb. votsEE nods 
gravely,] I’ve never robbed any man. I’ve never lied 
over anydiing that mattered. As a dfiaen I pay my 
taxes without grumbling very much. Yes, and 1 sent 
conscience money too upon one occasion, f consider 
that any man who takes the trouble can.Hye the Iffe of a 
gentleman, [and he finds that his cigar is ouf.) 

MAJOR B»OTH voTSET. (not to bcoutdotishp ihis Sspkjf 
of virtm] Well> I’m not a ooncdtel man, but— 

TREQomwa. Ak you suit,' Booth? 

MAJOR BOOTH votbeI. Shut Ufa 1 luii 0^ to asy 
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when my young cub of a brother-in-law-to-be hiterrupted 
me, that T r a i n i n g, for which we all have to be thankful 
to you, Sir, has much to do with it. [svddetdy he pvUa 
hie trousers against Ms legs\ I say, Fm scorching! D ’you 
want another cigar, Denis? 

TRBGONiNG.* No, thank *you. 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. I do. 

And he glances round, but treoonino see,^ a box on 
the table and reaches it. The Vicar gets up. 

MR. COLPUS. M-m-m-D*ust be taking my departure. 

MR. VOYSEY. Already! 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. \fTowning u2»on the cigar hox!\ 
No. not those. Where are the Ramon Allones? What 
on earth has Honor done with them ? 

MR. VOYSEY. Spare time for a chat with Mrs. Voysey 
before you go. She has ideas about a children’s tea fight. 

MR. COLPUS. Certainly I will. 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. [scowUug helplessly oround.] 
My goodness! one can never jfind any tiling in this 
house. « 

MR. COLPUS. I won’t say good-bye then. 

He ts sliding through the half opened door when 
ETHEL meets him flinging it wide. She is the 
younger daughter, the baby of the family, but twenty- 
three now, I 

MR. VOYSEY. I say, it’s cold again to-night r A.n ass of 
an archit^ who built this place . . such a draught 
betwe^ these ^fwo doors. 

He gets up to draw the curtain. When he turns 
ool^lTTS has disappeared, while ethel been 
followed into the room by alice maitland, who 
Muls the door e^er her. miss alice maitlano is a 
young lady qf my age to thirty. Nois need her 
appeararwe aUor fhf the next fifteen years,* since her 
nature ie heMy andbibeti-balaneed. poeseseee 
indkM tkotiSoiiif^uf athletto dhasii^ iSthi^^ a char- 
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aderuiic charm of Northern spinsterhood. It 
mayn't he a pretty facet but it ha% alertness and 
humour; and the resolute eyes and eyebrows are a 
more innocent edition of mr. voysey's, who is her 
uncle. ETHEL goes straight to her father though 
her glance is on denis "and his on htr\ and chirps, 
birdlike, in her spoiled-child way. 

ETHEL. We think you’ve stayed in here quite long enough. 

MR. VOYSEY. That’s to say, Ethel thinks Denis has 
been kept out of her pocket much too long. 

ETHEL. Ethel wants billiards . . not proper billiards . . 
snooker or something. Oh, Papa, what a dessert you’ve 
eaten. Greedy pig! 

ALICE is standing behind edward, considering his 
hair-parting apparently. 

ALICE. Crack me a filbert, please, Edward . . I had 
none. 

EDWARD. Ijumping up, rather formally, well-mannered] 
I beg your pardon, Alice. Won’t you sit down? 

ALICE. No. 

MR. VOYSEY. [taking ethel on his knee.] Come here, 
pus.s. Have you made up your mind yet what you want 
for a wedding present? 

ETHEL, [rectifying a stray hair in his beard.] After 
mature ctmsideration, 1 decide on a cheque. 

MU. voySey. Do you! 

ETHEL. Yes, I think that a cheque will give most 
scope to your generosity. Of course, if you desire to add 
any trimmings in the shape of a piano or a Turkey carpet 
you may , . and Denis and I will be very gratefiil. But 
I think rd let yourself go over a cheque. * ' 

MR. VOYSEY. You’re a minx. 

ETHEL. What is the use of having money if you don’t 
spend it on me? 

MAJOR Boom VDTBET. (ytnn^ up the dgar sedr^.] 
Here, who’s going to play? 
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MR. GEORGE BOOTH, [pathetically cts he gets up,] Well, 
if my wrist wijl hold out . . 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. [To TREGONING.] No, doilH 
you bother to look for them. [He strides from the room, 
his voice echoing through the hall,] Honor, where are 
those Ramon AUonea? • 

ALICE, [calling after.] She’s in the drawing-room 
with Auntie and Mr. Colpus. 

MR. VOYSEY. Now I sliould suggcst that you and Denis 
go and lake off the billiard table cover. You’ll find 
folding it up is a very excellent amusement. 

He illustrates his meaning with his table napkin 
and hy putting together the tips of his forefingers, 
roguishly . 

ETHEL. I am not going to blush. I do kiss Denis . . 
occasionally . . when he asks me. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH, [teasing her.] You are blushing. 

ETHEL. I am not. If you think we’re ashamed of 
being in love, we’re not, we’re very proud of it. We will 
go and take off the billiard table cover and fold it up . . and 
then you can come in and play. Denis, my dear, come 
along solemnly and if you flinch I’ll never forgive you 
[she marches off and reaches the door before her defiant 
dignity breaks down; then suddenly — ] Denis, I’ll race 
you. 

And she flashes out. denis, loijal, but with no 
histrionic instincts, follows her rather sheepishly. 

DENIS. Ethel, I can’t after dinner, 

MR. voysEY. Women play that game better than men. 
A man shuffles through courtship with one eye -on her 
relationsr. 

The Major comes stalking hack, followed in a fearful 
flurry by his elder sister, honor. Poor honor [her 
flemale friends are apt to refer taker as Poor honor] 
^ is « phenomenon common to most large families. 
From her earliest years she has been bottle washer to 
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her brothers. While they were expensively educated 
she was grudged schooling; her highest accomplish^ 
ment was meant to be mending their clothes. Her 
fate is a curious survival of the intolerance of parents 
towards her sex until the vanity of their hunger for 
sons had been satisfied. In a less humane society 
she would have been exposed at birth. But if a very 
general though patronising affection^ accompanied 
by no consideration at all, can bestow happiness^ 
HONOR is not unhappy in her survival. At this 
moment, however, her life is a burden. 

MAJOR BOOTH voYHEY. IIonoF, they are not in the 
dining-room. 

HONOR. But they must be! — Where else can they be? 
tShc has a hohii of accentuating one word in each 
sentence and often the wrong one. 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. That’s wliat you ought to know. 

MR, VOYSEY. [a.? he moves towards the door.\ Well . . 
will you have a game? 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. I'll play you fifty up, not more. 
I’m gelling old. 

MR. VOYSEY. [stopping at a dessert dw/i.] Yes, these 
are good a))[)le.s of Bcarnian’s. I think six of iny trees 
are spoilt tliis year. 

HONOR. Here you are. Booth. 

IShe triumphantly discotrrs the discarded box, at 
which the Major Iwcomcs pathetic with indignaJdon. 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. Oh, HonoT, dou’t bc such a fool. 
These are what we’ve been smoking. I want the Ramon 
Allones. 

HONOR. I don’t know the difference. 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. No, you doo’t, bttt you might 
learn. 

MR. VOYSEY. jin o ixRce Uke the ertfok a nwry ^!ite 
ichip.] Booth. , 

MAJOR BOOTH voTSET. \sttbdiiedlv.l VThat b lu sir? 
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MB. VOYSEY. Look foT youT cigars yourself. Honor, 
go back to you* reading and your sewing or whatever you 
were fiddling at, and fiddle in peace. 

MB. VOYSEY departs, leaving the room rather hushed. 

MR. BOOTH has not waited for this parental display. 

Then Alice insinm&s a remark very softly. 

ALICE. Have you looked in the Library? 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. [relapsing to an injured mutter.] 
Where’s Emily? 

HONOR. Upstairs with little Henry, he woke up and cried. 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. Letting her wear herself to 
rags over the child . . ! 

HONOR. Well, she won’t let me go. 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. Why don’t you stop looking 
for those cigars? 

HONOR. If you don’t mind, I want a reel of blue silk 
now I’m here. 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. I daresay they are in the Library. 
What a house! 

He departs. 

HONOR. Booth is so trying. 

ALICE. Honor, why do you put up with it? 

HONOR. Someone has to. 

ALICE, [discreetly nibbling a nut, which edward has 
cracked for her.] I’m afraid I think Master Major 
Booth ought to have been taken in hand early . . with a 
cane. 

HONOR, (a.? she vaguely burrows into comers^ Papa 
did. But it’s never prevented him booming at us . . 
oh, ever since he was a baby. Now he’s flustered me so 
I simply can’t think where this blue silk is. 

AUCE. All the Pettifers desired to be remembered to 
yon, Edward. 

HONOR. 1 must do without it [but she goes on looking] 

I th^nk, Alice, that we’re a very difficult family . , except 
perhaps Edwaid. 
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EDWABD. Why except me? 

HONOB. [Who has only excepted otct of pditeneea to prea^ 
ent company.] Well, you may be difficult . . to yourself. 
[Then she atarta to go, threading her way through the dia- 
arranged ehaira.] Mr. Coleus will shout so loud at 
Mother and she hates people to think she**s so very deaf. 
I thought Mary Pettifer looking old . . [and ahe Udka 
heraelf ovi of the room.] 

ALICE, [after her.] She’s getting old. 

Now ALICE does ait down; as if she*d he glad of her 
iMe-a-iUe. 

ALICE. I was glad not to spend August abroad for once. 
We drove into Cheltenham to a dance . . carpet. I 
golfed a lot. 

EDWARD. IIow long wcFc you with them? 

ALICE. Not a fortnight. It doesn’t seem three months 
since I was here, does it? 

EDWARD. Pm down so very little. 

ALICE. I’m here a disgraceful deal. 

EDWARD. You know they’re always pleased. 

ALICE. Well, being a homeless {lerson! But what a 
cart-load to descend all at once . . yesterday and to-day. 
The Major and Emily . . Emily’s not at all well. Hugh 
and Mrs, Hugh. And me. Are you staying? 
EDWARD. No. 1 must get a word with my father . . 
ALICE. A business life is not healthy for you, Edward. 
You look more like half-baked pic-crust than usual. 
EDWABD. [a Hide envvomly!] You’re very well. 
ALICE. I’m alway,H well and nearly always < happy. 
MAJOR BOOTH rctums. He has Ike right sort oj 
cigar in his mouth and is considerably mudUfied. 
ALICE. You found them? 

M.UOR BOOTH voTSEY. Of couTse, they were there. 
Thank you very much, Alice. Now I want a knife. 

AUCE. I must present you with a d|gar-cttttar. 
Booth. 
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BiAJOB BOCXTH VOTSET. I hate ’em. [he eyes the dessert 
disparagingly Nothing but silver ones. 

EDWARD hande him a carefully opened pocket knife. 
Thank you, Edward, And I must take one of the candles. 
Something’s gone wrong wjth the library ventilator and 
you never can see a thing in that room. 

ALICE. Is Mrs. Hugh there? 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. Writing letters. Things are 
neglected, Edward, unless one is constantly on the look 
out. The Pater only cares for his garden. I must speak 
seriously to Honor. 

He has returned the knife, still open, and now having 
lit his cigar at the candle he carries this off. 

AUCE. Honor has the patience of a .. of an old maid. 

EDWARD. Her mission in life isn’t a pleasant one. [He 
gives her a nut, about the fifteenth.] Here; ’scuse fingers. 

ALICE. Thank you, [looking at him, with her head on 
one side and her face more humorous than ever.] Edward, 
why have you given up proposing to me? 

He starts, fimhes; then won't be ouldone in humour. 

EDWARD. One can’t go on proposing for ever. 

ALICE, [reasorwhly.] Why not? Have you seen anyone 
you like better? 

EDWARD. No. 

ALICE. Well . . I miss it. 

EDWARD. What satisfaction did you find in refusing 
me? 

ALICE, [os she weighs the matter.] I find satisfaction 
in feelinig that I’m wanted. 

Ei^WARii. Without any intention of giving yourself . . 
throwing yourself away. 

ALICE, [teasing his sudden earnestness!] Ah, now you 
come from mere vanity to serious questions. 

Edward. Mine were always serious questions to you. 

^CE. That’s a fauk I find in you, Edward; all 
questions are keijoiis to you. I call you a perfect little 
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pocket-guide to life . . all questions and answers; what 
to eat, drink and avoid, what to believe and what to say . . 
all in the same type, the same importance attached to each. 

EDWARD, [senieniiouahj.] Well . . everything matters. 

ALICE, [making a face.] D’you plan oqt every detail 
of your life . . every stej> you take . . every mouthful ? 

EDWARD. That would be waste of thought. One 
must lay down principles. 

ALICE. 1 prefer my plan, I always do what I know I 
want to do. Crack me another nut. 

EDWARD. Haven’t you had enough? 

ALICE. 1 know I want one more. 

He cracks another ^ with a sigh which sounds ridic- 
vlous in that connection. 

EDWARD. Well, if you’ve never had to decide anything 
very .serious . . 

ALICE. [With great graiitg.] Everything’s serious. 

EDWARD. Everything isn't vital. 

ALICE. [skUfuihj inanautvrtng the subject] I’ve an- 
swered vital questions. I knew that I didn’t ward to marry 
you . . each time. 

EDWARD. Oh, then you didn’t just make a rule of 
saying no. 

ALICE. As you projwsed . . on principle? No, I 
always gave you a fair chance. I’ll give you one now if 
you like. 

He rouses himself to play up to this outrageous piece 
of flirting. 

EDWARD. I’m not to be caught. 

ALICE. Edward, how rude you are. eats her nut 

contentedly.] 

EDWARD. Do other men propose to you? 

AUCE. Such a thing may have happened . . when 
I was young. Perhaps it might even now if I w^ to 
allow it. « 

EDWARD. You encourage me shamelessly. 
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ALICE. It isn’t evei^'one who proposes on principle. 
As a rule a man does it because he can’t help himself. 
And then to be said no to . . hurts. 

They are inierru'pted by the sudden appearance of 
MRS. HUGH VOYSEY, a brisk, bright little woman, 
in an evening gown f which she has bullied a cheap 
dressmaker into making look exceedingly smart. 
BEATRICE is OS hard as rmils and as clever as paint. 
Bui if she keeps her feelings buried pretty deep it is 
because they are precious to her; and if she is imr 
patient with fools it is because her own brains have 
had to win her everything in the world, so perhaps 
she does overvalue them a little. She speaks always 
with great decision and little effort. 

BEATRICE. I believe I could write important business 
letters upon an island in the middle of Fleet Street. But 
while Booth is poking at a ventilator with a billiard cue 
. . no, I can’t. 

She goes to the fireplace, waving her half finished 
letter. 

ALICE, [soothingly.] Didn’t you expect Hugh back to 
dinner ? 

BEATRICE. Not specially. . He went to rout out some 
things from his studio. He’ll come back in a filthy mess. 

ALICE. Now if you listen . . Booth doesn’t enjoy mak* 
ing a fuss by himself . . you’ll hear him rout out 
Honor* 

They listen. But what happens is that booth 
appears at the door, billiard cue in hand, and says 
solemnly . . 

MAJOR BOOTH VOYSEY. Edward, I wish you’d come 
and have a look at this ventilator, like a good fellow. 

Then he turns and goes again, obviously with the 
« weight of an important matter on his shoulders. 
With the ghost of a smile edward gels up and 
follows 'him. 
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AUCE. If 1 belonged to this family 1 should hate Booth. 
With which comment she joins BEiTRicE at the 
fireflace. 

BEATRICE. A good day’s shopping? 

ALICE. ’M. The baby bride and I bought clothes all 
the morning. Then we had Idnch with Denis and bought 
furniture. 

BEATRICE. Nice furniture ? 

ALICE. It’ll be very good and very new. They neither 
of them know what they want. [Then suddenly throwing 
up her chin and exclaiming.] When it's a question of 
money I can understand it . . but if one can provide 
for oneself or is independent why get married! Especially 
having been brought up on the sheltered life principle . . 
one may as well make the most of its advantages . . one 
doesn’t go falling in love all over the plac^e as men seem to 
. . most of them. Of course with Ethel end Denis it’s 
dififerent. They've both been caught young. They’re 
two little birds building their nests and it’s all ideal. 
They’ll .soon forget they’ve ever been apart. 

Now HONOR JluUers into the room, patient but wild 
eyed. 

HONOR. Mother wants last week’s Notes and Queries. 
Have you seen it? 

BEATRICE, [exasperated at the interruption.] No. 

HONOR. It ought not to be in here, [^o she proceeds 
to look for It] She’.s having a long argument with Mr. 
Colpus over Oliver Cromwell’s relations. 

AUCE. [fier ryes twinkling.] I thought Auntie didn’t 
approve of Oliver Cromwell. 

HONOR. She doesn't and she’s trying to prove that he 
was a brewer or something. I suppose someone has 
taken it away. 

So she gives up the search and flutters out 

ALICE. This is a most unrestful bouse. 

BEATRICE. I once thought of putting the Voyseya 
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into a book of mine. Then 1 concluded they’d be aa dull 
there as they, are anywhere else. 

ALICE. They’re not duller than most other people. 

BEATBiCE. But how Very dull that is! 

ALICE. They’re a little noisier and perhaps not quite 
so well mannered. But I* love them. 

BEATRICE. I don’t. I should have thought Love was 
just what they couldn’t inspire. 

ALICE. Of course, Hugh is unlike any of the others, 

BEATRICE. He has most of their bad points. I don’t 
love Hugh. 

ALICE. \her eyebrows up, though she ’miles.] Beatrice, 
you shouldn't say so. 

BEATRICE. It sounds affcctcd, doesn’t it ? Never mind ; 
when he dies I’ll wear mourning . . but not weeds; I 
bargained against that when we were engaged. 

ALICE, [/tcf face growing a little thoughtful.] Beatrice, 
Fm going to ask questions. You were in love with Hugh 
when you married him ? 

BEATRICE. Well . . I married him for his money. 

ALICE. He hadn’t much. 

BEATRICE. 1 had none . . and I wanted to write books. 
Yes, I loved him. 

ALICE. And you thought you’d be happy? 

BEATRICE, [considering carefully.] No, I didn’t. I 
hoped he’d be happy. 

ALICE, [o little ironical] Did you think your writing 
books would make him so? 

BEATRICE. My dear Alice, wouldn’t you feel it a very 
degrading thing to have your happiness depend upon 
somebody else? 

ALICE, [after pausing to find her phrase.] There’s a 
joy of service. 

BEATBICE. [ironical herself now.] I forgot , . you’ve 
i/cm hundred a year? 

ALICE. Wbat has that to do with it? 
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BEATRICE, [putting her case very precisely.] I’ve had 
to earn my own living, consequently there i^n’t one thing 
in my life that I have ever done quite genuinely for its 
own sake . . but always with an eye towards bread-and- 
butter, pandering to the people who were to give me that 
Happiness has been my only independence. 

The conservatjorij door opens and through it come 
MR. voYSEY and MU. BOOTH in the midst of a 
discussion. 

MR. VOY8EY. Very well, man, stick to the shares and 
risk it. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. No, of couTsc, if you seHousIy 
advise me — 

MU. voY.SEY. I never advise greedy children; I let 
’em overeat ’cmselves and take the consequences — 

ALICE, [shaking a finger.] Uncle Trench, you’ve 
been in the garden without a hat after playing billiards 
in that hot r(x»m. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. Wc had to glvc up . . iiiy WTISt 
was bad. They’ve started pool. 

BEATRICE. Is Booth goilig lo play? 

MR. VOYSEY, We left him instructing Ethel how to 
hold a cue. 

BEATRICE. IVrhajKs I can finish my letter. 

Off .she goes, alice is idly following with a little 
paper her hand has fallen on behind the clock. 

MR. VOYSEY'. Don’t ruji away, my dear. 

AUCE. I’m taking this to Auntie . . Notes and Queries 
. . she YvanUs it. 

MR. GfX)UGE BOOTH. Damn . . this gravel’s stuck 
to my shoe. 

MR. VOYSEY. Thai’s a new made path. 

MB. GEORGE BOOTH, Now don’t you think it’s loo 
early to have put in those plants? 

MB. VOYSEY. No, we’re getting frost at night 
already. 
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MR. GEORGE BOOTH. 1 should have kept that bed a 
good ten feet .further from the tree. 

MR. VOYSEY. Nonsense, the tree’s to the north of it. 
This room’s cold. Why don’t they keep the fire up! 
[H.> proceeds to put coals on i7.] 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. Yoft Were too hot in that billiard 
room. You know, Voysey . . about those Alguazils? 

MR. VOYSEY. \thTough the rattling of the coals.] What ? 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH, \irying to pierce the din.] Those 
Alguazils. 

MR. VOYSEY with surprising inconsequence points a 
finger at the silk handkerchief across mr. booth’s 
shirt front. 

MR. VOYSEY. What d’you put your handkerchief there 
for? 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. Measure of precau — [at that 
moment he sneezes.] Damn it . . if you’ve given me a chill 
dragging me round your infernal garden — 

MR. VOYSEY. [slapping him on the back.] You’re an 
old crock. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. Well, I’ll be glad of ihi.s winter 
in Egypt. [He returns to his subject.] And if you think 
seriously, that 1 ought to sell out of the Alguazils before 
I go . . ? (He looks with childlike enquiry at his friend, 
who is apparently yawning slightly] Why can’t you take 
them in charge ? . . and I’ll give you a power of attorney 
or whatever it is . . and you can sell out if things look bad. 
At this moment phoebe, the middle aged parhw^ 
maid comes in, tray in hand. Like an expert 
fisherman mu. voysey once more lets loose the thread 
of the com'ersation. 

MR. VOYSEY. D’you Want to clear? 

PHOEBE. It doesn’t matter, sir. 

MB. VOYSEY. No, gO OR . . gO on. 


So MARY, the young housemaid, comes in as well, 
and (he start to clear the table. AU of whieh 
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Jidffeis poor mb. booth cormderably. He site 
shrivelled up in the armchair by tha fire; and rum 
MB. VOYSEY attends to him. 

HR. VOYSEY. What d*you want with high mterest 
at all . . you never spend half your income? 

MB. GEORGE BOOTH. 1 like to feel that my money is 
doing some good in the world. These mines are very 
useful things and forty two per cent is pleasing. 

MR. VOYSEY. You’re an old gambler. 

Mil. GEORGE BOOTH, [propitiatingly .] Ah, but then 
I’ve you to advise me. I always do as you tell me in the 
end, now you can’t deny that. 

MR. VOYSEY. The man who don’t know must trust in 
the man who docs! [He yawns again.] 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH, [modcstly insisting.] There’s five 
thousand in Alguazils — what else could we put it into? 

MR. VOYSEY. I can get you something at four and a half. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. Oh, Lord . . that’s nothing. 

MR. VOYSEY. [with a sudden serious friendliness.] I 
wish, my dear George, you’d invest more on your own 
account. You know — what with one thing and the 
other — I’ve got control of practically all you have in the 
world. I might be playing old Harry with it for all you 
know. 

MB. GEORGE BOOTH, [ovcrfioiving with confidence.] My 
dear feller . . if I’m satisfied! Ah, my friend, whafll 
happen to your firm when you depart this life! . . not 
before my time, I hope, thoxigh. 

MR. VOYSEY. \mUt, a little frovm.] What d’ye mean? 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. Edwanl’s no use. 

MR. VOYSEY. I beg your pardon . . very sound in 
business. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. May be . . but I tell you he’s 
no use. Too many principles, as I said just now. Men 
have confidence in a personality, not in principles. VHiygtt 
would you be without the confidence of your clients? 
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MB. VOTSET. [candidly.] True! 

MB. OEOBQ& BOOTH. He^U never gain that 
mb. VOYNET. I fear you dislike Edward. 

MB. QEOBOE BOOTH, [with pleasant frankness.] Yes, 
I do. 

MB. voYSEY. That’s a pity. 

MB. GEOBGE BOOTH, [with a flattering smile.] Well, 
he’s not his father and never will be. What’s the time? 

MR. VOYSEY. [vnth inappropriate thoughtfulness,] 
Twenty to ten. 

MB. GEORGE BOOTH. 1 must be trotting. 

MR. VOYSEY. It’s very early. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. Oh, and I’ve not said a word 
to Mrs. Voysey . . 

As he goes to the door he meets Edward, who comes 
in apparently looking for his father; at any rate 
catches his eye immediately^ while mb. booth ob- 
liviously continues. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. Will jou stroll round home with me ? 
MR. VOYSEY. I can’t. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH, [mildly surprised at the short 
reply.] Well, good night. Good night, Edward. 

He trots away. 

MR. VOYSEY. Leave the rest of the table, Phoebe. 
PHOEBE. Yes, sir. 

MB. VOYSEY. You Can come back in ten minutes. 
PHOEBE and MARY depart and the door is closed. 
Atom with his son mb. voysey docs not move; his 
face grows a little keener^ thaCs all. 

MR. VOYSEY. Well, Edward? 

EDWABD starts to move restlessly abouty like a cowed 
animal in a cage; silently for a moment or two. Then 
when he speaks^ his voice is toneless and he doesnH 
look at his father. 

I should like you now, sir, if you don’t mind, 
to dmp with me ail these protestations about putting the 
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firm’s affairs straight, and all your anxieties and sacrifices 
to that end. I see now, of course . . what*a cleverer man 
than I could have seen yesterday . . that for some time, 
ever since, 1 suppose, you recovered from the first shock 
and got used to the double dealing, this hasn’t been your 
object at all. You’ve used y6ur clients* capital to produce 
yoiu* own income . . to bring us up and endow us with. 
Booth’s ten thousand pounds; what you are giving 
Ethel on her marriage . . It’s odd it never struck me 
yesterday that my own pocket money as a boy was prob- 
ably withdrawn from some client’s account. You’ve 
been very generous to us all. Father. I suppose about 
half the sum you’ve spent on us would have put things 
right. 

MR. VOYSEY. No, it would uot. 

EDW'ARi). [appealing for the truth.] Oh . . at some 
time or other! 

MR. VOYSEY. Well, if there have been good times there 
have been bad limes. At present the three hundred a 
year I’m to allow your sister is going to be rather a pull. 

EDWARD. Tliree hundred a year . . and yet you’ve 
never attempted to pul a single account straight. Since 
it isn’t lunacy, sir . . I can only conclude that you enjoy 
being in this po.sition. 

MU. VOYSEY. I have put accounts absolutely straight . . 
at the winding up of a trust for instance . . at great 
inconvenience too. And to all appearances they’ve been 
above suspicion. What's the object of all this rodomon- 
tade, Edward ? 

EDWARD. If I’m to remain in the firm, it had better 
be with a very clear understanding of things as they are. 

MR. VOYSEY. Ifirftily, not too anxiously.] Then you 
do remain? 

EDWARD [m a very low lYHce.] Yes, I remain. 

MR. VOYSEY. [quite gravely.] That’s wise of you , . 
I’m very glad, [and he is silent for a moment.] And now 
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we neednH discuss the impractical side of it any more. 

EDWARD. But 1 want to make one condition. And I 
want some information. 

MR. VOYSEY. \hi8 svMen cheerfulness relapsing again,] 
Well? 

EDWARD. Of course no one has ever discovered . . and 
no one suspects this state of things? 

MR. VOYSEY. Peacey knows. 

EDWARD. Peacey! 

MR. VOYSEY. His father found out. 

EDWARD. Oh. Does he draw hush money? 

MR. VOYSEY. [curling a little at the word.] It is my 
custom to make a little present every Christmas. Not a 
cheque . . notes in an envelope. [lie becomes benevolent] 
I don’t grudge the money . . Peacey ’s a devoted fellow. 

EDWARD. Naturally this would be a heavily taxed 
industry, [theii he smiles at his vision of the mild old ckrk.] 
Peacey! There’s another thing I want to ask, sir. Have 
you ever under stress of circumstances done worse than 
just make use of a client’s capital? You boasted to me 
yesterday that no one had ever suffered in pocket because 
of you. Is that absolutely true? 

MR. VOYSEY draws himself up, dignified and 
magniloquent 

MR. VOYSEY. My dear Edward, for the future my mind 
is open to you, you can discover for yourself how matters 
stand to-day. But I decline to gratify your curiosity 
as to what is over and done with. 

EDWARD, [with entire comprehension.] Thank you, 
sir. The condition I wish to make is that we should 
really do what we have pretended to be doing . . try and 
put the accounts straight. 

MR. VOYSEY. {with a Utile polite shrug!] I’ve no doubt 
you’ll prove an abler man of business than I. 

E9WARD. One by one. 

MB. VOYSEY.* Which one will you begin with? 
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inDWABD. I shall begin* Father* by halving the salary 
I draw from the firm. » 

MR. voYBET. I 866 . . Retrenchment and Reform. 

EDWARD. And I think you cannot give Ethel this 
five thousand pounds dowry. 

MR. VOYSEY. [shortly, with one of the quick twisU of 
his eye,] I have given my word to Denis. 

EDWARD. The money isn’t yours to give. 

MR. VOYSEY. [in an indignant crescendo^ I should 
not dream of depriving Ethel of what, as my daughter* 
she has every right to expect. I am surprised at your 
suggesting such a thing. 

EDWARD, [pale and firm.] I’m set on this* Father. 

MR. VOYSEY. Don’t be such a fool, Edward. What 
would it look like . . suddenly to refuse without 
rhyme or reason? What would old Tregoning think? 

EDWARD, [distressed.] You could give them a reason. 

MR. VOYSEY. Perhaps you’ll mvent one. 

EDWARD. If need be, Ethel should be told the truth. 

MR. VOYSEY. What! 

EDWARD. 1 know it would hurt her. 

MR. VOYSEY. And Denis told too, I suppose? 

EDWARD. Father, it is my duty to do whatever is 
nccessar}’ to i)revent this. 

MR. VOYSEY. It’ll be necessary to tell the nearest 
policeman. It is my duty to pay no more attention 
to these scruples of yours than a nurse pays to her child’s 
tantrums. Understand, Edward, I don’t want to f<«ce 
you to continue my partner. Come with me gladly or 
don’t come at all. 

EDWARD, [dully.] It is my duty to be of what use 1 
can to you* sir. Father, I want to save you if I can. 
He flashes into Oiis excUsmaiion of almost hroim^- 
hearted affection, MR. votbey looks at his stmfos a 
momerUandhislipqmvers, Then he steels hims^, 

MR. VOTBEY. Thank you! I have saved myself quite 
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satisfactorily for the last thirty years, and you must 
please believe that by this time 1 know my own business 
best. 

EDWABD. [hopelessly.] Let the money come some 
other way. ^ow is your own income regulated? 

MR. VOYSEY. I have a bahk balance and a cheque book, 
haven’t I? I spend what I think well to spend. What’s 
the use of earmarking this or that as my own ? You say 
none of it is my own. I might say it’s all my own. 1 think 
I’ve earned it. 

EDWARD, [anger coming on him.] That’s what I can’t 
forgive. If you’d lived poor . . if you’d really devoted 
your skill to your clients’ good and not to your aggrandise- 
ment . . then, even though things were only as they are 
now, I could have been proud of you. But, Father, 
own the truth to me, at least . . that’s my due from you, 
considering how I’m placed by all you’ve done. Didn’t 
you simply seize tliis opportunity as a means to your own 
end, to your own enriching? 

MR. VOYSEY. [with o sledge hammer irony.] Cer- 
tainly. I sat that morning in my father’s office, studying 
the helmet of the policeman in the street below, and 
thinking what a glorious path 1 had happened on to 
wealth and honour and renown. [Then he begins to bully 
EDWARD in the kindliest way,] My dear boy, you evi- 
dently haven’t begun to grasp the A. B. C. of my position. 
What has carried me to victory? The confidence of my 
clients. What has earned that confidence ? A decent life, 
my integrity, my brains ? No, my reputation for wealth . . 
that, and nothing else. Business now-a-days is run on the 
lines oi the confidence trick. What makes old George 
Booth so glad to trust me with every penny he posses^ ? 
Not affection . . he’s never cared for anything in his 
Iffe but his collection of prints. No; he imagines that 
1 hf ve as big a stake in the country, as he calls It, as he 
has and he’s ^perfectly happy. 
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EDWABD. [stupejiedt helpless.] So he’s involved! 

MB. VOYSEY. Of course he’s involved, and he’s always 
after high interest too . . it’s little one makes out of him. 
But there’s a further question here, Edward. Should I 
have had confidence in myself, if I’d remained a poor man ? 
No, I should not. You milst either be the master of 
money or its servant. And if one is not opulent in one’s 
daily life one loses that wonderful . . financier’s touch. 
One must be confident oneself . . and I saw from the 
first that I must inspire confidence. My whole public 
and private life has tended to that. All my surround- 
ings . . you and your brothers and sisters that I have 
bnuight into, and up, and put out in the world 
so worthily . . you in your turn inspire confidence. 

EDWARD. Not our worth, not our abilities, nor our 
virtue's, but the fact that we travel first class and ride in 
hansoms. 

MR, VOYSEY. [impatientJy.] Well, I haven’t organised 
Society upon a basis of wealth. 

EDWARD. Is every single {)erson who trusts you in- 
volved in your system? 

MR. VOYSEY. What new hole are you finding to pick 
in my conduct? 

EDWARD. My mind travelled naturally from George 
Booth with his big income to old Nursie with her savings 
which she brought you to invest. You’ve let those be, at 
least. 

MR. VOYSEY. I never troublctl to invest them . . it 
wasn't worth while. 

EDWARD. Father! 

MR. VOYSEY. D’you know what she brought me ? . . 
five hundred pounds. 

EDWARD. That’s damnable. 

MR. voYSEi* . Indeed. I give her seventy five pounds a 
year for it. Would you like to take charge of that accojunt, 
Edward? I'll give you five hundred to invest to-morrow. 
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EDWARD, hopelesslj/ beaten^ fcdls into an almost 
comic slfite of despair, 

EDWARD. My dear Father, putting every moral ques- 
tion aside . . it’s all very well your playing Robin Hood 
in this magnificent manner; but have you given a moment’s 
thought to the sort of inheritance you’ll be leaving me? 

MB. VOYSEY. [pleased for the first time.] Ah! That is 
a question you have every right to ask. 

EDWARD. If you died to-morrow could we pay eight 
shillings in the pound . or seventeen . . or five? Do 
you know? 

MB. VOYSEY. And my answer is, that by your help 
I have every intention, when I die, of leaving a will behind 
me of property to you all running into sbt figures. D’you 
think I’ve given my life and my talents to this money 
making for a less result than that ? I’m fond of you all . . 
and I want you to be proud of me . . and I mean that 
the name of Voysey shall be carried high in the world by my 
children and grandchildren. Don’t you be afraid, Edward. 
Ah, you lack experience, my boy , . you’re not full grown 
yet . . your impulses are a bit chaotic. You emotionalise 
over your work, and you reason about your emotions. You 
must sort yourself. You must realise that money making 
is one thing, and religion another, and family-life a third . . 
and that if we apply our energies whole-heartedly to each 
of these in turn, and realise that different laws govern 
each, that there is a different end to be served, a different 
ideal to be striven for in each, — 

His coherence is saved by the sudden appearance 
of his wife^ who comes round the door smiliny 
* benignly. Not in the least put out, in fact a little 
relieved, he greets her with an affecHonaie shout, for 
she is very deaf 

MR. VOYSEY. Hullo, Mother! 

M^. VOYSEY. Oh, there you are, Trench. Fve been 
dea^ted. 
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MR. VOYSEY. George Booth gone? 

MRS. VOYSEY. Are you talking business? Perhaps you 
donH want me. 

MR. VOYSEY. No, no . . no business. 

MBS. VOYSEY. [who has not looked for his answer.] I 
suppose the others are in the billiard room. 

MR. VOYSEY. [vociferously.] We’re not talking busi- 
ness, old lady. 

EDW'ARD. ril be off, sir. 

MR. VOYSEY. [genial as usual] Why don’t you stay ? 
I’ll come up with you in the morning. 

EDWARD. No, thank you, sir. 

MR. VOYSEY. Then I shall be up about noon to- 
morrow. 

EDWARD. Good-night, Mother. 

MRS. VOYSEY placcs a plump kindly hand on his 
arm and looks up affectionaiely. 

MRS. VOYSEY. You look tired. 

EDWARD. No, Fm not. 

MRS. VOYSEY. What did you say? 

EDWARD, [too u'eary to repeat himself] Nothing, 
Mother dear. 

He kisses her cheeky while she kisses the air. 

MR. VOYSEY. Good-night, my boy. 

Then he goes. mrs. voysey is carrying her Notes 
and Queries, This is a dear old lady^ looking older 
too than probably she is. Placid describes her. She 
has had a life of little joys and cares^ has never 
measured herself against the worlds never even gues- 
iioned the shajw and size of the little comer of it in 
which she lives. She has loved an irdidgenf 
husband and Ixmtc eight children, six of them sur- 
viving, healthy. That is her history. 

MRS. voysey. George Booth went some time ago. He 
said he thought you’d taken a ch3i walking rouhd^ the 
garden. 
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BIB. VOYSEY. I’m all right. 

BIBS. voYSE^. D’you think you have? 

MB. VOYSEY. [in her ear.] No. 

MRS. VOYSEY. You should be careful, Trench. What 
did you put on? 

MR. VOYSEY. Nothing. O 

MRS. VOYSEY. How Very foolish! Let me feel your 
hand. You are quite feverish. 

MR. VOYSEY. [affectL 07 iately.] You’re a fuss-box, old lady. 

MRS. VOYSEY. [coquettiug with him.] Don’t be rude, 
Trench. 

HONOR descends upon them. She is well into 
that nightly turmoil of putimg everything and 
everybody to rights which always precedes her bed- 
time. She carries a shawl which she clasps round 
her mother's shoidders, her mind and gaze already on 
the next thing to he done. 

HONOR. Mother, you left your shawl in the drawing- 
room. Can they finish clearing? 

MB. VOYSEY. [arranging the folds of the shawl with real 
tenderness.] Now wdio’s careless! 

PHOEBE comes into the room. 

HONOR. Phoebe, finish here and then you must bring 
in the tray for Mr. Hugh. 

MRS. VOYSEY. [having looked at the shawU and honor, 
and connected the matter in her mind.] Thank you Honor. 
You’d better look after your Father; he’s been walking 
round the garden without his cape. 

honor. Papa! 

MR. VOYSEY. Phoebe, you get that little kettle and 
boil if, and brew me some hot whiskey and water, I shall 
be all right. 

HONOR. IfiuUering more than ever.] I’ll get it. 
Where’s the w^hiskey? And Hugh coming back at ten 
o’clock with no dinner. No wonder his work goes wrong* 
Here it is! Papa you do deserve to be ill. 
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Clasping the whiskey decanter ^ she is off again, mbs. 
VOYSET sits at the dinner table and adjusts her 
speeiacles. She returns to Notes and Queries, one 
elbow firmly planted and her plump hand against 
her plump check. This is her favourite attitude; 
and she is apt, when reading, to soliloquise in her 
deaf woman's voice. At least, whether she con- 
siders it soliloquy or conversation, is not easy to 
discover, mr . voysey stands with his back to 
the fire, grumbling and pulling faces. 

MRS. VOYSEY. This is a very perplexing correspon- 
dence about the Cromwell family. One can’t deny the 
man had go(xl blood in him . . his grandfather Sir Henry, 
his uncle Sir Oliver . . and it’s diflScult to discover where 
the taint crept in. 

MR. VOYSEY. There’s a pain in my back. I believe 
I strained myself putting in all those strawberry plants. 
MARY, the house parlour maid carries in a tray of 
warmed-up dinner for huou and plants it on the 
table. 

MRS, VOYSEY. Yes, but then how was it he came to 
disgrace himself so? I Indieve the family disa]>peared. 
Regicide is a rtnit and branch curse. You must read this 
letter signed C. W. A. . . it’s quite interesting. There’s 
a misprint in mine about the first umbrella maker . . now 
where was it . . (fmd so the dear lady wiU ramble on 
indefinitely.] 
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The dining room holes very different in the white light 
of a July noon. Moreover on this 'particular day, 
it isnH even Us normal self. There is a peculiar 
luncheon spread on the table. The embroidered chih 
is placed comerwise and on it are dccanUrs of port 
and sherry; sandwiches, biscuits and an uncut cake; 
two Utile piles of plates and one little pile of napkins. 
There are no table decorations and indeed the whole 
room has been made as bare and as tidy as possible. 
Such preparathns denote one of the recognised 
English festivities, and the appearance of phoebe, 
the maid, who has just completed them, the set 
solemnity of her face and the added touches of black 
to her dress and cap, suggest that this is probably 
a funeral. When mart comes in the fact that she 
has evidently been crying and that she decorously 
does not raise her voice above an unpleasant whisper 
makes it quite certain. 

MAHY. Phoebe, they’re coming . . and I forgot one 
of the blinds in the drawing room. 

PHOEBE. Well, pull it up quick and make yourself 
scarce. 1*11 open the door. 

MABY got rid of, phoebe composes her face still more 
rigorously into the aspect of formal grief and with a 
' touch to her apron as well goes to admit the funeral 
party. The first to enter are mbs. voysey and mb. 
BOOTH, she on his arm; and the fact that she is in 
widow's weeds makes the occasion clear. The litUs 
old man leads his old friend very tenderly. 

MR. OEOBOE aBootr. Will you come in ha's? 

• 183 
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MBS. VOYSEY. Thank you. 

With great solicitude he pvis her irf a chair; then 
takes her hand. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. Now I’ll intrude no longer. 

MRS. VOYSEY. You’ll Uike some lunch?# 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. No. 

MRS. VOYSEY. Not a glass of wine? 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. If there’s anything I can do 
just send round. 

MRS. VOYSEY. Thank you. 

He reaches the door, only to he met by the Major 
and his wife. lie shakes hands with them both. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. My dear Emily! My dear Booth! 
EMILY is a homely, 'patient, pale little woman of 
about thirty fire. She looks smaller than usual in 
her heavy black dress and is meeker than ‘usual on an 
occasion oftJi is kind. The Major on the other hand, 
though his grief is most sincere, has an irresistible 
air of being resixmsible for, and indeed rather proud 
of the whole affair. 

BOOTH. I think it all went off as he would have 
wished. 

MU. GEORGE BOOTH. [fccUng that he is called on for 
|>rawc.] Great credit . . great credit. 

He makes anothtT attempt to escape and is stopped 
this time by tuenchahd voysey, to whom he is 
CTiending a hand and beginning his formula. But 
TREXCHAUD .'(peaks first. 

TRE.NCHAUD. Have you the right time? 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH, [taken aback and fumbling for his 
I think so . . 1 make it fourteen minutes to 
one. [he seises die occasion.] Trenchard, as a very old 
and dear friend of yoin father’s, you won’t mind me saying 
how glad I was llxal you were present to-day. , Death 
closes all. Indeed . . it must be a great regret to 

you that you did not see him before . . before . . 
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TRENCHARD. [Aw cold cye freezing this little gtish,] I 
don’t think hd asked for me. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH, [stopiiered.] No? No! Well . . 
well. . . 

At (hit third attempt to depart he actually collides 
with someone in the doorway. It is hugh voysey. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. My dear II Ugh . . I won’t intrude. 
Quite determined to escape he grasps his hand, gasps 
out his formula and is off. trenchard and hugh, 
eldest and youngest .son, are as unlike each other as it 
is possible for voyseys la be, but that isn*t very 
unlike, trenchard has in excclsis the cocksure 
manner of the succcssfid barrister; hugh the rather 
sweet though querulous air of diffulence and scepticism 
belonging to the unsuccessful man of letters or artist. 
The self-respect of trenchard’s appearance is 
immense, and he cultivates that air of concentration 
upon any trivial matter, or even upon nothing at all, 
which will some day make him an impressive figure 
upon the Bench, hugh is always vague, searching 
Heaven or the comers of the room for inspiration, 
and even on this occasion his tie is abominably 
crooked. The inspis.sa*cd gloom of this assembly, 
to which each member of the family as he arrives 
adds his share, is unbelievable. Instinct apparently 
leads them to reproduce as nearly as possible the 
appearance and conduct of the corpse on which their 
minds are fixed, hugh is depressed partly at the 
inadequacy of his grief: trenchard conscientiously 
. preserves an air of the indifference which he feels; 
BOOTH stands statuesque at the mantelpiece; while 
EMILY is by MRS. voYSEnr, whose face in its quiet 
grief is nevertheless a mirror of many happy 
■ memories of her husband. 

BOOTH. I wouldn’t hang over her, Emily. 
mitLY. No,' o| course not. 
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Apologeticallyy she sits by the table, 
TRENCHAHD. I hope youT wife is well, •Hugh? 

HUGH. Thank you, Trench: I think so. Beatrice 
is in America . . on business. 

TBENCHARD. Really! » 

There comes in a small, well groomed, hvUet headed 
boy in Eions. This is the Major *8 eldest son. 
Looking scared and solemn he goes straight to his 
mother. 

EMILY. Now be very quiet, Christopher . . 

Then denis tregoning appears. 

THENCHARD. Oh, Trcgoning, did you bring Honor 
back? 

DENIS. Yes. 

BOOTH, [at th£ table.] A glass of wine, Mother. 

MRS. VOYSEY. What? 

BOOTH hardly knov^s hov^ to turn his whisper decor- 
ously into enough of a shout for his mother to hear. 
But he manages it. 

BOOTH. Have a glass of wine? 

MRS. VOYSEY. Sherry, please. 

While he pours it out with an air of its being medicine 
on this occasion and not wine at all, edward comes 
quickly into the room, his face very set, his mind 
olmcushj on other matters than the funeral. No one 
speaks to him for the moment and he has time to 
observe them all. trenohard is continuing his 
talk to DENIS. 

TRENCHAHD. Give my love to Ethel. Is she ill that— 
TREGONING. Not csactly, but she couldn’t very .well 
be with us. I thought perhaps you might have heard. 
We’re expecting . . 

lie hesitates with the bashfulness of a yomg husband. 
THENCHARD helps him out vcUh a citizen*s bow of 
respect for a citisen^s duty. * 

TRENCHAHD. Indeed. I congratulate you. 1 fa<^ all 
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will be well. Please give my love . . my best love to Ethel 

BOOTH, [in* an awful voice,] Lunch, Emily ? 

EHiLY. [scared.] I suppose so, Booth, thank you. 

BOOTH. I think the boy had better run away and 
play . . [he checks himself on the word.] Well, take a 
book and keep quiet; d’ye* hear me, Christopher? 

CHRiSTOPHEH, who looks mcapoble of a sound, gazes 
at his father with round eyes, emily whispers 
** Library*' to him and adds a kiss in acknowledge- 
ment of his good behaviour. After a moment he 
slips out, thankfully. 

EDWARD. How’s Ethel, Denis? 

TREGONiNG. A littlc smashed, of course, but no harm 
done. 

ALICE MAITLAND comcs in, brisk and husincsslUce; 
a Utile impatient of this universal cloud of mourning, 

AUCE. Edward, Honor has gone to her room, I want 
to take her some food and make her eat it. She’s very 
upset. 

EDWARD. Make her drink a glass of wine, and say it is 
necessary she should come down here. And d’you mind 
not coming back yourself, Alice? 

ALICE, [her eyebrows up.] Certainly, if you wish. 

BOOTH, [overhearing.] What’s this? What’s this? 
Alice gets her glass of wine and goes. The Major 
is suddenly full of importance. 

BOOTH. What is this, Edward? 

EDWARD. 1 have something to say to you all. 

BOOTH, What? 

EDWARD. Well, Booth, you’U hear when I say it 

BOOTH. Is it business? . . because 1 think this is 
scarcely the time for business. 

EDWARD. Why ? 

BOOTH. Do you find it easy and reverent to descend 
fro*ii your natural grief to the consideration of 
nuHiey . . ? I ^o not [he finds trenchabd of hds 
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elbow.] I hope you are getting some lunch* Trenchaid. 

EDWABD. This is business and more ^han business, 
Booth. I choose now, because it is something I wish to say 
to the family, not write to each individually . . and it will 
be difficult to get us all together again. * 

BOOTH, [deiermined at any rate to give his sanction.] 
Well, 'rrenchard, as Edward is in the position of trustee — 
executor . . 1 don’t know your terms . . I suppose 
there’s nothing more to be said. 

TitENCHARD. I don’t scc what your objection is. 

BOOTH, [with some superiority.] Don’t you ? I should 
not have called myself a sentimental man, but . . 

EDWARD. You had better stay, Denis; you represent 
Ethel. 

TREGONiNG. [who kos not heard the beginning of this 
Why? . . 

HONOR has obediently come down from her room. She 
is pale and thin, shaken with grief and worn out 
besides; for needless to say the brunt of her father*s 
illness, the brunt of everything has been on her. Six 
weeks nursing, part of it hopeless, will exhaust 
anyone. Her handkerchief to her eyes and every 
minute or two she cascades tears. Edward goes 
and affectionately puis his arm round her. 

EDWARD. My dear Honor, I am sorry to be so .. so 
merciless. There! . . there! [he hands her into the 
room; Oten shuts the door; then turns and once more 
surveys the family, who this time mostly return the complu 
meni. Then he says shortly.] I think you might all sit 
down. [Rw/ he goes close to his mother and speaks .very 
distinctly, very khully.] Mother, we’re all going to have a 
little necessar}' talk over matters . . now, because it’s 
most convenient. I hope it won’t . . I hope you don’t 
mind. Will you come to the table? 

MR8. VOYSEY looks up OS if Understanding more &\afi 
he says. 
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MBS. VOYSEY. Edward . . 

EDWARD. Yes, mother ? 

BOOTH, [commandingly^ You’ll sit here, mother, of 
course. 

He places her in her accustomed chair at the foot 
of the table. One by one the others sit down, edwakd 
apparently last. But then he discovers that hugh 
has lost himself in a comer of the room and is gazing 
into vacancy. 

EDWARD. Hugh, would you mind attending? 

HUGH. What is it? 

EDWARD. There’s a chair. 

HUGH takes it. Then for a minute — while edw a r d is 
trying to frame in coherent sentences what he must 
say to them — for a minute there is silence, broken 
only by honor’s sniffs, which culminate at last 
in a noisy little cascade of tears. 

BOOTH. Honor, control yourself. 

And to emphasise his own perfect control he kelps 
himself majestically to a glass of sherry. Then 
says . . 

booth. Well, Edward ? 

EDWARD. I’ll come straight to the point which concerns 
you. Our father’s will gives certain sums to you all . . the 
gross amount something over a hundred thousand pounds. 
There will be no money. 

He can get no further than the bare statement, which 
is received only with varying looks of bewilderment, 
until MRS, VOYSEY, discovering nothing from their 
. faces, breaks this second silence. 

MRS. VOYSEY. I didn’t hear. 

HUGH, [in his mother's ear.] Edward says there's 
no money. 

TRENCHARD. \pfecisely.] I think you said .. 'will be.* 
kiooTH. [in a tone of mitigated thunder.] Why will 
there be no ^(^ey? 
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BPWABD. [letting himself go.] Because every penny by 
right belongs to those clients whom our fsfther spent hb 
life in defrauding. When I say defrauding, I mean it in 
its worst sense . . swindling . . thieving. I have been 
in the swim of it, for the past year . . oh, you don’t know 
the sink of iniquity . . and \herefore I mean to collect 
every penny, any money that you can give me; put the firm 
into bankruptc}'*, pay back all these people what we can. 
m stand my trial . . it‘ll come to that with me . . and as 
soon as possible, [he pauses^ partly for breathy and glares 
at them all.] Are none of you going to speak? Qiute 
right, what is there to be said! [Then with a gentle after^ 
thought] I’m sorry to hurt you, mother. 

The VOYSEY family is simply buried deep by this 
avalanche of horror, mrs. voysey, though^ who 
has been watching edward closely^ says very 
calmly. 

MRS. VOYSEY. I Can't hear quite all you say, but I 
guess what it is. You don’t hurt me, Edward . . I have 
known of thi.s for a long time. 

EDWARD, [with almost a cry.] Oh, mother, did he 
know you knew? 

MR.S. VOYSEY. What do you say? 

TRENCHARD. [collccted and dry.] I may as well tell 
you, Edward, I sus|)ected everything wasn’t right about 
the lime of my last quarrel with my father. Of course, I 
look Ciue not to pursue my suspicions. Was falher aware 
that you knew. Mother? 

MTW. voTSFi'. We never discussed it. There w’as once 
a great danger , . when you were all younger . . of. hb 
being foiuid out. But we never discussed it, 

EDW'AiiD. [sw’flfWimjf a fresh bitterness^ I’m glad 
it bn’t such a shock to all of you. 

HUGH, [olitv to a dramatic aspect of the matter.] 
My God . . before the earth has settled on kb 
grave! 
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EDWARD. I thought it wrong to postpone telling you. 
HONOB^f/w word swindling having spelt itself otd 
inker mind, at last gives way to a burst of piteous 
grief 

HONOB. C^h, poor papa! . . poor papa! 

EDWARD, [comforting her kindly^ Honor, we shall 
want your help and advice. 

The Majof has recovered from the shock, to swell 
with importance. It being necessary to make an 
impression he instinctively turns first to his 
wife. 

BOOTH. I think, Emily, there was no need for you to 
have been present at this exposure, and that now you had 
better retire. 

EMILY. Very well, Booth. 

&he gets up to go, conscious of her misdemeanour. 
Bui as she reaches the door, an awful thought strikes 
the Major. 

BOOTH. Good Heavens . . I hope the servants haven’t 
been listening! See where they are, Emily . . and keep 
them away, distract them. Open the door suddenly; 
[she does so, more or less, and there is no one behind if.] 
That’s all right. 

Having watched his udfe^s departure, he tv/ms 
with gravity to his brother. 

BOOTH. 1 have said nothing as yet, Edward. 1 am 
thinking. 

TRENCHARD. [a UtUe impatient at this exhibition.] 
That’s the worst of these family practices . . a lot of money 
knocking around and no audit ever required. The wonder 
to me is to find an honest solicitor at all. 

BOOTH. Really, Trenchard! 

TRENCHARD. Well, the more able a man is the less 
the word Honesty bothers him . . and the Pater was an 
abl^ man. 

EDWARD. 1^ thought that a year ago, Trenchard. I 
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thought that at the worst he was a splendid criminal. 

BOOTH. Really . . really, Edward! i 

EDWARD. And everything was to come right ih the 
end . . we were all to be in reality as wealthy and as 
prosperous as we have .seemed to be all the.^e years. But 
when he fell ill . . towards the last he couldn’t keep the 
facts from me any longer. 

TRENCiiARD. And tliosc are? 

EDWARD. Laughable. You wouldn’t believe there 
were .such fools in the world as some of these wretched 
clients have been. I tell you the firm’s funds were just 
a lucky bag into wliieh he dipped. Now sometimes their 
money doesn't even cxi.st. 

BOOTH. Where’s it gone? 

EDWARD, [eery directly.] You’ve been living on it. 

BOOTH. Good God! 

TRKNCUAHD. What Can you pay in the pound? 

EDW'ARD. Without help? . . six or seven shillings, I 
daresay. But we must do belter than that. 

To which there uo resfwtwe, 

BOOTH. All this is very dreadful. Does it mean 
beggary for the whole family? 

EDWARD. Yes, it should. 

TRENCH AHD. [.sharply.] Nonsense. 

EDWARD. Ijoininy iftsuc at onct .] WTiat right have wc 
to n thing we j>ossess ? 

TRENCHARD, IIo didn’t make you an allowance, Booth 
. , your capital’s your own, isn’t it ? 

BOOTH, [awkwardly jdaced between the tioo of them.] 
Really . . 1— I suppose so. 

TRKNCHARD, Then lhal's all right. 

EDWARD, It’s stolen money. 

TRENCIIARD. Booth tcK>k it in good faith. 

BOOTH. 1 should hope so. 

EDWMRD. [dwelling cm the word*.] It’s stolen mopey. 

BOOTH. [btMing with dUtrees,] 1 say, what ought 1 to do ? 
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TRENCHAHD. Do . . my dear Booth? Nothing. 

EDWARD. [y)ith great indignation.] Trenchard, we 
owe reparation — 

TRENCHARD [readily.] To whom? From which ac- 
count was Booth’s money taken? 

EDWARD, fside tracked foi the moment] I don’t know 
. . I daresay from none directly. 

TRENCHARD. Vfery Well then! 

EDWARD, [grieved.] Trenchard, you argue as he did — 

TRENCHARD. Nonsciise, my dear Edward. The law 
will take anything it has a right to and all it can get; you 
needn’t be afraid. There’s no obligation, legal or moral, 
for us to throw our pounds into the wreck that they may 
become pence. 

EDWARD. I can hear him. 

TRENCHARD. But what about your own position . . 
can we get you clear? 

EDWARD. That doesn't matter. 

booth’s head has been turning incessantly from 
one to the other and by this he is just a bristle of 
alarm. 

BOOTH. But I say, you know, tliis is awful! Will this 
have to be made public? 

TRENCHARD. No help for it. 

The Major's jaw drops; he is speechless, mbs. 
VOYSEY ’s dead voice steals in. 

MBS. VOYSEY. What i.s all thi.s? 

TRENCHARD. Edward wishes us to completely beggar 
ourselves in order to pay back to every client to whom 
father owed a pound perhaps ten shillings instead of seven. 

MHiS. VOYSEY. He will find that my estate has been 
kept quite separate. 

EDWARD hides his face in his hands. 

TRENCHARD. I’m Very glad to hear it, Mother. 

MRS. VOYSEY. When Mr. Barnes died your father 
agre^ to app<^tmg another trustee. 
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TREOONiNQ, [diffidently.] I suppose, Edward, I’m 
inyolved. , 

EDWARD, [lifting his head quickly!] Denis, I hope not. 
I didn’t know that anything of yours — 

TREOONINQ. Ycs . . aU tliat I got under my aunt’s 
will. . 

EDWARD. You see how things are . . I’ve discovered 
no trace of that. We’ll hope for the bAt. 

TREGONING. [setting his teeth.] It can’t be helped. 
MAJOR BOOTH Icans over the table and speaks in 
the loudest of whispers. 

BOOTH. Let me advise you to say nothing of this to 
Ethel at such a critical time. 

TREGONING. Thank you, Booth, naturally I shall not. 
nuGH,6y a series of contort ions ^ has lately been giving 
exddcnce of a desire or intention to say something, 
EDW’ARD. Well, what is it, Hugh ? 

HUGH. 1 liave been wondering . . if he can hear this 
conversation. 

Up to noxo it has all been meaningless to honor, 
in her neriwis dilapidation, but this remark brings 
a fresh burst of tears. 

HONOR. Oh, poor papa . . poor papa! 

MRS. VOYSEY. I think ril go to my room. I can’t 
hear what any of you are saying. Edward can tell me 
afterwards. 

EDWARD. Wo\ild you like to go too. Honor? 

HONOR, [through her ^5^.] Yes, please, I would. 
TREGONING. Aiid I’ll get out, Edward. WTiatever 
you think fit to do . . Oh, well, I suppose there’s odiy 
one thing to be done. 

EDWARD. Only that 

TREGONING. 1 wish I Were in a better position as to 
work, !(w Ethel’s sake and — and the child’s. 

EDWARD. Shall 1 speak to Trendiard? 

TREGONING. No . . he knows 1 eiist in a wig" and 
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gown. If I can be useful to him, he’ll be useful to me, I 
daresay. Gobd bye, Hugh. Good bye, Booth. 

By this time mrs. voysey and honor have been got 
Old of the room: tregoninq follows them. So the 
four krolhers are left together, hugh is 'Vacant, 
EDWARD does not spea/c, booth looks at trenchard, 
who settles himself to acquire information. 

TRENCHARD. Mow long have things been WTong? 

EDWARD. He told me the trouble began in his father’s 
time and that he’d been battling with it ever since. 

TRENCHARD. [smUing.] Oh, come now . . that’s im- 
possible. 

EDWARD. But I believed him! Now I look tlirough 
his papers I can find only one irregularity that’s more than 
ten years old, and that’s only to do with old George 
Booth’s business. 

booth. But the Pater never touched his money . . 
why, he was a personal friend. 

EDWARD. Did you hear w’hat Denis said? 

TRENCHARD. Very curious his evolving that fiction 
about his father , . I wonder why. I remember the old 
man. He was honest as the day. 

EDWARD. To gain .sympathy, I suppose. 

TRENCHARD. I think oiie can trace the pyschology of 
it deeper than that. It would add a fitness to the situ- 
ation . . his handing on to you an inheritance he had re- 
ceived. You know every criminal has a touch of the art- 
ist in him. 

HUGH, [suddenly roused.] That’s true. 

TRENCHARD. What position did you take up on the 
matter* when he told you ? 

EDWARD, [shrugging.] You know what the Pater was 
as well as I. 

TRENCHARD. Well . . what did you attempt to 
do?. 
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smaller accounts right. He said . . he said that would 
be penny wise and pound foolish. So I did what 1 could 
myself. 

TRENCHARD. With your own money ? 

EDWARD. The little I had. , 

TRENCHARD. Can you prove that you did that? 

EDWARD. I suppose I could. 

TRENCHARD. It’s a good point. ^ 

BOOTH, [not to he quite left out.] Yes, I must say — 

TRENCHARD. You ouglit to have written him a letter, 
and left the firm the moment you found out. Even then, 
legally . . ! But as he was your father. What was 
his object in telling you ? What did he expect you to do ? 

EDW'ARD. I’ve thought of every reason . . and now I 
really believe it was tlial he might have someone to boast 
to of his financial exploits. 

TRENCHARD. [appreciatively.] I daresay. 

BOOTH. Scarcely matters to boast of! 

TRENCHARD. Oh, you try playing the fool with other 
people’s money, and kee{)ing your neck out of the noose 
for twelve years. It’s not so easy. 

EDW'ARD. Then, of course, he always protested that 
things would c'ome right . . that he’d clear the firm and 
have a fortune to the good. Or that if he were not spared 
I might do it. But he must have known that was 
impossible. 

TRENCHARD. But there’s the gambler all over. 

EDWARD. Wliy, he actually look the trouble to draw 
up this will! 

TRENCHARD. That wos chUdish. 

EDWARD. I’m the sole executor. 

TRENCHARD. So I should think . . Was 1 down fmr 
anything ? 

EDWARD. No. 

TRENCHARD. [vnthout umUmeni!] How he did, hale 
mel 
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EDWABD, You're safe from the results of his affection 
anyway. ' 

TRENCHARD. What on earth made you stay in the firm 
once you knew ? 

EDWiWRD does not answer for a moment. 

EDWARD. I thought 1 might prevent things from getting 
any worse. I think 1 did . . well, I should have done 
that if he’d lived. 

TRENCHARD. You knew the risk you were running? 

EDWARD, [bowing his head.] Yes. 

TRENCHARD, the only one of the three who com- 
prehendSf looks at his brother for a moment mth 
something that might almost be admiration. Then 
he stirs himself 

TRENCHARD. I musl be off. Busincss waiting . . end 
of term, you know. 

BOOTH. Shall I walk to the station with you? 

TRENCHARD. I’ll spend a few minutes with 
Mother. \fie says^ at the door, very respectfully!] You'll 
count on my professional assistance, please, Edward. 

EDWARD, [simply.] Thank you, Trenchard. 

(So TRENCHARD gocs. And the Major, who has been 
endeavouring to fathom his final attitude, then 
comments — 

BOOTH. No heart, y’know! Great brain! If it 
hadn't been for that distressing quarrel he might have 
saved our poor father. Don’t you think so, Ed- 
ward? 

EDWARD. Perhaps. 

HUGH, [giving vent to his thoughts at last with some- 
thing of a relish.] The more I think this out, the more 
devilishly humorous it gets. Old Booth breaking down 
by the grave . . Colpus reading the service . . 

EDWARD. Yes, the Vicar's badly hit, 

HUGH. Oh, the Pater had managed his bunnesa for 
years. 


i 
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BOOTH. Good God . . how shall we ever look old 
Booth in the face again? • 

EDWARD. I don’t worry about him; he can die quite 
comfortably enough on six shillings in the pound. It’s 
one or two of the smaller fry who will suffor* 

BOOTH. Now, just explain -to me . . I didn’t interrupt 
while Treuchard was talking . . of what exactly did this 
defrauding consist? 

EDWARD. Speculating with a client’s capital . . pocket- 
ing the gains, cutting the losses; meanwhile paying the 
client his ordinary income. 

BOOTH. So that he didn’t find it out? 

EDWARD. Quite so. 

BOOTH. In point of fact, he doesn’t suffer? 

EDWARD. lie doesn’t suffer till he finds it out. 

BOOTH. And all that’s wrong now is that some of their 
capital is missing. 

EDWARD, [half amused^ half amazed at this jyrocess 
of reasoning.] Yes, that’s all that’s wrong. 

BOOTH. What is the ah — deficit? [the word rolls from 
his tongue.] 

EDWARD. Anything between two and three hundred 
thousand pounds. 

BOOTH. [iKTy impressed and not unfavourably.] Dear 
me . . this is a big affair! 

HUGH. IfoUoieing his own line of thought] Quite 
apart from the rights and wrongs of this, only a very able 
man could have kept a straight face to the world 
all these years, as the Paler did. 

BOOTH. I suppose he sometimes made money by these 
speculations. 

EDW'ABD. Very often. His own expenditure was heavy, 
as you know. 

BOOTH, [with gratitude for favours received.] He was 
a very generous man. 

HUGH. Did nobody ever suspect him ? 
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EDWABD. ,You see, Hugh, when there was any danger . . 
when a trust had to be wound up . . he'd make a great 
effort and put the accounts straight. 

BOOTH. Then he did put some accounts straight? 

EDWARD. *Yes, when he couldn't help himself. 

BOOTH looks very enquiring and then squares him- 
self up to, the subject 

BOOTH. Now look here, Edward. You told us that 
he told you that it was the object of his life to put these 
accounts straight. Then you laughed at that. Now you 
tell me that he did put some accounts straight. 

EDWARD, [wearily.] My dear Booth, you don’t 
understand. 

BOOTH. Well, let me understand . . I am anxious to 
understand. 

EDWARD. We can't pay ten shillings in the pound. 

BOOTH. That’s very dreadful. But do you know that 
there wasn't a time when we couldn’t have paid five? 

EDWARD, [acquiescent.] I don’t know. 

BOOTH. Very well then! If what he said was true about 
his father and all that . . and why shouldn’t w^e believe 
him if we can? . . and he did effect an improvement, 
that's all to his credit. Let us at least be just, Edward. 

EDW'ARD. [patiently polite.] I am very sorry to appear 
unjust. He has left me in a rather unfortunate 
position. 

BOOTH. Yes, his death was a tragedy. It seems to me 
that if he had been spared he might have succeeded 
at length in this tremendous task and restored to us our 
family honour. 

EDWARD. Yes, Booth, he spoke very feelingly of that. 

BOOTH. [Irony lost upon him.] I can well believe it. 
And 1 can tel! you that now . . I may be right or I may 
be wrong . . I am feeling far less concerned about the 
cheats’ mon^ than I am at the terrible blow to the Family 
iduch this exposure wiU strike. Money, after all, can 
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to a certain extent be done without . . but Honour — 
Thi$ is too much for edwabd. 

EDWABD. Our honour! Does one of you mean to give 
me a single penny towards undoing all the wrong that has 
been done ? * 

BOOTH. I take Trcnchard’s word for it that that 
would be illegal. ^ 

EDWARD. Well . . don’t talk to me of honour. 

BOOTH, [somewhat nettled at this outburst] I am 
speaking of the public exposure. Edward, can’t that be 
prevented ? 

EDWARD, [loiih quick suspicion.] IIow? 

BOOTH. Well . . how was it being prevented before 
he died — ^before w’e knew anything about it? 

EDWARD, [appealing to the spirits that watch over him!] 
Oh, listen to this! First Trenchard . . and now you! 
You’ve the poivson in your blood, every one of you. Who 
am I to talk? I daresay so have I. 

BOOTH, [reprovingly.] I am beginning to think that 
you have worked yourself into rather an hysterical state 
over this unhappy business. 

EDWARD, [rating him.] Perhaps you’d have been 
glad . . glad if I’d held my tongue and gone on lying and 
cheating . . and married and begotten a son to go on 
lying and cheating after me . . and to pay you your 
interest . . your interest in the lie and the cheat. 

BOOTH, [with siatesmandike ca/m.] Look here, Edward* 
this rhetoric is exceedingly out of place. The simple 
question before us is , . ^Miat is the best course to pursue ? 

EDWARD. There is no question before us. Thfere’s 
only one course to pursue. 

BOOTH, [crushingly.] You will let me speak, please. 
In so far as our p<x)r father was dishonest to his clients, 
I pray that he may be for^ven. In so far as he. spent 
his life honestly endeavouring to right a wrong which he 
had found already committed . . lf(Hgivehim. 1 admire 
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him, Edward. And I feel it my duty to — er— reprobate 
most strongljr the — er — ^gusto with which you have been 
holding him up in memory to us . . ten minutes after we 
have stood round his grave . . as a monster of wickedness. 
I think I may say 1 knew him as well as you . . better. 
And . . thank God! . . there was not between him and 
me this — this unhappy business to warp my judgment of 
him. warms to his subject.] Did you ever know a 
more charitable man . . a larger-hearted? He was a 
faithful husband . . and what a father to all of us, putting 
us out into the world and fully intending to leave us 
comfortably settled there. Further . . as I see this 
matter, Edward . . when as a young man he was told 
this terrible secret and entrusted with such a frightful 
task . . did he turn his back on it like a coward? No. 
He went through it heroically to the end of his life. And 
as he died I imagine there was no more torturing thought 
than that he had left his work unfinished, [he is very 
satisfied with this peroration.] And now if all these 
clients can be kept receiving their natural income and if 
Father’s plan could be carried out of gradually replacing 
the capital — 

EDWARD at this raises his head and stares with horror. 

EDWARD. You’re appealing to me to carry on this . . 
Oh, you don’t know what you’re talking about! 

The Major^ having talked himself hack to a proper 
eminence remains good-tempered. 

BOOTH. Well, I’m not a conceited man . . but I do 
think that I can understand a simple financial problem 
when it has been explained to me. 

EDWARD. You don’t know the nerve . . the unscrupu> 
lous daring it requires to — 

BOOTH. Of course, if you’re going to argue round your 
own incompetence — 

EDWABD. [very straight.] D’you want your legacy? 

BOOTH, dignity.] In one moment 1 shall ^ 
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very angry. Here am I doing my best to Mp you and 
your clients . . and there you sit imputing to me the most 
sordid motives. Do you suppose 1 should touch or allow 
to be touched the money which father has left us till 
every client’s claim was satisfied ? ♦ 

EDWARD. My dear Booth,* I’m sure you mean well — 

BOOTH. I’ll come down to your office and work with 
you. 

At this cheerful prospect even poor edward canH 
help smiling, 

EDWARD. Why, you’d be found out at once. 

BOOTH, [feeling that it is a chance /os/.] Well, 
of course the Pater never consulted me. I only know 
what I feel ought to be possible. I can but make the 
suggestion. 

At this point trenchard looks round the door to 
say . . 

TRENCHARD. Are you coming, Booth 

BOOTH. Yes, certainly. I’ll talk this over with Tren- 
chard. [as he gets up and automatically stiffens^ he is re- 
minded of the occasion and his zmee drops,] I say . . w'e’ve 
been speaking very loud. You must do nothing rash. 
I’ve no doubt I can devise something which will obviate . . 
and then I’m sure I shall convince you . . [glancing into 
the hall he apparently catches trenchard’s impatient eye, 
for he departs abruptly saying . . ] All right, Trenchard, 
you’ve eight minutes. 

booth’s departure Icairs HUGH, at any ro/e, really 
at his ea.^e, 

HUGH. What an experience for you, Edward! 

EDW’ARD. [bitterly.] And I feared wliat the shock 
might be to you all! Booth has made a good recovery. 

HUGH. You wouldn’t have him miss such a chance 
of booming at us all. 

EDW'ARD. It’s strange the number of people who bcKeve 
you can do right by means which they l^ow to be wrong. 
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HUGH. [tMng great interest in this,] Come, what do 
we know about right and wrong? Let’s say legal and 
illegal. You’re so down on the Governor because he has 
trespassed against the etiquette of your own profession. 
But now he’» dead . . and if there weren’t the disgrace 
to think of . . it’s no use ^he rest of us pretending to 
feel him a criminal, because we don’t. Which just shows 
that money . . ahd property — 

At this point he becomes conscious that Alice Mait- 
land is standing behind him, her eyes fixed on 
his brother. So he interrupts himself to ask . . 

HUGH, D’you want to speak to Etiward? 

ALICE. Please, Hugh, 

HUGH. I’ll go. 

He goes, a little martyrlike, to conclude the evolution 
of his theory in soliloquy; his usual fate. ALICE 
still looks at edward vriih soft eyes, and he at her 
rather appealingly. 

ALICE. Auntie has told me. 

EDWARD. He was fond of you. Don’t think worse of 
him than you can help. 

ALICE. I’m thinking of you. 

EDWARD. I may just escape. 

ALICE. So Trenchard says. 

EDWARD. My hands are clean, Alice. 

ALICE. \her voice falling lovingly. 1 I know that. 

EDWARD. Mother’s not very upset. 

ALICE. She had expected a smash • in his life 
time. 

edw'ard. I’m glad that didn’t happen. 

ALICE. Yes . . as the fault was his it won’t hurt you 
so much to stand up to the blame. 

EDWARD looks puzzled at this for a moment, then 
gives it up. 

EDWARD. I’m hurt enough now. 

AUCE. Wl^, jrhat have the boys done? It waa a 
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m^cy to tdl Honor just at this time. can grieve 
lor his death and his disgrace at the same time . . and the 
one grief lessens the other perhaps. 

EDWAED. Oh, they’re all shocked enough at the 
disgrace . . but will they open their purse^r to lessen the 
disgrace ? ^ 

ALICE. Will it seem less disgraceful to have stolen ten 
thousand pounds than twenty? 

EDWARD. I should think so. 

ALICE. I should think so, but I wonder if that’s the Law. 
If it isn’t, Trenchard wouldn’t consider the point. I’m 
sure Public Opinion doesn’t say so . . and that’s what 
Booth is considering. 

EDWARD, [with contempt.] Yes. 

ALICE, [ever so gently ironical] Well, he’s in the Army . . 
he’s almost in Society . . and he has to get on in both; 
one mustn’t blame him. Of course if the money could 
have been given up with a flourish of trumpets . . ! But 
even Uien I doubt whether the advertisement would bring 
in what it cost. 

EDWARD, [irry senot«.] But when one thinks how 
the money w’as obtained! 

ALICE. When one thinks how most money is obtained! 

EDWARD. They’ve not earned it. 

ALICE, [her eyes humorous^ If they had they might 
have given it you and earned more. Did I ever tell you 
what my guardian said to me when 1 came of age? 

EDWARD. I’m thankful your money’s not been in 
danger. 

AUCE. It might have been, but I was made to look 
alter it myself . . much against my will. My guardian 
was a person of great character and no principles, the best 
and most loveable man I’ve ever met . . I’m sorry you 
never knew him Edward . . and he said once to me . . 
You've no right to your money. You’ve not earned At or 
deserved it in any way. Thenfore don't be surprised or 
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annoyed if any enterprising person tries to get it from you. 
He has at least as much right to it as you have . . if he 
can use it better, he has more right. Shocking sentiments, 
aren't they ? No respectable man of business could own to 
them. But Tm not so sorry for some of these clients as 
you are, Edward. • 

EDWARD simkes his head, treating these paradoxes 
as they deserve. * 

EDWARD. Alice . . one or two of them will be beggared. 

ALICE, [sincere/y.] Yes, that is serious. What’s to be 
dbne? 

EDWARD. There’s old nurse . , with her poor little 
savings gone! 

ALICE. Surely those can be spared her? 

EDWARD. The Law’s no respecter of persons . . that’s 
its boast. Old Booth with more than he wants will keep 
enough. My old nurse, with just enough, may starve. But 
it’ll be a relief to clear out this nest of lies, even though one 
suffers one’s self. I’ve been ashamed to walk into that 
office, Alice . . I’ll hold my head high in prison though. 
He shakes himself stiffly erect, his chin high. ALICE 
quizzes him. 

ALICE. Edward, I’m afraid you’re feeling heroic. 

EDWARD. II 

ALICE. Don’t be so proud of your misfortune. You 
looked quite like Booth for the moment, [this effectiuUly 
removes the starch.] It will be very stupid to send you to 
prison and you must do your best to keep out [she goes 
on very practically.] We were discussing if anything could 
be done for these one or two people who’ll be beggared. 

EDWARD. Yes, Alice. I’m sorry nothing can be done 
fm* them. 

AUCB. It’s a pity. 

EDWARD. I suppose 1 was feeling heroic. I didn’t 
meui to. 

He hoi b^ome a little like a child wUh her. 
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ALICE. That’s the worst of acting on prigiciple . . one 
begins thinking of one’s attitude instead of the use of what 
one is doing. 

EDWABD. I’m exposing this fraud on principle. 

ALICE. Perhaps that’s what’s wrong. * 

EDWARD. Wrong! • 

ALICE. My dear Edward, if people are to be ruined . . ! 

EDWARD. What else is tlfere to be done? 

ALICE. Well . . have you thought? 

EDWARD. There’s nothing else to be done. 

ALICE. On principle. ‘ 

He looks at her, she is smiling, it is true, hut smiling 
quite gravely, edward is 'puzzled. Then the 
yeast of her suggestion begins to work in his mind 
slowly, perx^ersely at first. 

EDWARD, It had occurred to Booth. . . 

ALICE. Oh. anything may occur to Booth. 

EDWARD. . . In his grave concern for the family 
honour that I might quietly cheat the firm back into 
credit again. 

ALICE. How stupid of Booth! 

EDWARD. W’dl . . like my father . . Booth believes 
in himself. 

ALICE. Yes, he’s rather a credulous man. 

EDWARD, [ignoring her Utile joke.] He might have 
been lucky and have done some good. I’m a weak sort 
of creature, j ust a collection of principles as you say. Look, 
all I’ve been able to do in this business . . at the ccMit of my 
whole life perhaps . . has been to sit senselessly by my 
father’s side and prevent things going from bad to worse. 

ALICE. That w'as worth doing. The cost is your own 
affair. 

She is watching him, stilly and closely. Suddenly 
his face lights a little and he turns to her. 

EDWARD. Alice . . there’s something else I could «do. 

ALICE. What? 
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EDWARD. It*s illegal. 

ALICE. So much the better perhaps. Oh, I’m lawless 
by birthright, being a woman. 

EDWARD. I could take the money that’s in my father’s 
name and use it only to put right the smaller accounts. 
It’d take a few months to Jo it well . . and cover the 
tracks. That’d be necessary. 

ALICE. Then you’d give* yourself up as you’d meant 
to do now ? 

EDWARD, Yes . . practically. 

ALICE. It’d be worse for you then at the trial ? 

EDWARD, [with a touch of another sort of pride.] You 
said that was my affair. 

ALICE, [pain in her voice and eijes.] Oh, Edward! 

EDWARD. Shall I do this? 

ALICE, [turning axcaij.] Wliy must you ask me? 

EDWARD. You mocked at my principles, didn’t you? 
You’ve taken them from me. The least you can do is to 
give me advice in exchange. 

ALICE, [after a nwment^ No . . decide for yourself. 
He jumps up and begins to pace about, doubtful, 
distressed. 

EDWARD. Good Lord . . it means lying and 
shuffling! 

ALICE, [a little trembling.] In a good cause. 

EDWARD. Ah . . but lying and shuffling takes the 
fine edge off one’s soul. 

ALICE, [laughing at the quaintness of her own little 
epigram.] Edward, are you one of God’s dandies? 

EDWARD. And . . Alice, it wouldn’t be easy work. It 
wants qualities I haven’t got. I should fail. 

ALICE. Would you? 

He catches a look from her. 

EDWARD. Well, I might not. 

AycE. And you don’t need success for a lure. That’s 
like a common man. 
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EDWARD. You want me to try to do this? 

For amweTy she dares only yvi ovJt her handt and he 
takes it. 

ALICE. Oh, my dear . . cousin! 

EDWARD, [excitedly.] My people will «have to hold 
their tongues. I needn’t h^ve told them all this to-day. 

ALICE. Don’t tell them the rest . . they won’t under- 
stand. I shall be jealous ifcyou tell tLem. 

EDW’ARD. [looking at her as she at him.] Well, you’ve 
the right to be. This deed . . it’s not done yet . . is 
your property. 

ALICE. Thank you. I've always wanted to have 
something useful to my credit . . and I’d almost given 
up hoping. 

Then suddenly his face changes^ his voice changes 
and he grips the hand he is holding so tightly as to 
hurt her. 

EDWARD. Alice, if my father’s stoiy’ were true , . he 
must have begun like tliis. Trying to do the right thing 
in the wong way . . then doing the wrong thing . . then 
bringing himself to what he was . . and so me to this. 
(Ac flings mvay from /^er.] No, Alice, I won’t do it. 1 
daren’t take that first step down. It’s a worse risk than 
any failure. Think . . I might succeed. 

ALICE stands very stUl, looking at him. 

AUCE. It’s a big risk. Well . . I’ll take it. 

He turns to her, in wonder. 

EDWARD. You ? 

ALICE. I’ll risk your becoming a bad man.. That’s a 
big risk for me. 

He understands, and is calmed and made, happy. 

EDWARD. Then Uiere is no more to be said, is 
there? 

AUCE. Not now. [os she drops this gentle hint she 
hears someihing — the hall door opening!] Here’s pooth 
back again. 
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EDWABD. [vnlh a really mischievous grin.] He’ll 
be so glad he’s convinced me. 

ALICE. I must go back to Honor, poor girl. I wonder 
she has a tear left. 

She leaves him, briskly, brightty; leaves her cousin 
with his mouth set and a light in his eyes. 
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THE FOURTH ACT 


MB. voysey’s room at the office is Edward’s now. It 
has somehow lost that hrilliancy which the old 
man's oncujKttion scenu^l to gire^t. Perhaps it is 
only became this December morning is dull and 
depressing, but the fire isn't bright and the panels 
and windows don't shme as they did. There are 
no roses on the table either, edward, walking in as 
his father did, hanging his hat and coat where his 
father s used to hang, is certainly the palest shadow 
of that other masterful presence. A depressed, 
drooping shadow too. This may be what peacey 
feels, if no more, for he looks very surly as he obeys 
the old routine of following his chief to this room on 
his arrival. Nor has edward so muck as a glance 
for his clerk. They exchange the fonnalest of 
grrclings. edwahd sits joyle.^dy to his desk, on 
which the morning's pile of litters lies, unopened now. 

PEACEY. CmhmI morning, sir. 

EDWARD. Good morning, Peacey. Have you any 
notes for me? 

PEACEY. Well, Pve hardly been through the letters 
yet, sir. 

EDWARD, [his cyebroii's werfingf.] Oh . . and Pm 
half an hour lale myself this morning. 

PEACtTi'. Pin very sorry, sir. 

EDWARD. If Mr. Bullen calls you had better shpw him 
all Uiose pafwrs I gave you. Write to Metcalfe as soon as 
possible; say I interviewed Mr. Vickery myself this 
morning and the houses will not be proceeded with. 
Better let me see the letter. 
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PEACXiT. Very good, sir. 

EDWARD. That’s all, thank you. 

PEACET gei^ to the door, where he stops, looking not 
only surly bid nervous now. 

PEACEY. Iwlay I speak to you a moment, sir? 

EDWARD. Certainly. 

PEACEY, after a moment, makes an effort, purses 
his mouth and begin^. 

PEACEY. Bills are beginning to come in upon me as 
is usual at this season, sir. My son's allowance at 
Cambridge is now rather a heavy item of my expendi- 
ture. I hope that the custom of the firm isn't to be 
neglected now that you are the head of it, Mr. Edward. 
Two hundred your father always made it at Christmas . . 
in notes if you please. 

Towards the end of this EnwAiiD begins to pay great 
attention. When he answers his v(rice is harsh, 

EDWARD. Oh, to be sure . . your hiLsh money. 

PEACEY. ifmdling,\ That’s not a very ]>lea.sanl word. 

EDWARD, Thus is a very unpleasant subject. 

PEACEY. I'm sure it isn’t my wish to bring out in cold 
conversation what I know of the firm’s po.sitioii. Your 
father always gave me the notes in an envelope when he 
shook hands with me at Ciiristmas. 

EDWARD. ]})landly.} And I’ve been waiting for you 
to ask me. 

PEACEY. Well, we’ll say no more about it. There’s 
always a bit of friction in coming to an understanding 
about anything, isn’t there, .sir? 

He is going when edward ’s question stops him, 

EDWAkD. Why didn’t you s{>eak to me about this 
last Christmas? 

PEACEY. I knew you were upset at your father’s death. 

EDWARD. No, no, my father died the August before 
Ihatc 

PEACEY. WeUg. . truthfully, Mr. Edward? 
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EDWARD. As truthfully as you think suitable. 

The irony of this is wasted on peacey, who becomes 
pleasantly candid, 

PEACEY. Well, I couldn’t make you out last Christmas. 
I’d always thought there must be a smash when your father 
died . . but it ditln’l come. • But then again at Christmas 
you seemed all on edge and 1 didn’t know what might 
hiippen. So I thought Fd ‘t>ctter keep quiet and say 
nothing. 

EDWARD. I see. This little pull of yours over the firm 
is an inheritance from your father, isn't it? 

PEACEY. [(liserectly.] When he retired, sir, he said to 
me . . I’ve told the Governor you know what I know. 
And Mr. Voysey said to me . . I treat you as I did your 
father, Peacey. 1 never had another word on the subject 
with him. 

EDWARD. A very decent arrangement. Your son’s at 
Cambridge you say. Peacey ? 

PEACEY. Yes. 

EDWARD. I wonder you didn’t bring him into the 
firm. 

PEACEY. [tiikimj this irry A'/wd.] Thank you. sir . . I 
thought of it. But then 1 thought that two generations 
going in for this .sort of thing was enough. 

EDW'.VRD. That’.s a matter of taste. 

PEACEY, And then, sir . . I don’t want to hurt your 
feeling.s, but things simply cannot go on for ever. The 
marvel to me is that the game has been kept up as it has. 
So now, if he does well at Cambridge, I hojie he’ll go to the 
bar. He has a distinct talent for patiently applying him- 
self to the details of a thing. 

EDW ARD, I hoj>e he’ll do well. Fm glad to have had 
this talk willi you, Peacey. Fm sorry you can’t have the 
numey you want. 

He returns to his letiers^ a littk steely^ed, PEACinr 
quite at his ease, makes for the door yet agedti, saqmy. . 
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PEACEY. Oh, any time will do, sir. 

EDWABD. You can’t have the money at all. 

PEACEY. brought up short] Can’t P 

EDWARD, [very decidedly indeed.] No . . I made up 
my mind aWut that eighteen months ago. Since my 
father’s death the trust business of the firm has not been 
conducted as it was formerly. We no longer make illicit 
profits out of our clients. 'Ilhere are none for you to share. 
Hairing thus given the cxplonation he considers due, 
he goes on until h'ls work. Hut peacey hmfushed 
up. 

PEACEY. Look here, Mr. Edward, Tin sorry I began 
this discussion. You’ll give me my two hundred as usual, 
please, and we’ll drop the subject. 

EDWARD. By all meaas drop the subject. 

PEACEY. [his mice ri.dng sharply.] 1 want the money. 
I think it is not gentlemanly in you, Mr. Ktlward, to make 
these excuses to try to get out of paying it me. Your father 
would never have made such an excuse. 

EDWARD, [flabbergasted.] Do you think I’m lying to you ? 

PEACEY. [ivitli a deprecating sumllow.] I don’t wish 
to criticise your statements or your actions at all, sir. It 
was no concern of mine how your father treated hi.s 
clients. 

, EDWARD. I understand. And now it’s no concern of 
yours how honest I am. You want your money just the 
same. 

PEACEY. Well, don’t be sarcastic . . a man does gel 
used to a stale of affairs whatever it may be. 

EDWARD, [with considerable force.] My friend, if I 
drop sarcasm 1 shall have to tell you ^ ery candidly what I 
think of you. 

PEACEY. That I’m a thief because I’ve taken money 
£rom a thief! 

EoyrAMD. Worse than a thief. You’re content that 
others should '^st^ for you. 
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PEACBY, And who isn’t? 

EDWARD is really pleased with the aptness of this. 
He at once changes his tone, which indeed had 
become rather bidlying. 

EDWARD. Ah, Pcacey, I perceive that you study 
sociology. Well, that’s too hig a question to enter into 
now. The application of the present portion of it is that I 
have for the moment, at soAe inconvenience to myself, 
ceased to receive stolen goods and therefore am in a 
position to throw a stone at you. I have thrown it. 

PEACEY, who would far sooner he bullied than talked 
to like this^ turns very sulky, 

PEACEY. And now I’m to leave the firm, I suppose? 

EDWARD. Not unless you wish. 

PEACEY. I happen to think the secret’s worth its price. 

EDWARD. Perhiip.s someone will pay it you. 

PEAC'KY. [feebly threatening.] You’re presuming upon 
its not being worth my wliih* to make use of what I 
know. 

EDWARD, [not smkindly.] My good Peacey, it happens 
to be the truth I told you just now. Well, how on earth 
do you suppose you can successfully blackmail a man, who 
has so much to gain by exposure and so little to lose as I ? 

PEACEY. I don’t want to ruin you, sir, and 

I have a great regard for the firm . . but you must see 
that I can’t have my income reduced in this way without a 
struggle. 

EDWARD, [with great cheerfulness,] Very well, my 
friend, struggle away. 

PEACEY. [his mice rising high and thin,] For one 
thing, sir, I don’t think it fair dealing on your part to dock 
the money suddenly. I have been counting on it most of 
the year, and I have been led into heavy expenses. Why 
couldn’t you have warned me? 

EDWARD. That’s true, Peacey, it was stupid of ine. I 
apologise for the mistake. 
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PEACET is a litde comforted hy this quite candid 
acknowledgment. 

PEACEY. Perhaps things may be easier for you by next 
Christmas. ^ 

EDWARD. I hope so. 

PEACEY. Then . . perhaps you won’t be so particular. 
At this gentle insinuation edward boks up exasper- 
ated. ‘ • 

EDWARD. So you don’t believe what I told you? 

PEACEY. Yes, I do. 

EDWARD. Then you think that the fascination of 
swindling one’s clients will ultimately prove irresistible? 

PEACEY. It’s what happened to your father, I suppose 
you know. 

This gives edward such pause that he drops his 
masterful tone. 

EDWARD. I didn’t. 

PEACEY. He got things as right as rain once. 

EDWARD, Did he ? 

PEACEY. . . My father told me. Then he started 
again. 

EDWARD. But how did you find that out? 

PEACEY, [expanding pkasanily,] Well, being so long 
in his service, I grew to understand your father. But 
when I first came into the firm, I simply hated him. He 
was that sour; so snappy with everyone .. as if he had a 
grievance against the whole world. 

EDWARD, [pensively.] It seems he had in those days. 

PEACEY; Well, as I said, his dealings with his clients 
were no business of mine. And I speak as 1 find. He 
was very kind to me . . always thoughtful and considerate. 
He grew to be so pleasant and generous to everyone — 

EDWARD, That you have great hopes of me yet? 

PEACEY. [who hoe a simple mind.] No, Mr. Edward, 
no. You’re different from your father . . one must make 
up one’s muuf to^that. And you may believe me or not 
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but I should be very glad to know that the firm was solvent 
and going straight. There have been times when I have 
sincerely regretted my connection with it. If you’ll let 
me say so» I think it’s very noble of you to have undertaken 
the work you have, [theriy as everything seems smooth 
again.] And Mr. Edward, nf you’ll give me enough to 
cover this year’s extra expense I think I may promise 
you that I shan’t expect moAey again. * 

EDWAiU). \cfood-icmperedt as he would speak to an 
importunate child ^ No, Pcacey, no! 

PEACEY. \frciful again.] Well, sir, you make things 
very difficult for me. 

EDWARD. Here’s a letter from Mr. Cartwright which 
you might attend to. If he wants an a[)pointment with me, 
don’t make one till the New Year, llis case can’t come 
on before February. 

PEACEY. [taking the klter.] I am anxious to meet you 
in every way — [hr is handed another.] 

EDWARD. “Perceval Building Estate” . . that’s yours 
loo. 

PEACEY. [putting them both down resolutely.] But I 
refuse to be ignored. I must consider my whole position. 
I hojK‘ I may not be tempted to nmke use of the jwwer I 
{Kjssess. But if 1 am driven to proceed to extremities . . 

EDWARD, [breaking in upon this bunch of tags,] My 
dear Peawy, don't talk nonsense . . you couldn’t proceed 
to an extremity to save your life. You’ve taken this money 
irresponsibly for all these years. You’ll find you’re no 
longer capable even of such a responsible act as tripping 
up your neighbour. 

This docs completely upset the gentk blachmailer. 

He loses one grinxincc in another. 

PEACEY. Really, Mr. Edward, 1 am a considerably 
older man than you, and I tliink that whatev^* our posi- 
tions ’ 

EDWARD. Don't let us argue, Peacey. You’re quite 
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at liberty to do whatever you think wortli your while. 
PEACEY. It isn’t that, sir. But these personalities — 
EDWARD. Oh . . I apologise. Don’t forget the letters. 
PEACEY. I will not, sir. 

He tUkcs ihevi with great dignity and is leaving ike 
room. , 

PEACEY. Here’s Mr. Hugh waiting. 

EDWARD. To see mcPjAsk liim in. 

PEACEY. Come in, Mr. Hugh, please. 

HTIGH cmnes in^ peacey holding the door for him 
with a frigid politeness of which he is qniU ohlhnous. 
At this final slight pea< ey goes out in dudgeon. 
EDWARD. How are you, Hugh? 

HUGH. Good Lord! 

Aind he throws himself into the chair by the fire, 
EDWARD quite used to this sort of thing, goes quietly 
on with his work, adding encouragingly after a 
moment . . 

EDWARD. How’s Beatrice ? 

HUGH. She’s very busy. 

He studies his boots with the gloomiest expression. 
And indeed, they are very dirty and his turned up 
trousers arc muddy at the edge. They arc dark 
trousers and well cut, but he wears with them a loose 
coat and waistcoat of a peculiar light brown check. 
Add to this the roughest of overcoats and a very soft 
hat. Add also the fact that he doesn't shave well or 
regularly and that his hair wants cutting, and Hugh’s 
appearance this morning is described. As he is 
quite capable of sitting silently by the fire for a whole 
morning edward asks him at last . • 

EDWARD. What d’you want? 

HUGH, [with vehemence.] 1 want a machine gun planted 
in Regent Street . . and one in the Haymarket . . and 
one in Leicester Square and one in the Strand . . and a 
dozen in the Ci^. An earthquake would be simpler. Or 
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why not a nice clean tidal wave ? It’s no good preaching 
and patching up any longer, Edward. We must begin 
afresh. Don’t you feel, even in your calmer moments, 
that this whole country is simply hideous? The other 
nations must look after themselves. I’m patriotic . . I 
only ask that we should be destroyed. 

EDWABD. It has been promised. 

HUGH. I’m sick of waitii^. [then m, edward sayA 
not/iinff.] You say this is the cry just of the weak man in 
despair! I wouldn’t be anything but a weak man in this 
world. I wouldn’t be a king, I wouldn’t be rich . . I 
wouldn’t be a Borough Councillor . . I should be so 
ashamed. I’ve walked here this morning from Hamp- 
stead. I started to curse because the streets were dirty. 
You’d think that an Empire could keep its streets clean! 
But then I .saw that the children were dirty too. 

EDWARD. Thai’s because of the streets. 

HUGH. Yes, it’s holiday time. Those that can cross 
a road safely are doing some work now . . earning some 
money. You’d think a governing raw, grabbing re- 
sponsibilities, might care for its children. 

EDWARD. Come, we educate Uiem now. And I 
don’t think many work in holiday time. 

HUGH, lau'ouraged by contradiction.] We teach them 
all that we’re not ashamed of . . and much that we 
ought to be . . and the rest they find out for themselves. 
Oh, every man and woman I met was muddy eyed! 
They’d joined the great conspiracy which we call our 
dvilkation. They’ve been educated! They believe in the 
Laws and the Money-market and Respectability. Well, at 
least they suffer for their beliefs. But I’m glad I don’t 
make tlie laws . . and that I haven’t any money . . and 
that I hate respectability . . or I should be so ashamed. 
By the bye, that’s what I’ve come for. 

EDWARD. [pf«asan%] What? I thought you’d c^y 
come to talk. 
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HUGH. You must take that money of mine for your 
clients. Of course you ought to have had it when you 
asked for it. It has never belonged to me. Well . . it 
has never done me any good. I have never made any 
use of it and so it has been just a clog to my life. 

EDWARD, [surprised.] My dear Hugh . . this is 
very generous of you. 

HUGH. Not ^ bit. I only want to start fresh and 
free. * 

EDWARD, [sitting ba^'h from his work.] Hugh, do you 
really think that money has carried a curse with it? 

HUGH, [with great violence.] Think! I’m the proof 
of it and look at me. When I said I’d be an artist the 
governor gave me a hundred and fifty a year . . the rent 
of a studio and the price of a velvet coat he thought it; 
that was all he knew about art. Then my respectable 
training got me engaged and married. Marriage in a 
studio puzzled the governor, so he guessed it at tuH) 
hundred and fifty a year . . and looked for lay figure- 
babies^ I suppose. What had I to do with Art ? Noth- 
ing I’ve done yet but reflects our drawing-room at Chisle- 
hurst 

EDWARD, [considering.] Yes . . What do you earn in 
a year ? I doubt if you can afford to give this up. 

HUGH. Oh, Edward . . you clank the chain with the 
best of them. That word Afford I I want to be free from 
my advantages. Don’t you see 1 must find out what I’m 
worth in myself . . whether I even exist or not? Per- 
haps I’m only a pretence of a man animated by an income. 

EDWARD. But you can‘t return to nature on the 
London pavements. 

HUGH. No, Nor in England at all . . It’s nothing 
but a big back garden, [now he collects himself for a final 
outburst.] But if there’s no place on this earth where 
a man'ean prove his right to live by some other means than 
robbing his ifei^bour . . I’d better go and request the 
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next horse I meet to ride me . . to the nearest lunatic 
asylum. 

EDWARD waits tUl the effects of this explosion are over. 

EDWARD. And what does Beatrice say to your emi- 
grating to the backwoods . . if that is exaerty what you 
mean? 

HUGH. Now that w'cVe separating — 

EDWARD, [taken aback.] What? 

HUGH. Wc mean to separate. 

EDWARD. This is the first Tve heard of it. 

iiiTGii. Beatrice is making some money by her books, 
so it has become possible. 

EDWARD, [humoroluily.] Have you told anyone yet? 

HUGH. Wc mean to now. 1 think a thing comes to 
pass quicker in public. 

EDWARD. Say nothing at home until after Christmas. 

HUGH. Oh lAjrd, I forgot! They’ll discuss it solemnly. 
[then he whistles.] Emily knows! 

EDW'AKD. [having considered.] I shan’t accept this 
money from you . . there’s no need, All the good has 
been done that I wanted to do. No one will be beggared 
now. So why .should you be ? 

HUGH, [with (ium.^y afferiion.] We’ve taken a fine 
lot of interest in your labours, haven’t wc, Hercules? 

EDWAJiD. You hold your tongue about the office affairs, 
don’t you ? It’s not safe. 

HUGH. When will you be quit of the beastly busi- 
ness? 

EDWARD. reserved and cold at once.] I’m 

iu no hurry. 

HUGH. What do you gain by hanging on now? 

EDW'ARD. Occupation. 

HUGH. But, Edward, it must be an awfully wearying 
state of things. 1 sup[)ose any moment a policeman may 
knock at the door . . so to speak? 

EDWARD, [appreeiotiiij; die figure of speech.] Xny 
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moment 1 take no precautions. I suppose that's why 
he doesn*t come. At first I listened for him, day by day. 
Then I said to myself . . next week. But a year has 
gone by and more. I've ceased expecting to hear the 
knock at aA. 

HUGH. But look here . * is all this worth while? 

EDW'ARD. [supremely ironicaL] My dear Hugh, what 
a silly questioif! , 

HUGH, [very seriously.] But have you the right to 
make a mean thing of your life like this? 

EDWARD. Does my life matter? 

HUGH. Well . . of course! 

EDWARD. I find no evidence to convince me of it. The 
World that you talk about so finely is using me up. A 
little wantonly . . a little needlessly, I do think. But she 
knows her own damn business . . or so she says, if you 
try to teach it her. And why should I trouble to fit myself 
for better work than she has given me to do . . nursing 
fools’ money? 

HUGH, [responding at once to this vein.] Edward, we 
must turn this world upside down. It’s her stupidity 
that drives me mad. We all want a lesson in values. 
We’re never taught what is worth having and what isn't. 
Why should your real happiness be sacrificed to the sham 
happiness w'hich people have invested in the firm ? 

EDWARD. I suppose their money means such happiness 
to them as they understand. 

HUGH. Then we want another currency. We must 
learn to express ourselves in terms of vitality. There can 
be no other standard of worth in life, can there ? I never 
believed that money was valuable. I remember once 
giving a crossing sweeper a sovereign. The sovereign was 
nothing. But the sensation I gave him was an intrinsically 
valuable thing. 

He ie fearfvUy pleased wUh his essay in phUos^ 

opfcy." 
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EDWARD. He could buy other sensations with the sover- 
eign. 

HUGH. But none lik^ the first, [then the reoliUes of 
life overwhelm him again.] And yet . . we’re slaves! 
Beatrice won’t let me go until we’re each certain of two 
hundred a year. And she’s fluite right . . I should only 
get into debt. You know that two fifty a year of mine 
is a hundred and eighty now^ > 

EDWARD, [mischievoiis.] Why would you invest sensa- 
tionally ? 

HUGH, [with great seriousness.] I put money into 
things which I know ought to succeed . . 

The telephone rings, edward speaks through it. 

EDWARD. Certainly , . bring him in. [then to his 
brother, who sits on the table idly disarranging everything.] 
You’ll have to go now» Hugh. 

HUGH, [shaking his head gloomily.] You’re one of 
the few people I can talk to, Edward. 

EDWARD. 1 like listening. 

HUGH, [a.? much cheered as surprised.] Do you! I 
suppose I talk a lot of rot . . but . . 

In comes old mr. qeorge booth, older too in looks 
than he was eighteen months back. Very dandyishly 
dressed, he stUl seems by no means so happy as his 
clothes might he making him. 

MR. BOOTH. ’Ullo, Hugh! I thought I should find you, 
Edward. 

EDWARD, [formally.] Good morning, Mr. Booth. 

HUGH, [as he collects his hat, his coat, his various 
properties.] Well . , Beatrice and I go down to Chisle- 
hurst to-morrow. I say . , d’you know tiiat old Nursie 
is furious with you about something? 

EDWARD, [shortly.] Yes, 1 know. Good bye. 

BDGH. How arc you? 

He launches Uiis enquiry at mb. booth gieat 
suddenness just as he leaves the room. The tdd 
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gentleman jumps; then jumps again at the slam of 
the door. And then he frowns at edward in a 
frightened sort of way. 

EDWARD. Will you come here . . or will you sit by 
the fire? 

MR. BOOTH. This’ll do. , I shan’t detain you long. 
He takes the chair by the table and occupies the next 
minute of two^ carefully disposing of his hat and 
gloves. 

EDWARD. Are you feeling all right again? 

MR. BOOTH. A bit dyspeptic. How are you? 

EDWARD. Quite well, thanks. 

MR. BOOTH. I’m glad . . I’m glad, [he now proceeds 
to cough a little^ hesitating painfully. \ I’m afraid this 
isn’t very pleasant business I’ve come upon. 

EDWARD. D’you want to go to Law with anyone? 

MR. BOOTH. No . . oh, no. I’m getting too old to 
quarrel. 

EDWARD. A pleasant symptom. 

MR. BOOTH, [with a final (ffort.] I mean to withdraw 
my securities from the custody of your firm . . [and he adds 
apologetically] with the usual notice, of course. 

It would be difficult to describe what edward feels 
at this moment. Perhaps something of the shock 
ihai the relief of death may he as an end to pain so 
long endured that it has been half forgotten. He an- 
swers very quietlyt without a sign of emotion. 

EDWARD. Thank you . . May one ask why? 

MR. BOOTH, [relieved that the worst is over.] Certainly . . 
certainly. My reason is straightforward and simple and 
well considered. I think you must know, Edward, I have 
never been able to feel that implicit confidence in your 
ability which I had in your father’s. Well, it is hardly 
to be expected, is it? 

EDWARD, [with a grim smile.] No. 

MR. booth! J can say that without unduly depreciating 
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you. Men like your father are few and far between. As 
far as I know things proceed at this office as they have 
always done but . . since his death I have not been happy 
about my affairs. 

EDWARD, [npcaking as it is his duty to.] T think you 
need be under no apprehension . . 

MU. nooTii. I dare.say not. But lliat isn’t the point. 
Now, for the first time in my k>ng life I am worried about 
money affairs: and I don’t like the feeling. The posses- 
sion of money ha.s always been a pleasure to me . . and 
for what are })erhaps my last years I don’t wdsh that to be 
otherwise. You must remember you have practically 
my entire pro|»erty unreservedly in your control. 

EDW'AUU. lVrhap.s we can arrange to hand you over 
the reins to an c.vtent which will ciusc your mind, and at 
the same time not . . 

MU. BOOTH. I thought of that. Believe me, I have 
every w ish not to slight unduly your father’s son. I have 
not movtHl in the matter for eighteen months. I have not 
been jible to make up my mind to. Really, one feels a 
little helpless . . and the trantmetion of business requires 
more energy than . . But I saw my doctor yesterday, 
Edward, and he told me . . well, it w’as a warning. And 
so I fell it my duty at once to . . esjHjeially as I made up 
my mind to it some time ago. (/u eomejr to the end of this 
hiiiYring at Iasi and adds.] lii fwint of fa('t, Kdw^ard, more 
than a year before your father died 1 had (juite decided 
that my uflairs could never be with you as they were with 
him. 

EDWAKD starts almost out of his chair; his face pole, 
his eyes black. 

EDWARD. Did he know that? 

MR. BOOTH, [resenting this new attitude.] I think I 
never said it in so many words. Bui he may easily have 
guessed, ^ 

EDWARD, [as he relaxes and (urns, almost shuddering. 
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from the ^possibility of dreadful knowledge.] No . . no . , 
he never guessed. [Then^ with a sudden fresh impulse.] I 
hope you won’t do this, Mr. Booth. 

MR. BOOTH. I have quite made up my mind. 

EDWARD. You must let me persuade you — 

MR. BOOTH, [cmiciliatory^ I shall make a point of 
informing your family that you arc in no way to blame in 
the matter. Affd in the event of any personal legal 
difficulties I shall always be delighted to come to you. My 
idea is for the future to employ merely a financial agent — 

EDWARD, [still quite umtrung really, and his nerves 
betraying him.] If you had made up your mind before 
my father died to do this, you ought 1o have told him. 

MR. BOOTH. Please allow' me to know my own business 
best. I did not choose to distress him by — 

EDW^ARD. [pulling himself together: speaking half to 
hvmself] Well . . well . . this is one way out. And 
it’s not my fault. 

MR. BOOTH. You’re making a fearful fuss about a very 
simple mailer, Edward. I'he loss of one client, however 
important he may be . . Why, this is one of the be.st 
family practices in London. I am surprised at your lack 
of dignity. 

EDWAKi) yklds smilingly to (his assertiveness. 

EDWARD. True . . I have no dignity. Will you walk 
off with your papers now? 

MR. BOOTH. Whut notice is usual ? 

EDWARD. To a gcKxl soHcitor, five minutes. Ten to a 
poor one., 

MR. BOOTH. Y'ou’ll ha VC to explain matters a bit to me. 
Now EDWARD settles to his desk again; really 
with a certain grim ettjoymeni of Uie prospect. 

EDWARD. Yes, I had better. Well, Mr. Booth, how 
much do you think you’re w’orth? 

if^. ' booth, [easily.] I couldn’t say off hand. 

EDWARD. Bu^ you’ve a rough idea? 
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MR. BOOTH. To be sure. 

EDWARD. You’ll get not quite half that out of us. 

MR. BOOTH, [precisely.] I think 1 said I had made 
up my mind to withdraw the whole amount. 

EDWARD. You should have made up your mind sooner. 

MR. BOOTH. I don’t in . the least understand you, 
Edward. 

EDWARD. A great part oj your capital doesn’t exist. 

MR. BOOTH, [xvith some irritation.] Nonsense, it must 
exist. [lie scans edwahd’s set face in You mean 

that it won’t be prudent to realise? You can hand over 
the securities. I don’t want to reinvest simply because — 

EDW'AHD. I can’t hand over what I haven’t got. 

This sentence falls on the old mans ears like a knell. 

MR. BOOTH. Is anything . . wrong? 

EDWARD, [grim and jKiticni.] How many more times 
am I to say that we have robbed you of nearly half your 
property ? 

MR. Booni. [his senses failing him] Say that again. 

EDWARD. It’s (|uite true. 

MR. BOOTH. My money . . gone? 

EDWARD. Yes. 

MR. BOOTH, [clutching at a straw of anger] You’ve 
been the thief . . you . . you . . ? 

EDWARD. 1 wouldn’t tell you if I could help it . . my 
lather. 

That actually calls ike old man back to something 
like dignity ami self-possession. He thumps on 
Edward’s table furiously. 

MR. BOOTH, ni make you prove that. 

And now edward buries his face tfi kis arms and 
just goes off inUt hysterics. 

EDWARD. Oh, you’ve fired a mine! 

MR. BOOTH, [seeding him well] Slandering your 
dead lather . . and lying to me, revenging yourscjl by 
Irightening me . . bmuse 1 detest you. 
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EDWARD. Why . . haven’t I thanked you for putting 
an end to all my troubles ? I do . . I promise you I do. 

MB. BOOTH. [sfLouHng^ and his sudden courage failing 
as he shouts,] Prove this . . prove it to me! I’m not to 
be frightened so easily. One can’t lose half of all one 
has and then be told of it in ^wo minutes . . sitting at a 
table, [his voice tails off to a 'piteous whimper.] 

EDWARD, [quietly now and kindly.] If my father had 
told you this in plain words you’d have believed him. 

MR. BOOTH, [botoing his head.] Yes. 

EDWARD looks at the poor old thing with great 
pity. 

EDWARD. What on earth did you want to withdraw 
your accoimt for? You need never have known . . you 
could have died happy. Settling with all those charities 
in your will would certainly have smashed us up. But 
proving your will is many years ofF yet wc'll hope. 

MR. BOOTH, [pathetic and bewildered^ I don’t under- 
.stand. No, I don’t understand . . because your father . » 
But I m u s t understand, Edward. 

EDWARD. Don’t shock yourself trying to understand my 
father, for you never will. Pull yourself together, Mr. 
Booth. After all, this isn’t a vital matter to you. It’s 
not even as if you had a family to consider . . like some of 
the others. 

MR. BOOTH, [vaguely.] What others? 

EDWARD. Don’t imagine your money has been spe- 
cially selected for pilfering. 

MR. BOOTH, [unih solemn ineredidity.] One has read 
of this sort of thing but . . I thought {x^oplc always got 
found but 

EDWARD. ^mdaUy humorouH] Well .. wc axe found 
out You’ve found us out. 

MR. BOOTH, [rising to the full appreciation of hia wrongs] 
Oh . Tve been foully cheated! 

EDWARD. [paiienUy.] Pve told you so. 
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MB. BOOTH, [hia voice breaks^ he appeals pitifvUy.] 
But by you, Edward . . say it’s by you. 

EDWARD, [unable to resist his quiet revenge.] I’ve not 
the ability or the personality for such work, Mr. Booth . . 
nothing but principles, which forbid me even to lie to 
you. 

The old gentleman draws a long breath and then 
speaks with great awe^ blending into gtief. 

MR. BOOTH. I think your father is in Hell . . I’d have 
gone there myself to save him from it. I loved him very 
truly. How he could have had the heart! We were friends 
for nearly fifty years. Am I to think now he only cared 
for me to cheat me? 

EDWARD, [venturing the comfort of an explanation.] 
No . . he didn’t value money as you do. 

MR. BOOTH, [with sudden shrill logic.] But he took 
it. What d’you mean by that? 

EDWARD leans back in his chair and changes the 
tenor of their talk. 

EDWARD. Well, you’re master of the situation now. 
What are you going to do? 

MR. BOOTH. To get my money back? 

EDWARD. No, that's gone. 

MR. iKxyrn. Then give me what’s left and — 

EDW'ARD. Are you going to prosecute? 

MR. BOOTH, [shifting uneasily in his chair.] Oh, 
dear . . is that necessary ? Can’t somebody else do that ? 
I thought the Law — 

EDWARD. You need not prosecute, you know. 

&IR. BOOTH. What'll happen if 1 don’t. 

EDWARD. Wlial do you suppose I’m doing here* now ? 

MR. BOOTH. [(Hr if kc wcTc being asked a riddle.] I 
don’t know. 

EDWARD. I’m trying to straighten tMngs 

a little. I’m trying to undo what my father did . to do 
again what he undid. It’s a poor dull sort of work now . . 
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throwing penny after penny hardly earned into the pit of 
our deficit. But IVe been doing that for what it*s worth 
in the time that was left to me . . till this should happen. 
I never thought you’d bring it to pass. I can continue 
to do that if you choose . . until the next smash comes. 
I’m pleased to call this my duty. [He searches Mn. booth ’s 
face and finds there only disbelief and fear. He bursts out] 
Oh, why won’t yuu believe me ? It can’t hurt you to believe 
it. 

MR. BOOTH. You must admit, Edward, it isn’t easy 
to believe anything in this office . . just for the moment. 

EDWARD, [bowing to tJie extreme reasonableness of this.] 
I suppose not. I can prove it to you. I'll take you through 
the books . . you won’t understand them . . but I 
could prove it. 

MR. BOOTH. I think I’d rather not. D’you think I 
oi^lit to hold any further communication with you at all ? 
[and at this he takes his hat] 

EDWARD, [loith a little explosion of contemptuous anger.] 
Certainly not. Prosecute . . prosecute! 

MR. BOOTH, [with dignity^ Don’t lose your temper. 
You know it’s my place to be angry with you. 

EDWARD. I beg your pardon, [then he is elaborately 
explanatory.] I shall be grateful if you’ll prosecute. 

MR. BOOTH, [more puzzled than ever.] There’s some- 
thing in this which I don’t understand. 

EDWARD, [with deliberate unconcern.] Think it over. 

MR. BOOTH, [hesitating^ fidgetting.] But surely I 
oughtn’t to have to make up my mind! There must be a 
right or a wrong thing to do. Edward, can’t y o u tell me ? 

EDWARD. I’m prejudiced. 

MR. BOOTH, [angrily.] What do you mean by placing 
me in a dilemma? I beUeve you’re simply trying to 
practise upon my goodness of heart. Certainly 1 ought to 
proseqite at once . . Oughtn’t I ? [then at the nadir of 
helplesmess.] Can’t 1 consult another solicitor? 
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BDWARD. [/t^ chin in the air.] Write to the Times 
about it! 

MR. BOOTH, [shocked and grieved at his ailittide.] 
Edward, how can you be so cool and heartless ? 

EDWARD, [rhafighig his tone.] D’you think I shan't 
be gla^l to sl<*ep at nights?. 

MU. n(K)Tii. Perhaps you'll be put in prison? 

EDWARD. I a 111 in prisoi| . . a less jlleasant one than 
Wormwood Scnibbs. But we’re all jirisoners, Mr. Booth. 

MR. BOOTH, [v'agging his head] Yes, thw is what 
comes of your philosophy. Why aren’t you on your 
knees ? 

EDWARD. To you ? 

This was not what MR. nooTii meant, hut as he 
gets up from his chair he feels all hut mighty. 

MR. BOOTH. And why should you expect me to shrink 
from vindicating the law? 

EDWARD, [shortly.] I don’t. Tve exjdained you’ll be 
doing me a kindness. When I’m wanted you’ll find me 
here at my desk, (///cn as an afterthought.] If you take 
long to decide . . don’t niter your ladiaviour to ray family 
in the mean time. 'Phey know the main points of the 
business and — 

MR. BOOTH, [knocked right off his balance.] Do they! 
G«xk 1 Gotll . . Pin invited to dinner the day after to- 
morrow . . IhuPs Christiiias Eve. The hypocrites! 

EDWARD, (miworfd.] I shall be there . . that will 
have given yon twv) days. Will you tell me then ? 

MR. iRKiTM. [protesting violently.] 1 can’t go to din- 
ner .. I can’t eat with them. 1 must be ill. 

EDWARD, [with a half smile.] I remember I went to 
dinner at (’lu.slehiir.st to tell my father of my decision. 

Mil. BOOTH, [testily.] What decision? 

EDW'ARD. To remain in the firm when I first knew of 
the difficulties. \ 

MR. BOOTH. [tnfcrr«fed.} Was 1 present? 
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EDWARD. I daresay. 

MR. BOOTH stands there, hat, stick and gloves in 
hand, shaken by this experience, helpless, at his 
wits* end. He falls into a sort of fretful reverie, 
speaking half to himself hut yet as if he hoped that 
EDWARD, who is wrapped in his own thoughts, 
would have the decency to answer, or at least listen, 
to what he is saying. 

MR. BOOTH. Yes, how ofien I dined with him. Oh, 
it was monstrous! [/m eyes fall on the clock.] It's nearly 
lunch time now. Do you know I still cun hardly believe 
all this ? I wish I hadn’t found it out. If he hadn’t died 
I should never have found it out. I hale to have to be 
vindictive . . it's not my nature. Indeed I’m sure I’m 
more grieved than angr^. But it isn't as if it were a small 
sum.. And I don’t see that one is called upon to forgive 
crimes . . or why does the Law exist I feel that this 
will go near to killing me. I’m too old to have such 
troubles . . it isn’t right. And now if I have' to prosecute — 

EDWARD. [«/ last throwing in a word.] You need not. 

MR. BOOTH, {thankful for the provocation.] Don’t 
you attempt to influence me, sir. 

He turns to go. 

EDW'ARD. With the money you have left. . . 

EDW'ARD follows him politely, .mh. booth flings 
the door open. 

MR. booth. Make out a cheejue ftu- that at once and 
send it me. 

EDWARD. You Could . . . 

MR. booth, [clapping his hat on, stamping his stick.] I 
shall do the right thing, sir, never fear. 

So he marches off in fine style, having, he thinks, had 
the last word and all. But edward closing the 
door after him, mutters . . 

EDWARD. . . Save your soul! . . Fm afraid I was 
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Naturally it is the dining room — consecrated as ii U 
to the distinguishing orgie the season — 
which hears the brunt of what an English house- 
hold knows as Christmas decorations. They con- 
sist chiefly of the branches of holly (that unyielding 
tree), stuck cock-eyed behind the top edges of the pic- 
tures. The one picture conspicuously not decorated is 
that which now hangs over the fireplace^ a portrait of 
MR. VOY8EY, with its new gilt frame and its brassplaie 
marking it also as a presentation, honor, hastily 
and at some bodily peril, pulled down the large hv»*h 
of mistletoe, which a callous housemaid had suspended 
above it, in time to obviate the shock to family feelings 
which such impropriety would cause. Otherwise the 
only difference between the dining room's appearance 
at half past nine on Christmas eve and on any other 
evening in the year is that little piles of queer shaped 
envelopes seem to be lying about, while there is 
quite a lot of tissue paper and string to be seen peeping 
from odd comers. The electric light is reduced to one 
bulb, but when the maid opens the door showing in 
MR. GEORGE BOOTH shc stcOches OH the rest. 

PHOEBE. This room is empt}*, sir. I’ll tell Mr. Edward. 
Shc lea ivs h i m to fidget towards the fireplace and back, 
not removing his comforter or his coat, scarcely 
turning down the collar, screwing his cap in his hands. 
In a very short time edward comes in, sh'utHng 
the door and taking stock of the visitor before he speaks. 

EDWARD. Well? 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. \f€ikly\ I hope mj exci&e for 
* 18 * 
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not coming to dinner was acceptable. I did have . . I 
have a very bad headache. 

EDWARD. I daresay they believexl it. 

MB. GEORGE BOOTH. 1 have come immediately to tell 
you of my decision . . perhaps this trouble will then be a 
little more off my mind. 

EDWARD. What is it? 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. I couldnH think the matter out 
alone. I went tliis afternoon to talk it all over 
with my old friend Coljms. [«/ this news Edward’s 
eyebrows contract and then mr.] What a terrible shock 
to him! 

EDWARD. Oh, nearly three of his four thousand pounds 
are quite safe. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. That you and your father . . you, 
whqm he baptised , . should have robbed him! I never 
saw a man so utterly prostrate with grief. That it should 
have been your father! And his poor wife! . . though 
she never got on with your father. 

EDWARD, [with cheerful irony.] Oh, Mrs. Colpus 
knows too, does she? 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. Of couFse hc told Mrs. Colpus. 
This is an unfortunate time for the storm to break on him. 
What with Christmas Day and Sunday following so close 
they’re as busy as can be. He has resolved that during 
this season of peace and goodwill he must put the matter 
from him if he can. But once Christmas is over . . ! 
\ke envisages ike Christian old vicar giving edward a hell 
of a time ihen^ 

EDWARD, [coolly^ So I conclude you mean to prosecute. 
For if you don’t, you’ve given the Colpuses a lot of un- 
necessary pain . . and inflicted a certain amount of loss 
by telling them. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH, [ndively] I never thought of 
that. No, Edward, I have decided not to prosecute. 

EDWMRD hides his face for a vwnmL 
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EDWABD. And Fve been hoping to escape! Well . . 
it can’t be helped [and he sets his teeih.] 

MR. OEOROE DOOTH. [wUh touching solemnitg.] I 
think I could not bear to see the family 1 have loved brought 
to such disgrace. 

EDWhRD. So you’ll compound my felony? 

MR. OEOUGE uooTH. [a little nervoiLS.] That’s only 
your joke! • 

EDWARD. You’ll come tfc no harm. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. On the contrary. And I want to 
ask your f)ardon, Edward, for some of the hard thoughts I 
have had of you. I coiLsider this effort of yours to restore 
to the firm the credit which your father lost a very striking 
one. What improvements have you effected so far? 

EDWARD, [wojidcring what is coming non?.] 1 took the 
money that my father left . . ^ 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. And I supposc you take £Ke 
ordinary profits of the firm? 

EDWARD. Yes. It costs me very little to live. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. I)o you rc.store to the clients all 
round in proportion to the amount they have lost? 

EDWARD, [cautiowilg.] Thai's the law. 

MR. GEORGE UOOTH. D’you think that’s quite 
fair? 

EDWARD. No, I don't. 

MR. GEORGE DooTH. No, I coDsider the treachery to 
have been blacker iu some cases than in others. 

EDWARD, [his face brightening a liUle.] Are you going 
to help me in this work of mine? 

MR. GEORGE DOOTH. Sureiv bv c'onsenting not to proa- 
ecule I am doing so. 

EDWARD. Will you do no more? 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. Well, OS far ss my own money is 
concerned, this u my proposal. coughs ctstd jmeeeds 
mry formally.] Considering how absolutely 1 tinted 
your fath^ and believed in him, I think yoa sli^d 
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at once return me the balance of my capital that there 
is left. 

EDWARD, [cold again.] That is being done. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. Good. That you should con- 
tinue to pay me a fair interest upon the rest of that capital, 
which ought to exist and does not. And that you should, 
year by year, pay me back by degrees out of the earnings 
of the firm as much of lliat capital as you can afford. We 
will agree upon the sum . \ say a thousand a year. I 
doubt if you can ever restore me all that I have lost, but 
do your best and I shan’t complain. There . . I think 
that is fair dealing! 

EDWARD does not take his eyes off MR. booth until 
tho whole meaning of this proimilion has settled 
in his brain. Then, witlumt warning, he goes off 
^ into peals of laughter, much to the alarm of mb. 
BOOTH, who has never thought him over-sane. 

EDW'ARD. How funny! How very funny! 

MR, GEORGE BOOTH. Edward, don’t laugh. 

EDW'AUD. I never heard anything (juite so funny! 

MR. GEiJiiGE BOOTH. Edwurd, stop laughing. 

EDWARD. What will Colpus . . what will all the other 
Christian gentlemen demand? Pounds of fiesh! Pounds 
of flesh! 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. Don’t bc hysterical. I demand 
what is mine . . in such quantities as you can afford. 
Edward’s laughter gives way to the deepest anger 
of which he is capable. 

EDWABp. I’m giving my soul and body to restoring you 
and the rest of you to your precious money bags . . and 
you’ll wring me dry. Won’t you ? Won’t you ? 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. Now be reasonable. Argue the 
pdnt quietly. 

EDWARD. Go to the devil, sir. 
f And wiih that he turns away from the Jlabherga$t6d 
old gerMer^n. 
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MR. GEORGE BOOTH. Don*t be rude. 

EDWARD, [his anger vanishing.] I beg your pardon. 

MB. GEORGE BOOTH. You’re excited. Take time to 
think of it. I’m reasonable. 

EDWARD, [his sense of humour returning!] Most! 
Most! [There is a knock at tl^c door.] Come in. Come in. 
HONOR intrudes an apologetic head. 

HONOR. Am I interrupting business f I’m so sorry. 

EDWARD, [crowing in a mirthless enjoyment of his joke.] 
No! Business is over . . quite over. Come in, Honor. 
HONOR puts on the table a market basket bulging with 
little paper parcels, and, oblivious to MR. booth’s 
distracted face, tries to fix his attention. 

HONOR. I thought, dear Mr. Booth, perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind carrying round this basket of things your- 
self. It’s so very damp underfoot that I don’t wa^t to 
send one of the maids out to-night if I can possibly avoi5 
it . . and if one doesn’t get Christmas presents the very 
first thing on Cliristmas morning quite half the pleasure in 
them is lost, don’t you think? 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. YcS . . yCS. 

HONOR, [fishing out the parcels one by one.] This 
is a bell for Mrs. Williams . . something she said she 
wanted so that you can ring that for her which saves the 
maids. Cap and apron for Mary. Cap and apron for 
Ellen. Shawl for Davis when she goes out to the larder. 
All useful presents. And that's something for you but 
you’re not to look at it till the morning. 

Having shaken each of these at the old gentleman, 
she proceeds to re-pack them. He is nmv trembling 
vnth anxiety to escape before any more of the family 
find him there. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. Thank you . . thank you! I 
hope my lot has arrived. I left instructions . . 

HONOR. Quite safely . . and 1 have hidden 
them. Presents are put on the breakfast taUe to-morrow. 
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EDWARD. [wiOl an inconsequence that still further 
alarms mb. booth.] When we were all children our 
Cliristmas breakfast was mostly made off chocolates. 
Before the basket is 'packed^ mbs. voysey sails 
slowly into the room, as smiling and as deaf as ever, 
MR. BOOTH does kis best not to scowl at her. 

MRS. VOYSEY. Are you feeling better, George Booth? 

MR. george'^booth. No. [then he elevates his voice 
with a show of politeness.] *No, thank you . . I canH say 
I am. 

MRS. VOYSEY. You don’t look better. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. I stiU havc my headache, [with 
a distracted shout.] Headache. 

MRS. VOYSEY. Bilioiis, perhaps! I quite understood 
you <}ifln’t care to dine. But why not have taken your 
^cofj/ off? How foolish in this warm room! 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. Thank you. I’m just going. 
He seizes the market basket. At that moment mbs. 
HUGH appears. 

BEATRICE. Your shawl, mother, [and she clasps it 
round mbs. voysey’s shoulders.] 

MRS. VOYSEY. Thank you, Beatrice. I thojight I had 
it on. [then to mr. booth vho is now entangled in his 
comforter^ A merry Christmas to you. 

BEATRICE. Good evening, Mr. Booth. 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH. I beg youT pardon. Good even- 
ing, Mrs. Hugh. 

HONOR, [with sudden inspiration, to the company in 
general.] Why shouldn’t I wite in here . . now the 
table’s cleared! 

MR. GEORGE BOOTH, [stcmly, uow hc is safe by the door.] 
Will you see me out, Edward? 

EDWARD. Yes. 

He follows the old man and his basket, leaving ike 

m others to distribute themselves about the room. H 
is a evktofp of the female members of the votsbt 
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family t especially ahotU Christmas time, to return to 
the dining room^ when the table has been cleared and 
occupy themselves in various ways which require 
space and untidiness. Sometimes as the evening 
wears on they partake of cocoa^ sometimes they 
abstain. Beatrice hgs a little work-basket, con- 
taining a huttonlcss glove and such things, which she 
is rectifying, honor’s writing is dbne with the aid 
of an enormous blotting hook, which bulges tcith ap- 
parently a year*s correspondence. She sheds its con- 
tents upon the end of the dining table and spreads them 
abroad, mbs. voysey settles to the fire, opens the 
Nineteenth Century and is instantly absorbed in it. 

BEATRICE. Where’s Emily? 

honor, [mysteriously^ Well, Beatrice, she’s jp the 
library talking to Booth. ^ 

BEATRICE. Talking to her husband; good Heavens! 
I know she has taken my scissors. 

honor. 1 think she’s telling him about you. 

BEATRICE. What about me? 

honor. You and Hugh. 

BEATRicB. [u'ith a little nwi'cmcnt of annoyance.] I 
suppose this is Hugh’s fault. It was carefully arranged no 
one was to be told till after Christmas. 

HONOR. Emily told me . . and Edward knows . . and 
Mother knows . . 

BEATRICE. I warned Mother a year ago. 

HONOR. Everyone seems to know but Booth , . so I 
thought he’d belter be told. 1 suggested one night so that 
he might have time to think over it . . but Emily said 
that’d wake Alfred. Besides she’s nearly always adeep 
herself when he comes to bed. 

BEATRICE. Why do they still have that baby in their 
room? 

HONOR. Emily considers it her duty. \ 

At this moment eiult comes m, looking ratfur 
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trodden upon, honor concludes in the most 
audible of whispers . . 

HONOR. Don’t say anything . . it’s my fault. 

BEATRICE, [fixing her vdlh a severe forefinger.] Emily . . 
liave you taken my best scissors? 

EMILY, [timidly.] No, Reatrice. 

HONOR, [who is dimng into the recesses of the blotting 
booh!] Oh, here they are! I must have taken them. I do 
apologise! ^ 

EMILY, [more timidly still.] I’m afraid Booth’s rather 
cross . . he’s gone to look for Hugh. 

BEATRICE, [with a shake of her head.] Honor . . I’ve 
a good mind to make you sew on these buttons for me. 
In comes the Major^ strcpitant. He takes, so to 
^eak, just time enough to train himself on Beatrice 

^ and then fires. 

BOOTH. Beatrice, what on earth is this Emily has been 
telling me? 

BEATRICE, [with elaborate calm.] Emily, what have 
you been telling Booth? 

BOOTH. Please . . please do not prevaricate. Where 
is Hugh? 

MRS. VOYSEY. [looking over her spectacles.] What did 
you say, Booth? 

BOOTH. I w'ant Hugh, Mother. 

MRS. VOYSEY. I thought you were playing billiards 
together. 

EDWARD strolls back from despatching mr. booth, 
his. face thoughtful. 

BOOTH, [jinsistently.] Edward, where is Hugh? 

EDWARD, [with complete indifference.] 1 don’t know,^ 

booth, [in trumpet tones.] Honor, will you oblige 
me by finding Hugh and saying I wish to speak to him, hei«, 
imm^iately? 

, HONOR, has leapt at the sound of her nfme,fiies 
from ihS rgpm without a word. 
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BEATRICE. I know quite well what you want to talk 
aboutj Booth. Discuss the matter by all means if it 
amuses you . . but don’t shout. 

3300 TH. I use the voice Nature has gifted me with, 
Beatrice. 

BEATRICE, [a^ she searches for a glove button] Cer- 
tainly Nature did let herself go over your lungs. 

BOOTH, [glaring round with indignatfbn.] This is a 
family matter, otherwise I should not feel it my duty to 
interfere . . as I do. Any member of the family has a 
right to express an opinion. I w'ant Mother’s. Mother, 
what do you think? 

MRS. VOYSEY. [amicably.] What about? 

BOOTH. Hugh and Beatrice separating. 

MRS. VOYSEY. They haven’t separated. 

BOOTH. But they mean to. 

MRS. VOYSEY. Fiddlc-de-dec! 

BOOTH. 1 quite agree with you. 

BE.\TRICE. [u'itli a charming smile.] Thw reasoning 
would convert a stone. 

BOOTH. Why have I not been told? 

BE.\TiiicE. You have just been told. 

BOOTH, [thwuleronsly.] Before. 

BEATRICE. The truth is, dear Booth, w’e’re all so afraid 
of you. 

BOOTH, [a little mollified.] Ha . . I should be glad to 
think that. 

BE.\TRicE. [sireeily.] Don’t you? 

BOOTH, [intensely serious.] Beatrice, your callousness 
shocks me! That you can dream of deserting Hugh . . a 
man of all others who requires constant care and attention. 

BEATRICE. May 1 remark that the separation is as 
much Hugh’s wish as mine? 

BOOTH. 1 don’t believe that, 

BEATRICE, [her eyebrows up.] ReaUy! \ 

BOOTH. I don’t imply that you’re lying. But you 
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must know that it’s Hugh’s nature to wish to do anything 
that he thinks anybody wishes him to do. All my life I’ve 
had to stand up for him . . and by Jove, I’ll continue to 
do so. 

EDWARD, [from the depths of his armchmr.] If you’d 
taught him to stand up for himself — 

The door is flung almost off its hinges hy hugh who 
then sia'iids stamping and p(de green with rage, 

HUGH. Look here, Bootli^ . I will not have you inter- 
fering with my private affairs. Is one never to be free 
from your bullying? 

BOOTH. You ought to be grateful. 

HUGH. Well, I’m not. 

BOOTH- This is a family affair. 

HUGH. It is not! 

bootuT [at the top of his ^oice.] If all you can do is to 
contradict me, you’d better listen to w hat I’ve got to say . . 
quietly. 

HUGH, quite shouted down, flings himself petulantly 
into a chair. A hush falls. 

EMILY, [in a still small voice.] Would you like me to go. 
Booth? 

BOOTH, [severely.] No, Emily. Unless anything has 
been going on which cannot be discussed before you . . 
[then more severely stiU.] and I hope that is not so. 

HUGH, [muttering rebeUiously.] Oh, you have the 
mind of a . . cheap schoolmaster! 

BOOTH. Why do you wish to separate? 

HUGH. What’s the use of telling you ? You won’t under- 
stand. 

BEATRICE, [who sews on undisturbed.] We don’t get 
on well together. 

BOOTH, [amazedly.] Is that all? 

HUGH, [snapping at him.] Yes, that’s all. Can you 
find ^ bett^ reason? 

BOOTH. [witM bijpiherly contempt.] I have given up 
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expecting common sense from you. But Beatrice — ! \kia 
tone im'plores her to be reasonable.] 

BEATRICE. It doesn’t seem to me any sort of sense that 
people should live together for purposes of mutual irri- 
tation. 

BOOTH, [protrsiing.] My dear girl! . . that sounds 
like a quotation from your last book. 

BEATRICE. It isn't. I do think, Booth, you 
might read that book . '. for the honour of the 
Family. 

BOOTH, [successfully side-tracked. . ] I have bought it, 
Beatrice, and — 

BEATKic’E. That's the principal thing, of course — 

BOOTH. [ . . and discovering d.] But do let us keep to 
the subject. _ 

BEATRICE, [iriihf altering .sincerity.] Cer tai niy fBoolh. 
And there i.s hardly any subject that 1 wouldn't ask your 
advice about. But upon this . . do let me know better. 
Hugh and I will be happier apart. 

BOOTH, [ohtinalvfy.] Why? 

BEATHK’E. [u'ith rcsolute patience, having vented a 
little sigh.] Hugh finds that niy opinions distress him. 
And J have at la.st lost palicnct? with Hugh. 

MRS. VOYSEY. [who lias been trying to follow this 
through her .spectacles.] What dod Beatrice say? 

BOOTH, [translating into a hud sing-song.] That 
she wishes to leave her hu.sband because she has lost 
patience! 

MRS. vov.sEY. [with considerable acrimony.] .Then you 
must be a very ill4emjH»red woman. Hugh Ims a sweet 
nature. 

iiuOH. [shoutmg self -consciously.] Nonsense, mother. 

BEATRICE, [shouting good-humourediy.] 1 quite agree 
with you, mother, (s/u; conitnues to her hu^and in an even 
just tone.] You have a sw’eet nature* Hugh, and it most 
difficult to g<*t angry with you. ! have been seven years 
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working up to it. But now that I am angry, I shall never 
get pleas^ again. 

The Major returns to his subject, refreshed hy a 
moments repose. 

BOOTH. How has he failed in his duty ? Tell us. I’m 
not bigoted in his favour. .1 know your faults, Hugh. 
He wags his Jiead at hugh, who writhes wtth 
irritation*! 

HUGH. Why can’t you leave them alone . . leave us 
alone ? 

BEATRICE. I’d state my case against Hugh, if I thought 
he’d retaliate. 

HUGH, [desperately rounding on his brother.] If I tell 
you, you won’t understand. You understand nothing! 
Beatrice js angry with me because I won’t prostitute my 
art to make money. 

BOOTH, [glancing at his wife,] Please don’t use 
metaphors of that sort. 

BEATRICE, [reasonably.] Yes, I think Hugh ought to 
earn more money. 

BOOTH, [quite pleased to be getting along at last.] Well, 
why doesn’t he? 

HUGH. I don’t want mon^. 

BOOTH. You can’t say you don’t want money any more 
than you can say you cion’t want bread. 

BEATRICE, [as shc breaks off her cotton.] It’s when one 
has known what it is to be a little short of both . . 

Now the Major spreads himself and begins to he very 
wise, while HUGH, to whom this is more intolerable 
than all, can only clutch his hair. 

BOOTH. You know I never considered Art a very good 
profession for you, Hugh. And you won’t even stick to 
one department of it. It’s a profession that gets people 
into very bad habits, I consider. Couldn’t you tike up 
something else? Yon could still do those wood^mts in 
your spare time to amuse yourself. 
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HUGH. [comTnenting on this with two deliberate shovis of 
iimidated mirth.] Ila! Ha! 

BOOTH, [svblimely superior.] Well, it wouldn't much 
matter if you didn’t do them at all! 

BEATRICE, [suhtlij.] Booth, tlicrp speaks the true 
critic. 

BOOTH, [deprecating any title to omniscience.] Well, 
I don’t pretend to know much about Art*but — 

HUG H . It would matter to me. There speaks the artist. 

BEATRICE. The arrogance of the artist! 

HUGH. We have a right to be arrogant. 

BEATRICE. Good Workmen are humble. 

HUGH. And look to their wages. 

BEATRICE. W'ell, I’m only a workman. 

With that she breaks the contact of this q^j^^Jhjdeadly 
hoi)eless little quarrel by turning her head a^vay. 
The Major, teho has given it most friendly attention, 
comynenU . . 

BOOTH. Of course! Quite so! I’m sure all that is a very 
interesting difference of opinion. 

MRS. VOYSEY Icaves her armchair for her favourite 
station at the dining table. 

MRS. VOYSEY, Booth is the only one of you that I can 
hear at all di.stinctly. But if you two foolish young 
people think you want to separate . . try it. You’ll soon 
come back to each other and be glad to. People can’t 
fight against Nature for long. And marriage is a natural 
state . . once you’re married. 

BOOTH. [leifA intense approtxtl.] Quite right, Mother. 

MRS. VOYSEY, I know. 

She resumes the Nineteenth Century. The' Major, 
to the despair of everybody, makes yet another start; 
trying oratory this time. 

BOOTH. My own opinion is, Beatrice and Hugh, that 
you don’t realise the meaning of the word marriage. I 
don't call myself a religious man . . but dash it all, you 
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were married in church! . . And you then entered upon 
an awful compact! . . Surely . . as a woman, Beatrice . . 
the religious point of it ought to appeal to you. Good 
Lord, suppose everybody were to carry on like this! And 
have you considered, Beatrice, that . . whether you’re 
right or whether you’re wrong. . . if you desert Hugh, you 
cut yourself off from the Family. 

BEATRICE, [wiih the sweetest of smiles.] That will 
distress me terribly. 

BOOTH, [not doubting her for a moment] Of course. 
HUGH flings up his head and flndt relief at last in 
many words. 

HUGH. I wish lo Heaven I’d ever been able to cut my- 
self off from the family! Look at Trenchard. 

BOOT*,?* Jj^l>li'*^C ® unexpected attack.] I 

do not forgivelTrenchard for quarreling with and deserting 
our father. 

HUGH. Trenchard quarreled because that was his only 
way of escape. 

BOOTH. Escape from what? 

HUGH. From tyranny! . . from hypocrisy! . . from 
boredom! . . from his Happy English Home! 

BEATRICE, [kindly.] Hugh . . Hugh . . it’s no use. 

BOOTH, [attempting sarcasm.] Speak so that Mother 
can hear you! 

But HUGH isnH to be slopped now. 

HUGH. Why are we all dull, cubbish, uneducated, 
hopelessly middle-class . . that is hopelessly out of date. 

booth, [taking this as very personal.] Cubbish! 

HUGH. . . Because it’s the middle-class ideal that you 
should respect your parents . . live with them . . think 
with them . . grow like them. Natural affection and 
gratitude! That’s what’s expected, isn’t it? 

BOOTH, [not to be obliterated.] Certainly. 

HUGH. Keep your children ignorant of all that you 
don’t know, pennilesB except for your good pleasure, de* 
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pendent on you for permission to breathe freely . . and 
be sure that their gratitude will be most disinterested, and 
aflfection very natural. If your father’s a drunkard or 
poor; then perhaps you get free and can form an opinion 
or two of your own . . and can love him or hate him as 
he deserves. But our father and mother were models. 
They did their duty by us . . and taught us ours, 
Trenchard escaped, as I say. You took*ko the Army . . 
•o of course you’ve never disa)vered how behind the times 
you are. [the Major is stupent] I tried to express myself 
in art . . and found there was nothing to express . . 
I’d been so well brought up. D’you blame me if I 
wander about in search of a soul of some sort ? And 
Honor — 

BOOTH, [disputing savagely.] ^cner is 4ip*y-'happy 
at home. Everyone loves her. 

HUGH, [with fierce sarcasm.] Yes . . what do we call 
her? Mother’s right hand! I wonder they bothered to 
give her a name. By the time little Ethel came they 
were tired of training children . . [//is imce loses its sling; 
he doesn't complete this sentence.] 

BEATRICE. Poor little Ethel . . 

BOOTH. Poor Ethel! 

They speak as one speaks of the dead, and so the 
mangling stops. Then edward interposes quieUy, 

EDWARD. Yes, Hugh, if we’d been poor . . 

HUGH. 1 haven't spoken of your fate, Edward. That’s 
too shameful. 

EDWARD. . . We should at least have learnt how to 
i^nd money. 

BOOTH. J^iheUcally.] Really, Edward, need you 
attack me? 

HUGH. Well . . you’re so proud of representing 
the fmnily! 

BOOTH. And may 1 ask what we’re discussing now? 

BEATRICE. Yes, ^ward. 1 knew how to get the great- 
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est possible happiness out of a five pound note years 
before I had one. 

EDWARD. The first man who saved a sovereign has 
made a prisoner of me. 

BOOTH, [determined to capture the conversation again.] 
Has made a . . ? 

EDWARD. Will make . . if you understand that better. 
Booth. 

BOOTH. I don’t understariti it at all. [tJieg leave him 
the field.] And why for no earthly reason we must suddenly 
open up a — ^a street, which is very painful . . I really 
cannot see. One never knows who may be listening. 
[Afi glances most uneasily towards the door and drops his 
voice.] In that unhappy business, Edward, you very 
’’selv did what we all felt to be your duty. Tm sure we all 
hope you succeeded in your endeavours. But the 
least we can do now in respect to our poor father’s 
memoiy is to bury the matter in — in decent oblivion. And 
please . . please don’t talk of prison. I thought you’d 
given up that idea long ago. [having dismissed that 
subject unopposed^ he takes a long breath.] Now we will 
return to the original subject of discussion. Hugh, this 
question of a separation — 

Past all patience, hugh jumps up and filings his 
chair back to its place. 

HUGH. Beatrice and I mean to separate. And nothing 
you may say will prevent us. The only diflficulty in the 
way b money. Can we command enough to live apart 
comfortably? 

BOOTH. Well? 

HUGE. Well . . we can’t. 

BOOTH. Well? 

HUGH. So we can’t separate. 

BOOTH, [speaking with bewilderment.] Then what in 
Heaven’s name have we been dbcussing it for? 

HUGH. I hav^’b discussed it! 1 don’t want to dbcuss 
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itt Why can’t you mind your own business ? Now I’ll go 
back to the billiard room and my book. 

He is gone before tlie poor Major can recover his 
lost breath. 

BOOTH, [cw he does recover i7.] I am not an impatient 
man . . but really . . [and then words fail him.] 

BEATOiCE. [commenting calmly.] Of course Hugh was 
a spoilt child. They grow to liate theii*' parents sooner 
than others. He still criet for what he wants. That 
makes him a wearisome companion. 

BOOTH, [very sulky no a?.] You married him with 
your eyes open, I suppose? 

BEATRICE. How fcw womcn marry with their eyes open! 

BOOTH. You have never made the best of Hugh. 

BEATRICE. I have spared him that indignity . ^ 

BOOTH, [vindictively.] I am very glad MT you can*t 
separate. 

BEATRICE. As sooii as I’m rea.sonably sure of earning 
an income I shall walk off from him. 

The Major reviivs. 

BOOTH. 'V'ou will do nothing of the sort, Beatrice. 

BEATRICE, [unruffled.] How will you stop me. Booth? 

BOOTH. I shall tell Hugh he must command you to 
stay. 

BEATRICE, [with 0 little smile.] Now that might make 
a difference. It was one of the illusions of my girlhood 
that I should love a man who would master me. 

BOOTH. Hugh must assert himself. 

He begins to walk about, giving some indication of 
how it should be done. Beatrice’s smile has 
vanished. 

BEATRICE. Don’t think I’ve enjoyed taking the lead in 
everything throughout my married life. But someone had 
to plan and scheme and be foreseeing . . we weren’t 
sparrows or lilies of the 6eld . . someone had to, get up 
and do something, [she becomes eonseious of his strutting 
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and smiles rather mischievously.] Ah . . if I'd married 
yoU) Booth! 

booth’s face grows beatific. 

BOOTH. Well, I must own to thinking that I am a 
masterful man . . that is the duty of every man to be so. 
])i6 adds forgivingly.] Poor old Hugh! 

BEATRICE, [unable to resiM temptation.] If I’d tried to 
leave you, Bogth, you’d have whipped me . . wouldn’t 
you? ^ 

BOOTH, [ecstatically complacent^] Ha . . well . . ! 

BEATRICE. Do say yes. Think how it’ll frighten 
Emily. 

The Major strokes his moustache and is most 
friendly. 

BOOTH. Hugh’s been a worry to me all my life. And 
now ^s Cl Family . . Well, I suppose I’d better 

'go and give the dear old chap another talking to. I quite 
see your point of view, Beatrice. 

BEATRICE. Why disturb him at his book? 

MAJOR BOOTH Uavcs them, squaring his shoulders as 
becomes a lord of creation. The two sisters-in-law go 
on with their work silently for a moment; then 
BEATRICE adds . . 

BEATRICE. Do you find Booth difficult to manage, 
Emily? 

EMILY, [putting down her knitting to consider the matter.] 
No. It’s best to allow him to talk himself out. When 
he’s done that he’ll often come to me for advice. 

I let him get his own way os much as possible . . or 
think he’s getting it. Otherwise he becomes so de- 
pressed. 

BEATRICE, [quietly amused.] Edward shouldn’t hear 
this. What has he to do with women’s secrets? 

EDWARD. I won’t tell . . and I’m a bachelor. 

EMILT. [solemnly as she takes up her knitting again.] 

Do fou really mean to leave Hugh ? 





BEATRICE, [slighdy impatient,] Emily, Tve said so. 
They are joined by alice maitland, who comes in 
gaily, 

AUCE. What*s Booth shouting about in the billiard 
room? 

EMILT, [pained] On Christmas Eve, too! 

BEATRICE. Don’t you takte any interest in my matri- 
monial affairs? ,, 

MRS. VOYSEY shuts up^ the Nineteenth Century and 
remolds her spectacles. 

MRS. VOYSEY. That’s a very interesting article. The 
Chinese Empire must be in a shocking state! Is it ten 
o’clock yet? 

EDWARD. Past. 

MRS. VOYSEY. [as is behM her.] Cananyoi^ 

see the clock? 

ALICE. It’s past ten, Auntie. 

MRS. VOYSEY. Then I think I’ll go to my room. 
EMILY. Shall I come and look after you, Mother? 

MRS. VOYSEY. If you’d find Honor for me, 
Emily. 

EMILY goes in search of the harmless necessary honor 
and MRS. VOYSEY begins her nightly chant of de- 
parture, 

MRS. voYSEi'. Good night, Alice. Good night, Edward. 
EDW^ARD. Good night. Mother. 

MRS. VOYSEY. [with suddcn sewrity] I’m not pleased 
with you, Beatrice. 

BEATRICE. I’m sorry, Mother. 

Bui wiihoui waiting (o be amwered the old lady has 
sailed out of the room. Beatrice, Edward, xmd 
ALICE are attuned to each other enough to be aide to 
talk with ease. 


BEATRICE. Hugh is right about his family. It’ll 
never make any new life fw itself. 

EDWARD. There are Booth’s children. 
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BEATRICE. Poor little devils! 

ALICE. \jydiciaUy.] Emily is an excellent mother. 

BEATRICE. Yes . . they*ll grow up good men and 
women. And one will go into the Army and one into the 
Navy and one into the Church . . and perhaps one to the 
' Devil and the Colonies. They’ll serve their country and 
govern it and help to keep it like themselves . . dull and 
respectable . . iiopelessly middle-class, [she piUs dovm 
her work now and elevates an^raiorical fist.] Genius and 
Poverty may exist in Enghmd, if they’ll hide their heads. 
For show days w^e’ve our aristocracy. But never let us 
^prget, gentlemen, that it is the plain solid middle-class 
man who has made us . . what we are. 

EDWARD, [m sympathetic derision.] Hear hear . . ! 
^^nd cries of bravo! 

BEA^iCi.. 'iNow, that is out of my book . . the next 
due. [she takes up her work again.] You know, Edward . . 
without wishing to open up Painful Streets . . however 
scandalous it has been, your father left you a man’s work to 
do. 

EDWARD. [Ais face cloudy.] An outlaw’s! 

BEATRICE, [whimsical, after a moment.] I meant that. 
At all events you’ve not had to be your father’s right arm . . 
or the instrument of justice . . or a representative of the 
people . . or anything second hand of that sort, have you ? 

EDWARD, [with sudden excitement.] Do you know 
what I discovered the other day about [he nods at the 
portrait.] , . him? 

BEATRICE, [cnquiritig calmly.] Innocence or guilt ? 

EDWARD. He saved his firm once . . that was true. A 
most Capable piece of heroism. Then, hfteen years after- 
wards . . he started again. 

BEATRICE, [greatly interested.] Did he now? 

EDWARD. One can’t believe it was merely through 
weakly . . 

BEATBics. artistic enthusiam.] Of come not 
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He was a great financier . . a man of imagination. He 
had to find scope for his abilities or die. He despised these 
fat little clients living so snugly on their unearned incomes . . 
and put them and their money to the best use he could. 

EDWARD, [shaking his head solemnly.] That’s all a 
fine phrase for robbery. 

BEATRICE turns her clever face to him and begins to 
follow up her subject keenly. < 

BEATiiic'E. My dear Edward . . I understand you’ve 
been robbing your rich clients for the benefit of the poor 
ones? 

ALICE, [who hasiit missed a word.] That’s true. 

EDWARD, [gently.] Well . . we’re all a bit in debt 
to the poor, aren’t we? 

BEATRICE, Quite SO. And you don’t possess andyojjjN 
father didn’t [)OSHess that innate sen»? oFTfes^credfiess of 
property . . . [she enjoys that phrase] which alone 
make a truly honest man. Nor did the man possess it who 
picked my pocket last Friday week . . nor does the tax- 
gatherer . . . nor do I. Your father’s freedom from 
prejudice was tempered by a taste for Power and Display. 
Yours is by Charity. But that's all the difference I’ll 
admit between you. Robbery! . . it’s a beautiful word. 

EDWARD, [a little pained by as much of this as he 
take^ to be serious.] I think he might have told me the 
truth. 

BEATRICE. Perhaps he didn’t know it! Would you have 
believed him? 

EDWARD. Perhaps not. But I loved him. 

BEATRICE looks again at the gentle^ earnest face, 

BEATRICE. After as well as before? 

EDWARD. Yes. And not from mere force of habit 
either. 

BEATRICE, [with reverence in her voice noia.] That 
should silence a bench of judges. Well . . w<dl , . 
Her sewing finished, she stuffs the things into har 
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basket, gets up in her abrupt unconventional way 
and goes without another word. Her brain is 
busy with the Voyscy Inheritance, edwahd and 
and ALICE arc left in chairs by the fire, facing each 
other like an old domestic couple. 

EDWARD. Stay and speak to me. 

ALICE. I want to. Something more serious has 
happened sintie dinner. 

EDWARD. I’m glad you ican see that. 

ALICE. What is it? 

EDWARD, [with sudden exultation.] The smash has 
come , . and not by my fault. Old George Booth — 

ALICE. Has he been here? 

EDWARD. Can you imagine it ? That old man forced me 
, ’ujo telling him the truth. I told him to take what money 
of his there was, and prosecute. lie won’t prosecute, but 
he bargains to take the money . . and further to bleed us, 
sovereign by sovereign, as I earn sovereign by sovereign 
with the sweat of my soul. I’ll see him in his Christian 
Heaven first . . the Jew! 

ALICE, [keeping her head.] You can’t reason with 
him? 

EDWARD. He thinks he has the whip hand and he 
means to use it. Also the Vicar has been told . . who 
has told his wife. She knows how not to keep a secret. 
The smash has come at last. 

ALICE, So you’re glad? 

EDWARD. Thankful. My conscience is clear. I’ve 
done my best, [then as usual with him, his fervour 
coUapses.] And oh, Alice . . has it been worth doing? 

ALICE, [erwouragingly] Half a dozen people pulled 
out of the fire. 

EDWARD. If only that isn’t found out! I’ve bungled 
this job, Alice. 1 feared all along I should. It was work 
for % strong man . . not for me. 

ALICE. Work {pr a patient man. 
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EDWARD. You use kind words. But Fve never 
•hirked the truth about myself. My father said mine was 
a weak nature. He knew. 

ALICE. You have a religious nature. 

EDWARD, [surprised.] Oh no! 

AI.ICE. [proceeding to explain.] Therefore you’re not 
fond of creeds and ceremonies. Therefore . . as the good 
things of this wordly world don’t satisfy you, you shirk 
contact with it all you can. I understand this temptation 
to neglect and despise practical things. But if one yields 
to it one’s character narrows and cheapens. That’s a 
pity . . but it’s so. 

EDWARD, [his eyes far away.] D’you ever feel that 
there aren’t enough windows in a house? 

ALICE, [prosaically.] In this weiithcr . . too maj|v^ 

EDWARD. Well then . . in a hous^— especially in a big 
city — in my office at work, then . . one is out of hearing* 
of all the music of the world. And when one does get back 
to Nature, instead of being all curves to her roundness, one 
is all corners. 

ALICE, [.smiling at him.] Yes, you love to think idly . . 
just as Hugh does. You do it quite well, too. [jdixn 
briskly.] Edward, may I scold you? 

EDWARD. For that ? 

ALICE. Because of that. You’re grown to be a sloven 
lately . . deliberately letting yourself be unhappy. 

EDWARD. Ls happiness under one’s control? 

ALICE. My friend, you shouldn’t neglect your happiness 
any more than you neglect to wash your face. Here has 
thesqualour of your work been making you poor. Because 
it was liable to be stopped at any moment uncompleted . . 
why should that let your life be incomplete ? Edward, for 
the last eighteen months you’ve been more h*ke a moral 
portent than a man. You’ve not had a smile to throw to 
a friend . . or an opinion upon any subject Y^’ve 
dropped your Volunteering. proteHs.} I know dm’# 
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something comic in volunteering . . though Heaven knows 
what it is! I suppose you found it out of keeping with 
your unhappy fate. And how slack you were in your 
politics last November. I don’t believe you even voted . . 

EDWABD. [contrite at this] That was wrong of me! 

ALICE. Yes, I expect a man to be a good citizen. And 
you don’t even eat properly. 

With tkfii she completes the accusation and edward 
searches round for a* defence. 

EDWARD. Alice, it was always an effort with me to do 
all those things . . and lately every effort has had to go to 
my work. 

ALICE. You did them . . on principle. 

EDWARD. Don’t laugh at me. 

* ALICE, [whispering the awful words.] Then truthfully, 
Edward, once upon a time you were a bit of a prig. 

EDWARD, {with enough sense of humour to whisper 
back] Was I? 

ALICE. I’m afraid so! But the prig fell ill when your 
father died . . and had to be buried in his grave. [Then 
her voice rises stirringly.] Oh, don’t you see what a blessing 
this cursed work was meant to be to you ? Why must you 
stand stiff against it? 

EDWARD, [without o smUc now.] But lately, Alice, I’ve 
hardly known myself. Once or twice I’ve lost my temper . . 
I’ve been brutal. 

ALICE. That’s the best news in the world. There’s 
your own wicked nature coming out. That’s what we’ve 
been waiting for . . that’s what we want. That’s you. 

EDWARD, [still serious.] I’m sorry for it. 

Aiics. Oh, Edward, be a little proud of poor human* 
ity . . take your own share in it gladly. It so discourages 
the rtsi cff us if you don’t 

Suddenly he breaks down completely. 

BDIFABO. I can’t let myself be glad and live. There’s 
the future to fiiuik of. And I’m so afraid of that. I must 
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pretend I don’t care . . even to myself . . even to you. 

ALICE [her mocking at an end.] What is it you fear 
most about the future . . not just the obviously unpleasant 
things ? 

EDWARD. They’ll put me in prison. 

ALICE. Perhaps. 

EDWARD. Who’ll be the man who comes out? 

ALICE. Yourself. » 

EDWARD. No, no! Pm a low’ard. I can’t stand alone, 
it’s too lonely. I need affection . . I need friends. I 
cling to people that I don’t care for deeply . . just for the 
comfort of it. I’ve no home of my own. Every house 
that welcomes me now I like to think of as something of a 
home. And I know that this disgrace in store will leave 
me for a long time or a short time . . homeless. « 

There he situ shaken. AUCE^vaits a moment^ got 
iakimj her eyes from him: then speaks. 

ALICE. There’s something else I want to scold you for. 
You’ve still given up proposing to me. Certainly that 
shows a lack of courage . . and of jierseverance. Or is it 
the loss of what I always consideretl a very laudable 
ambition ? 

EDWARD is hardly able io trust his cars. Then he 
looks into her face and his thankfulness frames 
itself into a single sentence. 

EDWARD. Will you marry me? 

AUCE. Yes, Edward. 

For a minute he just holds his breath with happi- 
ness. But he shakes himself free of if, almost 
savagely. 

EDWARD. No, no, no. we mustn’t be stupid* Pm 
sorry 1 asked for that. 

ALICE, [unf/i serene strength.] Pm glad that you want 
me. While I live . . where I am will be Home. 

EDWARD, [strugglitig with himse{f.] No, it’s too. late. 
If you’d said Yes before 1 came into my inheritance . . 
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perhaps I shouldn’t have given myself to the work. So be 
glad that it’s too late. I am. 

aLice. [happily.] There was never any chance of my 
marrying you when you were only a well-principled prig. 
I dj^’t want you . . and I don’t believe you really 
want^ me. Now you do. And you must always take 
what you want. 

EDWARD, [tmming to her again.] My dear, what 
have we to start life upon . • to build our house upon ? 
Poverty . . and prison for me. 

ALICE, [mischievom.] Edward, you seem to think 
that all the money in the world was invested in your 
precious firm. I have four hundred a year of my own. At 
least let that tempt you. 

g EDWARD catohea her in his arms with a momentary 

^ little burst of passion. 

EDWARD. You’re tempting me. 

She did not resist, but nevertheless he breaks away 
from her, disappointed with himself She goes 
on, quietly, serenely. 

ALICE. Am I ? Am I playing upon your senses in any 
way ? Am I a silly child looking to you for protection in 
return for your favour ? Shall I hinder or help your life ? 
If you don’t think me your equal as woman to man, we’ll 
never speak of this again. But if you do . . look at me 
and make your choice. To refuse me my work and 
happiness in life and to cripple your own nature . . or to 
take my hand. 

She puis out her hand frankly, as a friend should. 
With only a second* s thought he, happy too now, takes 
U as frankly. Then she sits beside him and quite 
cheerfully changes the subject. 

AUCE. Now, referring to the subject of Mr. George 
Booth. What will he do? 

EDWARD, [responsive though impatient.] He’lJ do 
nothing. I shall b# before him. 
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AUCE. Wbat about his proposal? 

EDWARD. That needs no answer. 

ALICE. Yes, it does. I know the temptation to hit back 
at him mock-heroically . . it’s natural. Well, we’ll 
consider it done. But he’s a silly old man and he do<i^n’t 
know what lie’s talking about. I think we can bargain 
with him to keep the firm going somehow . . and if we 
can we must. ' 

At this EDWARD rruAces a last attempt to abandon 
himself to his troubles, 

EDWARD. No, Alice, no . . let it end here. It has done 
for me . . I’m broken. And of course we can’t be mar- 
ried . . that's absurd. 

ALICE, [with firmness enough for We shall be 

married. And nothing’s broken . . except our pride ancj 
righteousness . . and several other things we’re *b*».tter 
without. And now we must break our dignity in^Tb 
bargaining. 

EDWARD, [struggling in the toils of nr/ue.] But it’ll 
be so useless. Colpu.s*ll be round in a day or two to make 
his conditions . . he’ll tell some intimate friend. They’ll 
all come after their money like wasps after honey. And 
if they know I won’t lift a finger in my own defence . . 
what sort of mercy will they have? 

ALICE, [triumphantly completing her case.] No, Edward, 
if you surrender yourself entirely, you’ll find them 
powerless against you. You see, you had something to 
hope or fear from Mr. Booth . . you hoped in your heart 
l^|!*d end your trouble. But when you’ve conquered that 
last little atom of the selfishness which gets in one’s way, I 
think you’ll find you can do what you wish with fihese 
selfish men. [and she adds fervently,] Oh, it’s a power so 
seldom used. But the man who is able, and cares deeply, 
and yet has nothing to hope or fear is all powerful . . even 
in little things. 

EDWARD. Will nothing ever happen to set me hreeP 
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Shall I never be able to rest for a moment . . turn round 
and say I’ve succeeded or I’ve failed? 

ALICE. That isn’t what matters. 

EDWARD. If they could all meet and agree, they might 
sjud^^te themselves and keep me at it for life. 

ALICE. WJiat more could you wish for? 

EDWARD. 'Jhan that dreary round! 

ALICE. My dear, the world must be put tidy. That’s 
the work which splendid criminals . . and others leave 
about for us poor commonplace people to do. 

EDWARD, [iviih a liitle laugh.] And I don’t believe 
in Heaven either. 

ALICE, [close to Mm!\ But there’s to be our life. 
What’s wrong with that? 

Eij^^ARD. My dcK, when they put me in prison for 
s^ffndling — \lie makes the word sourid its worst.] 

ALICE. I think they won’t. But if they are so stupid • . 
I must be very careful. 

EDW^ARD. Of what? 

ALICE. To avoid false pride. I shall be foolishly 
proud of you. 

EDWARD. It’s good to be praised sometimes . . by 
you. 

ALICE. My heart praises you. Good night. 

EDWARD. Good night. 

She kisses his forehead. But he puts up his face 
like a child^ so she bends down and for the first time 
their lips meet. Then she steps back from him, 
adding happily, with perhaps just a touch of shyness, 

ALICE. Till to-morrow. 

EDWARD, [eckoing in gratitude the hope and promise 
in her voice.] Till to-morrow. 

She leaves him to sit there by the table for a few 
moments longer, looking into his future, streaked 
*^08 it is io'be trouble and joy. As whose is noif 
From above . . from above the mantelpiece, is to 

p 
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say . . the face of the late bib . voyset seems to look 
down upon his son not unkindly, though with that 
curious buccaneering twist of the eyebrows which 
distinguished his countenance in life. 
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At Shapters, oeorge fahranis's house in Hertfordshire. 

Ten o’clock on a Sunday evening in summer. 

Facing you at her piano by the toindow, from which she 
is protected by a little screen, sits mrs. parrant ; 
a woman of the interesting age, clear-eyed and all 
her face serene, except for a little pucker of the bmws 
which shows a puzzled mind upon some imjMrtant 
matters. To becotne almost an ideal hostess has been 
her achievement ; and in her own home, as now, this 
grace is wiitten upon every movement. Her eyes 
pass over the head of a girl, sitt ing in a low chair by 
a little table, with the shaded lamplight falling on her 
face. This is lucy davenport; twenty-three, un- 
defeated in anything as yet and so unsoftened. The 
book on her lap is closed, for she has been listening 
to the music. It is possibly some German philos- 
opher, whom she reads with a critical appreciation of 
his shortcomings. On the sofa near her lounges 
MRS. o’coNNEix; o chavming woman, if by charming 
you understand a woman who converts every quality 
she possesses into a means of attraction, and has no use 
for any others. On the sofa opposite sits miss tri>- 
BELL. In a few years, when her hair is quite grey, 
she wiU assume as by right the dignity of an old maid. 
Between these two in a low armchair is ladt daven- 
port. She has attained to many dignities. Mother 
i «1S 
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and grandmother, she has brought into (he world 
and nourished not merely life but character. A 
wonderful face she has, full of proud memories and 
fearless of the future. Behind her, on a sofa between 
the windows, is Walter kent. He is just wjjfii^ 
the average English father would like his sgfsr to he. 
You can see the light sheoiing out through the 
windows and mixing with moonshine upon a 
smooth hum. On ypur left is a door. There are 
many books in the room, hardly any pictures, a 
statuette perhaps. The owner evidently sets beauty 
of form before beauty of eohur. It is a woman's 
room and it has a certain delicate austerity. By the 
time you hare observed everything mrs. farrant 
has played Chopins prelude opus 28, nurriber 20 
from beginning to end. < ^ 

LADY DAVENPORT. Thank you, my dear Julia. 

WALTER KENT. [Protesting.] No more? 

MRS. FARRANT. I Won’t j)lay for a moment longer than 
I feel musical. 

MISS TREBELL. Do you thiiik it right, Julia, to finish 
with that after an hour’s Bach? 

MRS. FARRANT. I suddenly came over Chopinesque, 
Fanny; . . what’s your objection ? [as she sits by her.] 

FRAV.rs TREBELL. What . . wlicn Bach has raised 
me to the heights of unselfishness! 

AMY o’coNNELL. [Gfinuicing sweetly, her eyes only 
half lifted.] Does he ? I’m glad that 1 don’t understand 


him. 

FRANCES TREBELL. [PiUUng mere prettiness in its 
place.] One may prefer Chopin when one is, young. 

AM^' o’coNNELL. And IS that a reproach or a compll> 
ment? 

WALTER KENT. [Boldly.] I do. 

FRANCES TREBELL. Or s man may . . unless^ he’s a 
philosopher. 
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LADY DAVENPORT. [To Htc rescue!\ Miss Trebell, 
you’re very hard on mere humanity. 

FRANCES TREBELL. [Completing the reproof.] That’s 
my wretched training as a schoolmistress, Lady Daven- 
port . . one grew to fear it above all tilings. 

LUCY '^DAVENPORT. [Throwing in the monosyllable 
with sharp youthful enquiry.] Why? 

FiUNCES TR&ELL. There were no text books on the 
subject. 

MRS. FARRANT. [Smiling at Jr r friend.] Yes, Fanny . . 
I think you escaped to look after your brother only just 
in time. 

FRANCES TREBELL. In another year I might have been 
head-mistress, which commits you to approve of the 
lystem for ever. 

LAi)Y DAVENPORT.* [Shaking her wise head.] Fve 
watched the Education fever take England . . . 

FRANCES TREBELL. If I hadn’t stopped teaching things 
I didn’t understand . . ! 

AMY o’coNNELL. [Not udthout mkchicf] And what 
was the effect on the pupils? 

LUCY DAVENPORT. I Can tell you that. 

AMY o’coNNELL. Frances never taught you. 

LUCY DAVENPORT. No, I wish she had. But I was at 
her sort of a school before I went to Newnham. jT know. 

FRANCES TREBELL. [Very distastefully.] Up-to-date, it 
was described as. 

LUCY DAVENPORT. Well, it was like a merry-go-round 
at top speed. You felt things wouldn’t look a bit like that 
when .you came to a standstill. 

AMY ‘o’coNNELL. And they don’t? 

LUCY DAVENPORT. [With great decision.] Not a 
bit 

AMY o’coNNELL. [In her velvet tone.] 1 was taught 
the whble idut/ of woman by a parson-unde who dis- 
believed in his Cnurdi. 
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WALTER KENT. When & man at Jude’s was going to 
take orders . . . 

AMT O’CONNELL. Jude’s ? 

WALTER KENT. At Oxford. The dons went very 
gingerly with him over bits of science and history. ^ 
[This wakes a fruUfyl thought in julia rjrrant’s 
hfain] 

MRS. FARRANT. Mamma, have you ev%r discussed so- 
called anti-Christian scienaa witli Lord Charles.^ 

FRANCES TREBELL. . . Cantelupe ? 

MRS. FARRANT. Y cs. It was ovcr appointing a teacher 
for the schools down here . . he was staying with us. The 
Vicar’s his fervent disciple. However, we were consulted. 

LUCY DAVENPORT. Didn’t Lord Charles want you to 
send the boys there till they were ready for Harrow ? § 

MRS. FARRANT. YcS. ' 

FRANCES TREBELL. Quite the last thing in Toryism ! 

MRS, FARRANT. Matniiia made George say we were 
too nouveau riche to risk it. 

LADY DAVENPORT. [As she laughs,^ I couldn’t resist that. 

MRS. FARRANT. [Catching something of her suiged*s 
dry driving fnanner.] Lord Charles takes the superior 
line and says . . that w'ith his consent the Church may 
teach tl|,e unalterable Truth in scientific language or 
legendary, whichever is easier understanded of the people. 

LADY DAVENPORT. Is it the prospcct of Disestablishment 
suddenly makes him so accommodating ? 

FRANCES TREBELL. [ ICUh large coHtejnpt.] He needn't 
be. The majority of people believe the world was made 
in an English week. 

LUCY DAVENPORT. Oh, DO ! 

FRANCES TREBELL. No Bishop date deny it. 

MRS. FARRANT. [Frow the heights of expeTienceJ\ Dear 
Lucy, do you seriously think that the English spi^^t — ^the 
nerve that runs down the backbone — is disturb^ by new 
theology . . ornew any thing ? 
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tSlDT DAVENPORT. [Efijoying her epigram.] What a 
waste of persecution history shows us! 

WALTER KENT ROW cajttures thc conversation wiih> a 
very young politician's fervour. 

viKVtm KENT. Oncc they’re disestablished they must 
make up their minds what they do believe. 

LADY DAVENPORT. I prcsume Lord Charles thinks 
it’ll hand thc Church over to him and his . . dare I say 
‘Sect’? ^ 

WALTER KENT. Won’t it? He knows what he wants. 

MRS. FARRANT. [Subtly.] There’s the election to come 
yet. 

WALTER KENT. But now both parties are pledged to a 
bill of some sort. 

^ MRS. FARRANT. Political prophecies have a knack of 
not-eoming true; but? d’you know, Cyril Horsham warned 
me to watch this position developing . . nearly four years 
ago. 

FRANCES TREBELL. Sitting on the opposition bench 
sharpens the eye-sight. 

w'ALTER KENT. [IronicaUy.] Has he been pleased with 
the prospect? 

MRS. FARRANT. [With perfect diplomacy.] If the 
Church must be disestablished . . better done by its 
friends than its enemies. • ^ 

FRANCES TREBELL. Still 1 don’t gather he’s pleased 
with his dear cousin Charles’s conduct. 

MRS. FARRANT. [Shrugging.] Oh, lately. Lord Charles 
has never concealed his tactics. 

FRANCES TREBELL. And that Speech at I.<eed8 was the 
crowning move 1 suppose; just asking the Nonoonformists 
to bring things to a head ? 

MBS. FARRANT. [Judicially.] 1 think that was pre- 
cipitate. 

w/cT^ KWT. [Giving them lord crarleb*s oratory.] 
Gentlemen, in thise latter days of Radical qipmrfcunism!-* 
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You know, 1 was there . . sitting next to an old gentle- 
man who shouted "Jesuit.” 

FRANCES TBEBELL. But Supposing Mallaby and the 
Nonconformists hadn’t been able to force the Liberals' 
hand? 

MRS. FARRANT. [Speaking as of inferior J>eings.] 
Why, they were glad of any cry going to the Country! 

FRANCES TREBELL. [As skc considers tJtis,] Yes . . 
and Lord Charles would still Jjave had as good a chance of 
forcing Lord Horsham’s. It has been clever tactics. 

LtiCY DAVENPORT. [Who has been listening, sharp-eyed.] 
Contrariwise, he wouldn’t have liked a Radical Bill 
tliough, would he? 

WALTER KENT. [With aplomb.] He knew he was safe 
from that. The government must have dissolved before 
Christmas anyway . . and the swing- of the pendulumis a 
sure thing. 

MRS. FARRANT. her smile.] It’s never a sure 

thing. 

WALTER KENT. Oh, Mrs. Forrant, look how unpopular 
the Liberals are. 

FRANCES TREBELL. What made them bring in Resolu- 
tions? 

WALTER KENT. [Oveifotcing unth knowledge of the 
Siibjecti was told Mallaby insisted on their showing 
they meant business. 1 thought he was being too clever 
. . and it turns out he was. Tommy Luxmore told 
me there was a fearful row in the Cabinet about it. 
But on their lost legs, you know, it didn’t seem to matter, 
1 suppose. Even then, if Prothero had mustered up an 
ounce of tact . . I believe they could have pulled them 
through . . 

FRANCES TREBELL. Not the Spoliation one. 

WALTER KENT. Well, Mr. TrebcU dished that! 

FRANCES TREBELL. Henry says his speech didn’t 
turn a vote. 
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MRS. FARRANT. charming irony.] How dis- 

interested of him! 

WALTER KENT. [Enthusiostic.] That speech did if ever 
a speech did. 

FRANCES TREBELi/. Is there any record of a speech tliat 
ever did-^ He just carried lys own little following with 
him. 

MRS. FARRANT. But the crux of the whole matter is 
and has always been . . what’s to be done with the 
Church’s money. 

LUCY DAVENPORT. [Visualising sovereigns.] A hun- 
dred millions or so . . think of it! 

FRANCES TREDELL. There has been from the start a 
good deal of anti-Nonconformist feeling against applying 
^the money to seculai uses. 

MRS. FARRANT. [Lk^prccaiing false modesty, on anyone* s 
behalf \ Oh, of course the speech turned votes . . twenty 
of them at least. 

LUCY DAVENPORT. [Determined on information.] Then 
I W'as told Lord Horsham had tried to come to an under- 
standing himself with the Nonconformists about Dis- 
establishment — oh — a long time ago . . over the Education 
Bill. 

FRANCFs TREDELL. Is that true, Julia? 

MRS. FARRANT. HoW sliould I knOW? 

FRANCES TREDELL. [With somc mischicf] You might. 

MRS. FARRANT. [Weighitig her words.] I don’t think 
it W’ould have been altogether w’ise to make advances. 
They’d have asked more than a Conservative government 
could possibly persuade the Church to give up. 

WALTER KENT. I don’t sce that Horsham’s much better 
off now. He only turned the Radicals out on the Spoli- 
ation question by the help of TrebelL And so far .. 1 
mean, till this election is over Trebell coimts still as one of 
them, •do^n’t lie. Miss Trebell ? Oh . . perhaps he 
doesn’t * 
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FRAN0S8 TBEBEUi. He*ll tell you he never has counted 
as one of them. 

MRS. FARRANT, No doubt Lord Charles would sooner 
have done without his help. And thafs why I didn*t ask 
the gentle Jesuit this week-end if anyone wants to know. 

WALTER KENT. [StupctU fU this lack of partff spirit] 
What *. . he’d rather have had the Liberals go to the 
country undefeated! 

MRS. FARRANT. [With jfncssc.] The election may 
bring us back independent of Mr. Trebell and anything 
he stands for. 

WALTER KENT. [Sharply,] But you asked Lord 
Horsham to meet him. 

MRS. FARRANT. ^Vith stUl morc finesse,] I had my 
reasons. Votes aren’t everything. 

LADY DAVENi*oRT hos bccn listening with rather a 
dovhtfd smile; she now caps the discussion, 

LADY DAVENPORT. I’m relieved to hear you say so, my 
dear Julia. On the other liand democracy seems to have 
brought itself to a pretty pass. Here’s a measure, which 
the country as a whole neither demands nor approves 
of, will certainly be carried, you tell me, because a min- 
ority on each side is determined it shall be . . for totally 
different reasons. 

Mi^ FARRANT. [Shrugging again.] It isn’t our busi- 
ness to prevent popular government looking foolish* 
Mamma. 

LADY DAVENPORT. Is that Tory cjTiicism or feminine ? 
At this moment georqe fakrant comes through 
the wimhw; a good natured man of forty five. He 
would tell you that he was edveai/ed ai Eton and 
Oxford. Bui the knowledge which saves his lift 
comes from the thrusting upon him of authority and 
experience; ranging from the management of on 
estofs which he inherited ai twenty fimt^ (krwtgh 
the chaimanship of a newspaper syndioeie, through 
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a successful marriage, to a minor post in the last 
Tory cabinet and the prospect of one in the near- 
coming ncjii. Thanks to his agents, edUors, per- 
manent ojfaah, and hu own common sense, he al- 
ways acquits himself creditably. He comes to his 
M'ife's .side and ivaitsfor a pause in the conversation. 

LADY DAVENPORT. I remember Mr. Disraeli once 

a 

said to me . . Clever women are as dangerous to the State 
as dynamite. ^ 

FRANCIS TREBELL. [A'o< to bc imprc,sscd by Disraeli.\ 

Well, Lady Davenport, if men will leave our intellects 
lying loose about . , 

FARRANT. Blackborougli’s going, Julia. 

MRS, TARRANT. YeS, GcorgC. 
t LADY DAVENPORT. [Concluding her Utile apologue to 
MISS TREBELL.] I'tS, my dear, but power without re- 
sponsibility isn’t good for the character that wields it 
either. 

( There follows parrant through the window a man 
of fifty. He has about him that unmistakeable air 
of acquired wealth and power which distinguishes 
many Jews and has therefore come to he regarded as a 
solely J ewish characteriMic, H e speaks always with 
that swift decision which betokens a narrowed view. 
This is RUSSELL blackborough; manufacturer^ 
politician , . statesman, his own side calls him.] 

BLACKBOROUGH. [To his hostess^ If I start now, 
they tell me, I shall get home before the moon goes down. 
I*m sorry 1 must get back to-night. It’s been a most 
delightful week-end. 

MB^. FARRANT. [Gracefully giving him a good-bye 
hand.] And a successful one, 1 hope. 

FARBANT. We talked Education for hall an hour. 

MBS. FABBANT. [Her eycbrows lifting a shade.] Edu* 
catfou! • 

FABBAirr. Trebell went away to work. 
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BLACKBOBOUOH. I’ve missed the music, 1 fear. 

MBS. FABRANT. But it’s been Bach. 

BLACKBOBOUGH. No Chopin? 

MBS. FARBANT. For a minute only. 

BLACKBOBOUGH. Why don’t these new Italian men 
write things for the piano! Good-night, Lady^Daven- 
port. ^ 

LADY DAVENPORT. ke bows ov&r kcf hand,] And 

what has Education to do ^with it? 

BLACKBOBOUGH. [Non-^ommiitcU hiTnself,] Perhaps it 
was a subject that compromised nobody. 

LADY DAVENPORT. I)o you think my daughter has been 
wasting her time and her tact? 

FABRANT. [Clapping him on the shoulder.] Black- 
borough’s frankly flabbergasted at the publicity of this 
intrigue. / * 

MBS. FABRANT. Intriguc! Mr. Trebell walked across 
the House . . actually into your arms. 

BLACKBOROXTon. [H'lt/i rt Certain dubious grimness.] 
Well . . we’ve had some very interesting talks since. And 
his views upon Education are quite . . Utopian. Good 
bye, Miss Trebell. 

FRANCES TREBELL, Good-bvC. 

MRS, FARBANT, I Wouldn’t be so haughty till after the 
election, if 1 were you, Mr. Blackborough. 

BLACKBOROUGH. [Ijidiffcrcntly.] Oh, I’m glad he’s 
with U9 on the Church cjucstion . . so far, 

MRS. FARR.\NT. So far as you’ve made up your minds ? 
The electoral cat will jump soon. 

BLACKBOKorGii . [.4 / j ttle beaten by such polite cynicism.] 

Well . . our conservative principles! After all we Juow 
what they are. Good-night, Mrs. O’Connell 
AMY o’coNNELL, Good-niglit 
FAHRANT. Youp neuralgia better? 

AMY o’coNNELL. By fits and starts. ^ a 

FABRANT. Come and play bilUards. 
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sham and Maconochie started a game. They can neither 
of them play. We left them working out a theory of angles 
on bits of paper. 


WALTER KENT. Professor Maconochie lured me on to 
golf yesterday. He doesn’t suffer from theories about 
that. ^ 

BLACKBOROUGH. ^itk flppfow/.] Started life as a 
caddie. 

WALTER KENT. [PulUng j wry facc^ So he told me 
after the first hole. 

BLACKBOROUGH. What’s this, Kent, about Trebell’s 
making you his secretary? 

WALTER KENT. Hc thinks he’ll have me. 

BLACKBOROUGH. [Almost reprovingly.] No question 
of polities? 

* FARRANT. Morc iiitrigue, Blackborough. 

WALTER KENT. [With disarming candour.] The truth 
is, you see, 1 haven’t any as yet. I was Socialist at 
Oxford . . but of course that doesn’t count. I think I’d 
better learn my job under the best man I can find . . and 
who’ll have me. 

BLACKBOROUGH. [Gfavely.] What does your father 
say? 

WALTER KENT. Oh, as loi^ as Jack will inherit the 
property in a Tory spirit! My father thinks it my wild 
oats. « 

A Footman has come in. 

THE FOOTMAN. YouT car is round, sir. 

blackborough. Ah! Good-night, Miss Davenport, 
Good-bye again, Mrs. Farrant . . a charming week-end. 

‘ . He makes a husinessAike departure, farrant follows 
him. 

THE footman, a telephone message from Dr. Wedge- 
croft, ma’am. His thanks: they stopped the express for 
him ^t Hitchin and he has reached London quite 
Mfefy. • ^ 

i 
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MRS. WARRANT. Thank you. 

[The Foolrmn goes otU. mbs. farrant exhales 
delicately as if the air were a little refined by black- 
borough’s removal] 

MBS. farrant. Mr. Blackborough and his patent 
turbines and his gas engines and what not are the motive 
power of our party nowadays, Fanny. 

FRANCES THEBELL. Ycs, you claim to be steering 
plutocracy. Do you never wonder if it isn’t steering you ? 
MRS. O’CONNELL, growing restless, has wandered 
round the room picking at the books in their cases. 

AMY O’CONNELL. I always like your books, Julia. It’s 
an intellectual distinction to know someone who has read 
them. 

MRS, FARRANT. That’s the Communion I choose. 

FRANCES TREBELL. AHstocrat . fastidious aristocrat.* 

MRS. FARRANT. No, ROW. Learning’s a great leveller. 

FRANCES TREBELL. But Julia . . books are quite 
unreal. D’you think life is a bit like them? 

MRS. FARiuNT. They bring me into touch with . . Oh, 
^there’s nothing more deadening than to be boxed into a set 
in Society! Speak to a woman outside it . . she doesn’t 
understand y<mr language. 

FRANCKS TREBELL. And do you think by prattling 
Hegel with Gilbert Wedgecroft when he comes to physic 
you- 

MRS. FARR.\.NT. [Joyously.] Excellent physic that is. 
He never leaves a prescription. 

LADY DAVENPORT. Don’t you think an anstocraGy of 
brains is the best aristocracy. Miss Trebeli? 

FRANCEa TREBELL. o little more bitterness than 

the abstraction of the subject demands.] I’^m sure it is just 
as out of touch with humanity as any other . . more so, 
perhaps. If I were a country I woul^’t be governed by 
arid intellects. 

MRS. FARRANT. Manners, Frances. 
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FRANCES TREBELL. I"m onc mysclf and know. 
The/re either dead or dangerous. 

GEORGE FARRANT coTTies hock and goes straight to 
MRS. o’cONNELL. 

FARRANT. rohusUy.] Billiards, Mrs. O’Connell. 

AMY o’coNNELL. [Declining sweetly.] I think not. 

FARRANT. Billiards, Lucy ? 

LUCY DAVET'PORT. [As fobust OS he,] Yes, Uncle 
George. You shall mark while Walter gives me twenty- 
five and I beat him. * 

WALTER KENT. [With a non€-of-your4mpiidence air.] 
Til give you ten yards start and race } ou to the billiard 
room. 

LUCY DAVENPORT. Will you Wear my skirt? Oh . . 
Grandmamma’s thinking me vulgar. 

LADY DAVENPORT. [WithotU prejudice.] Why, my dear, 
freedom of limb is worth having . . and perhaps it fits 
better with freedom of tongue. 

FARRANT. [In the proper avunctdar tone.] Til play 
you both . . and I’d race you both if you weren’t so dis- 
gracefully young. 

AMY o’coNNELL hos reached an open window. 

AMY o’coNNELL. I shall go for a walk with my 
neuralgia. 

MRS. FARRANT. Poor thing! 

AMY o’coNNELL. The moon’s good for it. > 

LUCY DAVENPORT. Shall you come, Aunt Juh'a? 

MRS. FARRANT. [In JUU protest] No, I will not sit 
up while you play billiards. 

MRS. o’coNN^ULi goes out through the one windowt 
' stands for a moment wistfully romanUe^ gazing at 
the moon, dien disappears, farrant and Walter 
KS3«T are standing <U the other, looking across the 
lawn. 

FABR 4 NT. Horshani still arguing with Maoooochie 
TTwy’fe goi Botgoy now. 

4 
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WALTER KENT. Demonstrating something with a , . 
what’s that thing ? 

WALTER goeft out. 

FARRANT. \Wilh a tkrotv of his head towards the dis- 
tant HORSHAM.] He was so bored with our politics . . 
having to give his opinion too. We could jusyiear your 
piano. 

And he follows Walter. 

MRS. FARRAN'r. Take Amy O’Connell that lace thing, 
will you, Lucy? 

LUCY DAVENPORT. [lIcT tone expressing quite wonderfully 
her sentiments towards the owner.] Don’t you tliink she’d 
sooner catch cold? 

She catches it up and follows the two men; then after 
looking round impaticnilyt swings off in the direc- 
tion MRS. o’ CONNELL took. The three women noiSf 
left together are at their ease. 

FRANCKS TUERKLL. Did you cxpcct Mt. Blackborougli 
to get on well with Henry? 

MRS. FARRANT. llc lios bccomc a millionaire by 
appreciating clever men when he met them. 

LADY DAVENPORT. Ycs, JuHa, but lus political con- 
scienw is eomparalivoly new-born. 

MRS. FAKitANT. Well, Mumma, can we do without Mr. 
Trebell ? 

LADY DA^TS^PORT. EvcTj'one sccms to think you’ll 
come back with something of a majority. 

Miw. FARRANT. (.1 Uttlc m/wticR/.] What’s the good 
of that? The Bill can't be brought into the Lords . . and 
who’s going to take Disestablishment through the Cmn- 
mon.s for us ? Not Eustace Fowler . . not Mr.. Black- 
borough . . not lA)rd Charles . . not George! 

LADY DAVENPORT, [fl omingr/y.] Notall your brillianoe 
as a hostess will keep ^Ir. Trebell in a Toiy Cabmet. 

MRS. FARRANT. [With wiiftd avoidance of the |»i»f]. 
Cyril Horsliain is only too glad. 
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LADT DAVENPOBT. Bccausc you tell him he ought 
to be. 

PRANCES TREBELL. [Coming to the rescue.] There ia 
this. Henry has never exactly called himself a Liberal. 
He really is elected independently. 

UBS. FARRANT. I wondct will all the garden-cities 
become pocket-boroughs. 

FRANCES tb(t;bell. I think he has made a mistake. 

MRS. FARRANT. It makes^ things easier now . . his 
having kept his freedom. 

FRANCES TREBELL. I think it’s a mistake to stand 
outside a system. There’s an inhumanity in that 
amount of detachment . . 

MRS. FARRANr. [BrilUantig.] I think a statesman may 
be a little inhuman. 

' LADY DAVENPORT. » [fVi/h kccnness.] Do you mean 
superhuman? It’s not the same thing, you know. 

MRS. FARRANT. I loiOW. 

LADY DAVENPORT. Most people don’t know. 

MRS. FARRANT. [Proceeding with her cynicism.] Hu- 
manity achieves . . what? Housekeeping and chil- 
dren. 

FRANCES TREBELL. As far as a woman’s concerned. 

MRS. FARRANT. [il little mockingly^ Now, Mamma, 
say that is as far as a woman’s concerned. 

LADY DAVENPORT. My dear, you know I don’t think 
so. 

MRS. FARRANT. Wc may none of us think so. But 
there’s our . position . . bread and butter and a certain 
satisfaction until . . Oh, Mamma, I wish 1 were like 
you . '. b^ond all the passions of life. 

LADY DAVENPORT. [With great vitalUy.] I’m nothing 
of the sort. It’s my egoism’s dead . . that’s an intimation 
of mortality. 

MRS. /ARRANT. 1 accept the snub. But I wonder what 
Tm to do with fpyself for the next thirty years. 
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FRANCES TREBELL. Help Lord Horsham to govern the 
cotmtiy. 

JULIA PARRANT givcs a little lattgh and takes up the 
subject this time. 

MRS. FARRANT. Mamma . . how many people, do 
you think, believe that Cyril’s grande passion for me takes 
that form? 

LADY DAVENPORT. Everyone who knows Cyril and 
most people who know you. 

Mas. FARRANT. Otherwise I seem to have fulfilled my 
mission in life. The boys are old enough to go to school. 
George and I have become happily unconscious of each 
other. 

FRANCES TREBELL. stiddcn energy of mind.] 

Till I was forty I never realised ,the fact that most 
women must express themselves through men. c 

MRS. FARRANT. [TjOoJchig at FRANCES u little cutiously!] 
Didn’t your instinct lead you to marry . . or did you fight 
agaiast it ? 

FRAN(’E8 TUEBEiJ.. I don’t kiiow. Perhaps I had no 
vitality to spare. 

LADY DAVENPORT. I’hat boy IS a long lime proposing 
to Lucy. 

This fffainally startles the other two from their 
conversational rewric. 

kftis. FARRANT. Walter? I'm not sure that he means 
to. She means to marry him if he does. 

FRANCES TREBELL. Hrs she told yOU SO? 

MRS. FARR.\Ni\ No. 1 judge bv her business-like 
interest in his welfare. 

FRANCES TREBFAL. Hc’s beginning to feel the responsi- 
bility of manhood . . doesn’t know whether to be fright- 
ened or proud of it. 

LADY DAVENPORT. It’s a pretty thing to watch young 
pec^le mating. When they’re older and maipr frmn 
duappointmeot or delilxN'ate chdoe, thinking themselves 
so worldly-wise . , 
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HRS. FARRANT. [Bock to her politeltf cpiiial mood.} 
Well . . then at least they don*t develop their differences 
at the same fire>side, regretting the happy time when 
neither possessed any character at all. 

LADT DAVENPORT. [Giving a final douche of common 
sense.] My dear, any two reasonable people ought to be 
able to live together. 

FRANCES TREBELL. Granted three sitting rooms. 
That’ll be the next middle-class political cry . . when 
women are heard. * 

MRS. FARRANT. [Suddetdij OS practical as her mother.] 
Walter’s lucky . . Lucy won’t stand any nonsense. She’ll 
have him in the Cabinet by the lime he’s fifty. 

LADY DAVENPORT. And are you the power behind your 
brother, Miss Trebell? 

< FRANCES TREBELL^ [Gratrly.] He ignores women. 
I’ve forced enough good manners on him to disguise the 
fact decently. His affections are two generations 
ahead. 

MRS. FARRANT. People like him in an odd sort of way. 

FRANCES TREBELL. That’s just rcspcct for work done . . 
one can’t esca|)e from it. 

There is a slight pause in their talk. By some not 
very devious route mbs. farrant’s mind travels to 
the next subject. 

MRS. FARRANT. Fanny . . how fond are you of 4®y 
O’Connell? 

FRANCES TREBELL. She says we’re great friends. 

MRS. FARRANT. She says that of me. 

FRANCES TREBELL. It’s a pity about her husband. 

MRS. FARRANT. [Almost provoktngly.] Whatabouthim? 

FRANCES TREBELL. It seems to be understood that be 
treats her badly. 

LADT DAVENPORT. [A HtUe moUcious.] Is there any 
pertici^ reason he should treat her well ? 

FRANCES Don’t you like her, Lady Daven- 
port.^ i 
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LADY dIavenfobt. [Dealing out justice.] I find her 
quite dumning to look at and talk to . . but why shouldn’t 
Justin O’Connell live in Ireland for all that? I’m going to 
bed, JuHa. 

She collects her belongings and gets up. 

MRS. FARRANT. I must look in at the billiard room. 

FRANCES TREBELL. 1 Won’t come, Julia. 

MRS. FARRANT. What’s your brother workmg at? 

FRANCES TREBELL. I don’t know. Something we 
shan’t hear of for a year, perhaps. 

MRS. FARRANT. On the ChuTch business, I daresay, 

FRANCES TREBELL. Did you hear Lord Horsham at 
dinner on the lack of dignity in an irreligious state? 

MRS. FARRANT. Poor Cyril . . he’ll have to find a way 
round that opinion of his now. 

FRANCES TREBELL. Does he like Jeading his party ? ' 

MRS. FARRANT. [After duc consideration.] It’s an in- 
tellectual exercise. lie’s the right man, Fanny. You see 
it isn’t a parly in the active sense at all, except now and 
then when it’s captured by someone with an axe to grind. 

FRANCES TREBELL. [HuTnofoushj.] Such AS my brother, 

MRS. FARRANT. [As humorous.] Such as your brother. 
It expresses the thought of the men who aren’t taken in by 
the claptrap of progress. 

FRANCES TREBELL. Somctimcs thcy’vc a queer way of 
exp];pssing their love for the people of England. 

MRS. FARRANT. But onc must use democracy. Welling- 
ton wouldn’t . . Disraeli did. 

LADT DAVENPORT. [At the doof.] Gkxxl-night, Bliss 
Trcbell. 

FRANCES TREBELL. I’m Coming . . it’s past eleven. 

MBS. FARRANT. [At the window.] What a gorgeous 
nightt I’ll come in and kiss you. Mamma. 

FRANCES foUoWt LADY DAVENPORT Ofid MBS. FAB- 
RANT starts across the lawn to the bUliard roqpn . . 
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An hour later you can see no change in the room 
except ikat only one lamp is alight on the table in 
the middle, amy o’connell and henry trbbell 
walk past one window and stay for a moment in the 
light of the other. Her wrap is about her shoulders, 
stands looking down at her. 

AMT O’CONNELL. There goes the moon . . it’s quieter 
than ever nov, . [Sfee comes in.] Is it very late ? 

TREBELL. [.4a he follows.] Half-past twelve. 

trebell is hardd itten, brainy ^ forty-five and very 
sure of himself He has a cold keen eye^ which 
rather belies a sensitive mouth; hands which can 
grip, and a figure that is austere. 

AMY o’coNNELL. I ought lo be in bed. I suppose 
everyone has gone. 

trebell. Early tiiains to-morrow. The billiard room 
lights are out. 

AMY o’connell. The Walk htts just tired me Comfortably. 

TREBELL. Sit dowii. [She sits by the table. He sits 
by her and says with the air of a certain buyer at a market] 
You’re very pretty, 

AMT o’connell. As Well here as by moonlight? Can’t 
you see any wrinkles? 

TREBELL. One or two . . under the eyes. But they 
give character and bring you nearer my age. Yes, 
Nature hit on the right curve in making you. « 

She stretches herself cat-like. 

AMT o’connell. Praise is the greatest of luxuries, isn’t 
it, Henry?.. . Henry . . [she caresses the name.] 

TREBELL. Quite right . . Henry. 

AMY o’connell. Hcmy , . Trebell 

TREBELL. Having formally taken possession of my 
name . . 

AMT o’connell. 1*11 go to bed. 

iHis eyes have never moved from her. Haw she 

hnike the contact and goes Unoards the door. 

a 
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TREBELL. 1 wouldnH . . my spare time for love 
making is so limited. 

She turns back, quite at case, her eyes challenging him. 

jiiSY O’CONNELL. That’s the first offensive thing you’ve 
said. 

TREBELL. Why offensive? 

AMY o’coNNELL. I may flirt. Making love’s another 
matter. 

TREBELL. Sit down and fxplain the difference . . Mrs. 
O’Connell. 

She sits down. 

AMY O’CONNELL. Quite so. ‘Mrs. O’Connell’. That’s 
the difference. 

TREBELL. [pTovokingly.] But I doubt if I’m interested 
in the fact that your husband doesn’t understand you and 
that your marriage was a mistake f . and how hard you 
find it to be strong. 

AMY O’CONNELL. [Kindly.] I’m not quite a fool 
though you think so on a three montlis’ acquainbincc. But 
tell me this . . what education besides marriage does a 
woman get? 

TREBELL. [His hcod lifting quickly^ Education . . 

AMY O’CONNELL. Don’t be business-like. 

TREBELL. I beg youT pardon. 

AMY o'coNNELL. Do you think the things you like to 
havO taught in schools are any use to one when one comes 
to deal with you? 

TREBELL. [After a little scrutiny of her face.] Well, 
if marriage is only the means to an end . . wluit’s ^e end ? 
Not flirtation. 

AMY o’coNNELL. [With an air of selftrevdaihn.] I 
don’t know. To keep one’s place in the wcxrld, I suppose, 
one’s self-respect and a sense of humour. 

TREBELL. Is that difficult? ’ 

AMY O’CONNELL. To get what I want, without paying 
more than it’s worth to me . . ? 
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TREBELL. NevcT to be reckless. 

AMY O’CONNELL. [With a side-glatice] One isn’t so 
often tempted. 

TREBELL. In fact , . to flirt with life generally. Now, 
what made your husband marry you? 

AMY O’CONNELL. [Dealing with the impertinence in her 
own fashion.] What would make you marry me ? Don’t 
say: Nothing on earth. 

TREBELL. [Speaking apparently of someone else.] A 
prolonged fit of idleness might make me marry . . a clever 
woman. But I’ve never been idle for more than a week. 
And I’ve never met a clever woman . . worth calling a 
woman. 

AMY o’coNNELL. [Bringing their talk back to herself 
and fastidiously^ Justin has all the natural in- 
stincts. , 

TREBELL. Hc’s Itomau Catholic, isn’t he? 

AMY o’coNNELL. So am I . . by profession. 

TREBELL. It’s a poor religion unless you really believe 
in it. 

AMY o’coNNELL. [Appealing to him.] If I were to live 
at Linaskea and have as many children as God sent, 
I should manage to make Justin pretty miserable! 
And what would be left of me at all I should like to 
know? 

TREBELL. So Justin livcs at Linaskea alone? 

AMY o’coNNELL. I’m told BOW thcrc’s a pretty house- 
maid . . [she shrugs.] 

TREBELL. Does he drink too? 

AMY o’coNNELL. Oh, no. You’d like Justin, I daresay. 
He's dever. The thirteenth century’s what he knows 
about. He has done a book on its statutes . * has been 
doing another. 

TREBELL. And after an evening’s hard work 1 find yon 
ltere»read|y to flirt with. 

AMY o’coNHELL. What have you been working at? 

a 
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tbebelL. a twentieth century statute perhaps. That's 
not any concern of yours eitW. 

She does not follow his thought 

AMT O'CONNELL. No, I prefer you in. your unpro- 
fessional moments. 

TREBELL. Real flattery. I didn’t know I had any. 

AMY O’CONNELL. That’s why you should flirt with me . . 
Henry . . to cultivate them. I’m afraid ycu lack imag- 
ination. 

TREBELL. One must choose something to lack in this 
life. 

AMY o’coNNELL. Not develop your nature to its utmost 
capacity. 

TREBELL. And then? 

AMY o’coNNELL. Well, if that’s not an end in itself . . 
\fViih a touch of romantic piety.] I suppose there’s the • 
hereafter. 

TREBELL. [Gfimly material.] What, more developing! 

I watch people wasting time on themselves with amaze- 
ment . . I refuse to look forward to wasting eternity. 

AMY o’coNNELL. [Shaking her head.] You are very 
self-satisfied. 

TREBELL. Not morc so than any machine that runs 
smoothly. And 1 hope not self-conscious. 

AMY o’coNNELL. [Rather attractively treating him as a 
child.] It would do you good to fall really desperately 
in love with me . . to give me the power to make you 
unhappy. 

He suddenly becomes very d^niie, 

TREBELL. At twcnty-threc I engaged myself to be 
married to a charming and virtuous fool. 1 broke it off. 

AMT o’coNNELL. Did she mind much? 

TREBELL. Wc both minded. But I bad ideals of 
womanhood that 1 wouldn't sacrifice to any human being. 
Then I feil in with a woman who seduced me, andilor a 
whcde ywe led me the life of a French novel played 
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about with my emotion as 1 tortured that dcher poor 
girl’s brains. Education you*d call it in the one case as 1 
called it in the other. What a waste of time! 

AMT o’coNNELL. And what has become of your 
ideal ? 

TBEBELL. [Rehpsing to his former mood.] It’s no 
longer a personal matter. 

AMY o’coNN:niL. coquetry!] You’re not interest- 

ed in my character ? 

TBEBELL. Oh, yes, I a,m . . up to kissing point. 

She does not shrink, but speaks with just a shade of 
contempt. 

AMY o* CONNELL. You get that far more easily than a 
woman. Tliat’s one of ray grudges against men. Why 
can’t women take love-affairs so lightly? 

TBEBELL. There are reasons. But make a good 
begiiming with this one. Kiss me at once. 

He leans towards her. She considers him quite 
calmly. 

AMY o’cONNELL, No. 

TBEBELL. When will you, then ? 

AMY O’CONNELL. When I can’t help myself . . if that 
time ever comes. 

TBEBELL. [Accepting the postponement in a biisinessdike 
spirit.] Well . . I’m an impatient man. 

AMY o’coNNELL. [Confessing engagingly.] I made up 
my mind to bring you within arms’ length of me when we’d 
met at Lady Percival’s. Do you remember? [His face 
shows no sign of it.] It was the day after your speech on 
the Budget 

TBEBELL. Then 1 remember. But I haven’t observed 
the process. 

AMT O’CONNELL. [5u6%.] YouT sister grew to like me 
wry soon. That’s all the cunning there has been. 

TSBBiXJt ’The rest is just mutual attraction f 

AMT o’coNMELE. And opportunities. 
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TREBELL. Such OS this. . 

At the drop of ihdr voices they become conscious of 
the sUent house. 

AMT o^coNNELL. Do you really think everyone has gone 
to bed? 

TREBELL. [Disregardful.] And what is it .makes my 
pressing attentions endurable . . if one may ask? 

AMY o’ CONNELL. Some spiritual need ©r other, I sup- 
pose, which make.s me risk unhappiness . . in fact, wel- 
come it. 

TREBELL. [With great briskness.] Your present need 
is a good shaking . . I seriously mean that. You get to 
attach importance to these shades of emotion. A slight 
physical shock would settle them all. That’s why I asked 
you to kiss me just now. 

AMY o’coNNELL. Yo»i haven’t very nice ideas, have youf 

TREBELL There arc three facts in life that call up 
emotion . . Birth, Death, and the Desire for Children. 
The niceties are shams. 

AMY O’CONNELL. Then why do you want to kiss me ? 

TREBELL, I don’t . . scriously. But I shall in a 
minute just to finish the argument. Too much diplomacy 
always ends in a fight. 

A^fY o’coNNELL, And if I don’t fight . . it’d be no 
fun for you, I suppose? 

'{'RESELL. You would get that much good out of me. 
For it's my point of honour . . to leave nothing 1 touch as 
I find it. 

He is t'cry close to her. 

AMY o’coNNELL, You’rc frightening me a little . . 

TREBELL. Comc and look at the stars again.. Come 
along. 

AMY o’coNNELL. Give me my wrap. . [Ha takes it up, 
but holds it.] Well, put it on me. [He puis it round her, 
but does not vnthdraw his anM.] Be careftd, the stan 
are looking at you. 
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TREBELL. No» they can*t gee so far as we c&ti. That's 
the proper creed. 

AMT o'coNNELL. [Softly^ cdniost shyly.] Henry. 
TREBELL. [Bending closer to her.] Yes, pretty thing. 
AMY O'CONNELL. Is this what you call being in love? 

looks up and listens. 

TREBELL. Here's somebody coming. 

AMT o'cONliELL. Oh! . . 

TREBELL. What docs it matter? 

AMY o'coNNELL. I’m Untidy or something . . 

She slips ovty for tiiey are close to the window. The 
FOOTMAN enters, stops suddenly. 

THE FOOTMAN. I beg youT pardon, sir. I thought 
everyone had gone. 

TREUELL. I’ve just been for a walk. I’ll lock up if 
you like. • 

THE FOOTM/J^. I Can easily wait up, sir. 

TREBELL. ^1/ the window.] I wouldn’t. What do 
you do . . just slide the bolt? 

THE FOOTMAN. That's all, sir. 

TREBELL. I sec. Good-night. 

THE FOOTMAN. Good-night, sir. 

He goes, trebell's demeanour suddenly changes, 
becomes alert, with the alertness of a man doing 
something in secret. He leans out of the window and 
whispers. 

TREBELL. Amy! 

There is no answer, so he gently steps out. For a 
moment the room is empty and there is silence. 
Then amt has flown from him into the safety of 
> lights. She is flushed, trembling, hut rather ec- 
static, and her voice has lost all affectation now. 

AMT o'coNNELL. Oh . . oh . . you shouldn't have 
kissed me like that! 

•n^ELL stands in the vnndow^way; a light in his 
eyest and speaks low but commandingly. 
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thebeA. Come here. , 

Instinctively she moves towards him. They speak 
in whispers. 

AMY O’CONNELL. He was locking up. 

TREBELL. I’ve Sent him to bed. 

AMY o’coNNELL. He won’t go. 

TREBELL. Never mind him. 

AMY o’coNNELL. We’re standing full ii> the light . . 
anyone could see us. 

TREBELL. [With fierce egotism.] Think of me . . not 
of anyone else. [He draws her from the window; then 
does not let her go.] May I kiss you again? 

AMY o’coNNELL. \Hcr cyes chsed!] Yes. 

He kisses her. She stiffens in his arms; then 
laughs almost joyously, and is commonplace. 

AMY o’coNNELL. Well . . Ict me get my breath. • 
TREBELL. [Letting her stand free.] Now . . go along. 
Obediently she turns to the door, but sinks on the 
nearest chair. 

AMY o’coNNELL. In a minutc, I’m a little faint. [He 
goes to her quickly.] No, it's nothing. 

TREBELL. CoRic into thc air again. [Then halj 
seriously.] I’ll race you across the lawn. 

AMY o’coNNELL. [Stitt breathless and a lUUe hysterical.] 
Thank you! 

TREBELL. Shall I caiTy you? 

AMY o’coNNELL. Don’t be silly. [SAe recovers her 
self possession, gets up and goes to the window, then looks 
back at him and says very beautifully.] But the night’s 
beautiful, isn’t it? 

He has her in his arms again, more firmly this 
time. 

TREBELL. Make it so. 

AMT o’coNNELL. [Struggling . . with herself.] Oh» 
why do you rouse me like this? , 

TREBELL. Bectuse I want you. 
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AMT O’CONNELL. Want me to . . ? • 

TBEBELL. Want you to . . kiss me just once. 

AMY o’coNNELL. [Yielding,] If 1 do . . don’t let me 
go mad, will you? 

TBEBELL. Perhaps. [He bends over her, her head drops 
back.] Now. 

AMY o*c3nnell. Yes! 

She kisses him on the mouth. Then he would 
release her, but suddenly she clings again. 

Oh . . don’t let me go. ' 

TBEBELL. [With JicTce pride of possession.] Not yet. 
She is fragile beside him. He lifts her in his arms 
and carries her out into the darkness. 




THE SECOND ACT 


trebell's house in Queen Anne Street, London. Eleven 

o’clock on an October morning. 

trebell’s working room is renwrkahk chiefly for the love 
of sunlight it evidences in its owner. The walls are 
white; the window which faces you is bare of all bid 
the necessary curtains. Indeed^ lack of draperies 
testifies also to his horror of dust. There faces you 
besides a double door; when it is opened another doon 
is seen. When that is opened you discover a writing 
table, and beyond can discern a book-case filled with 
heavy whmes — law reports perhaps. The little 
room beyond is, so to speak, an understudy. Be- 
tween the two rooms a tvindow, again barely cur- 
tained, throws light down the staircase. But in the 
big room, while the books are many the choice of 
them is catholic; and the book-cases are low, running 
along the wall. There is an armchair before the 
bright fire, which is on your right. There is a sofa. 
And in the middle of the room is an enormous 
double writing table piled tidily with much appropri- 
(Ue impedimenta, blue books and pamphlets and with 
an especial heap of unopened letters and parcels. 
At the table sits trebell himself in good health 
and spirits, but eyeing askance the work to which he 
has exndently just returned. His sister looks in on 
him. She is dressed to go out and has a housekeep- 
ing air. 
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FRANCES. Are you busy, Henry ? ^ 

TREBELL. More or less. Come in, 

FRANCES. You’ll dine at home ? 

TREBELL. Anyone coming? 

FRANCES. Julia Farrant and Lucy have rim up to 
town, 1 think. 1 thought of going round and asking 
them to come in . . but perhaps your young man will 
be going ther^ Amy O’Connell said something vague 
about our going to Charles Street . . but she may be out 
of town by now. ' 

TREBELL. Well . . I’ll be in anyhow. 

FRANCES. [Going to tfie window as she buttons her 
gloves.] Were you on deck early this morning? It must 
liave been lovely. 

TREBELL. No, I tumed in before we got out of le Havre. 
^ left Kent on deck and found him there at six. 

FRANCES. I don’t think autumn means to come at all 
this year . . it’ll be winter one morning. September 
has been like a hive of bees, busy and drowsy. By the way, 
Cousin Mary has another baby . . a girl. 

TREBELL. [Indifferent to the information.] That’s the 
fourth. 

FRANCES. Fifth. They asked me down for the 
christening . . but I really couldn’t. 

TREBELL. September's the month for Tuscany. The 
car chose to break down one morning just as we were 
starting North again; so we climbed one of the little hills 
and sat for a couple of hours, while I composed a fifteenth 
century electioneering speech to the citizens of Siena. 

FBANCEs. a half smile.] Have you a vein of 

romance for holiday time ? 

TREBELL. [Dis'persing the suggestion.] Not at all 
romantic . . nothing but figures and &cal questions. 
That was the hardest commercial civilisation ^ere has 
been, though you only think of its art and its murden now. 

FRANCES.* The 4 >apers on both sides have been very 
i 
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full of f ou . . saying you hold the moral balance . . 
or denying it. 

TREBELL. An interviewer caught me at Basle. 1 offered 
to discuss the state of the Swiss navy. 

FRANCES. Was that before Lord Horsham wrote to you ? 

TREBELL. Yes, his letter came to Innsbruck. He 
** expressed” it somehow. Why . , it isn’t known that 
he will definitely ask me to join ? 

FRANCES. The Whitehall had a leader before the 
Elections were well over say that he must . . but, of 
course, that was Mr. Farrant. 

TREBELL. [Knowitigli/.] Mrs. Farrant. I saw it in 
Paris . . it just caught me up. 

FRANCES. The Times is very shy over the whole 
question . . has a letter from a fresh bishop every day . . 
doesn’t talk of you very kindly yet. 

TREBELL. TamjKTing with the Establishment, even 
Cantelui>e\s way, will be a pill to the real old Tory right 
to the bitter end. 

WALTER KENT in, veri/ fresh and happy-bok- 
ing. A young nmn started in life, trebeij. hails him. 

TREBELL. Hullo . . vou’vc not been long getting shaved. 

KENT. How do you do, Miss Trebell ? Lucy turned me 
out. 

FRANCES. My congratulations. I’ve not seen you since 
I heard the news. 

KENT, [Clad and unembarrassed.] Thank you. 1 do 
deserve them, don't I ? Mrs. Farrant didn’t come down . . 
she left us to breakfast together. But I’ve a message for 
you . . her love and she is in town. I went and saw 
Lord Charles, sir. He will come to you and be here at 
half past elevciL 

TREBELL. Look at these. 

He smacks on 4he back, so to speak, the pik of 
parcels and kUm. 

KENT. Oh, lord! . . Fd better start on (heiii. 
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FRANCES. [Continuing injier smooth oldmatiish man- 
ner.] Thank you for getting engaged just before you 
went off with Henry . . it has given me my only news 
of him, through Lucy and your postcards. 

TREBELL. Oh, what about Wed^ecroft ? 

KENT. I think it was he spun up just as I’d been let in. 

TREBELL. Oh, Will . . [And he rings at the ielepfwne 
which is on few table.] 

KENT. [Confiding in miss trebell.] We’re a common 
sense couple, aren’t we ? I offered to ask to stay behind but 
she . . . 

SIMPSON, the maidt comes in. 

SIMPSON. Dr. Wedgecroft, sir. 

WEDGECHOFT is ou h^cls. Ifyou hovB QU eye for 
essentials you may tell at once that he is a doctor, but 
• if you only noidcc externals you mil lake him for 
anything else. He is over forty and in perfect 
health of body and spirit. His enthusiasms are his 
vitality and he has too many of them ever p) lose one. 
He squeezes miss trebell’s hand with an air of 
fearless affection which is another of his character- 
istics and not the least loveable. 

WEDGECROFT. How are you? 

FRANCES. I’m very well, thanks. 

WEDGECROFT. [To TREBELL, OS they shake hands.] 
You’re looking fit. 

TREBELL. [With tremendous emphasis.] I am! 

WEDGECROFT. You’ve got the motor eye though. 

TREBELL. Full of dust? 

WEDGECROFT. Look at Kent’s. [He takes waiter’s 
om.]* lt*8 a slight but serious contraction of the pupil . . 
which I charge fifty guineas to cure. 

FRANCES. It’s the eye of faith in you and your li<»meo> 
pathic doses. Don’t you interfere with it. 

nuNCEB TREBELL, housekeeper, goes out. KENT has 
seised on tf0t lifers and is carrying them to his fotm. 
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KENT, ^his looks like p9pularity and the great heart 
of the people, doesn’t it? 

WEDOECROFT. Trebell, you’re not ill, and I’ve work to 
do. 

TREBELL. I wsfnt ten minutes. Keep anybody out, 
Kent. 

KENT. I’ll switch that speaking tube arrangement to my 
room. i' 

TREBELL, overflowing with vitality ^ starts to pace ike 
floor. ^ 

TREBEUi. I’ve seen the last of Pump Court, Gilbert. 

WEDOECROFT. The Bar ought to give you a testimonial 
. . to the man who not only could retire on twenty 
years’ briefs, but li a s. 

TREBELL. Fifteen. But I bled the City sharks with a 
good conscience . . quite freely. - ‘ 

WEDOECROFT. [JVitk a pretence at jumbling.] I wish 
I could retire. 

TREBELL No you don’t. Doctoring’s a jmeslcraft . . 
you’ve tilken vows. 

WEiKiECHoFT. Then why don’t you establish our 
church instead of . . 

TREBELL. Ycs, luy friend . . but you’re a heretic. I’d 
have to give the Medical Council jwwer to burn you at 
the stake. 

i^KNT. [JViih the book packages.] Parcel from the 
S. P. C. K., sir. 

TREBELL. 1 know . . Disestablishment a crime against 
God; sermon preached by the V’^icar of something 
Parva in eighteen seventy three. I hope you’re aware 
it’s your duty to read all those. 

RENT, Sup{)o$e they convert me ? Lucy wanted to 
know if she could see you. 

TREBELL. [/i»f eycbrows wp.] Yes, I’ll call at Mrs. 
Farrant’s. Oh, wait Aren’t they coming to i£nner ? 

KENT. To-night? No, 1 think they go back to Shapters 
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by the five o’clock. I told j^er she might con^e round 
about twelve on the chance. 

TREBELL. Yes . * if Cantelupe’s punctual . . Fd soon> 
er not have too long with him. 

KENT. All right, then. * 

He goeSy shutting the door; then you hear the door 
of hi^ room skid too. The two friends face each , 
otheTy gl^d of a talk. 

TREBELL. Well ? 

WEDGECROFT. Well . . youll never do it. 

TREBELL. YcS, I shall. 

WEDGECROFT. You Can’t cany any bill to be a credit 
to you with the coming Tory cabinet on your back. You 
know the Government is cursing you with its dying breath. 

TREBELL. [RMing hU hands.] Of course. They’ve 
b'V'n beaten out of the Qouse and in now. I suppose they 
will meet Parliament. 

WEDGECROFT. They must, I think. It’s over a month 
since — 

TREBELL. [His thoughts running quickly.] ThereJIl 
only be a nominal majority of sixteen against them. The 
labour lot are committed on their side . . and now that 
the Irish have gone — 

WEDGECROFT. But they’ll be beaten on the Address 
first go. 

TREBELL. Yes . . Horsham hasn’t any doubt of it. 

WEDGECROFT. He’ll be in office within a week of the 
King’s speech. 

TREBELL. . ^iih another access of energy.] I’ll pull 
the bill that’s in my head through a Horsham cabinet 
and the House. Then I’ll leave them . . they’ll go to 
the country — 

WEDGECROFT. You know Percival’s pledge about that 
at Bristol wasn’t very definite. ^ 

TREBERL. Horsham means to. 

WEDGECRorr. [Wii^fHendly contempt.] Oh, Horsham! 
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TREB^Lii. Anyway, it*s, about Pardval I want you. 
How ill ia he? 

WEDGfiCBorr. Not very. 

TBEBELL. Is he going to die? 

WEi>GECROPT. ‘•Well, I’m attending him. 

TREBELL. [Pinked.] Yes . . that’s a good answer. 
How does he stomach me in prospect as a colleague, so far ? 

WEDGECROFT. Sir, professional etiquette forbids me 
to disclose what a patient may confess in the sweat of 
his agony. 

TREBELL. He’ll be Chancellor again and lead the 
House. 

WEDGECROFT. Why not? He only grumbles that he’s 
getting old. 

TREBELL. [Thinking bitsily again.] The difficulty is I 
shall have to stay through one budget with them. Hdll 
have a surplus . . well, it looks like it . . and my only 
way of agreeing with him will be to collar it. 

WEDGfJCROFT. But . . good heavens! . . you’ll have a 
hundred million or so to give away when you’ve dis- 
endowed. 

TREBELL. Not to give away. I’ll sell every penny. 

wEDQECRorr. [With an incredulous grin.] You’re 
not going back to extending old-age pensions after turn- 
ing the imfortunate Liberals out on it, are you? 

TREBELL. No, DO . . none of your half crown measures, 
l^hey can wait to round off their solution of that till they’ve 
the courage to make one big bite of it. 

wtnoFCROFT. We slian’t see the day. 

TREBKLL. [UjUftg the Subject off Us feet] Not if I 
come out of the cabinet and preach revolution ?> 

WEDGECROFT. Or will they make a Tory of you ? 

TREBELL. [AckoowMging that stroke with a return gm.] 

It'll be said they have when the bill is out / 

WEDGECROFT. It’s Said SO already. • * 

TREBELL. Who knows a radical bill when he sees it * 
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WEDOECBOFT. Pm not pleased you have to be^tunning 
a tilt against the party system. [He becomes a little 
dubious.] My friend . . it’s a nasty windmill. Oh, 
you*ve not seen that article in the Nation on Politics and 
Society . . it’s written at Mrs, Farrant !ind Lady Lurga- 
shall and that set- They hint that the Tories would never 
have had you if it hadn’t been for this bad b|ibit of opposite 
party men melting each other. 

TREBELL, [Unimpressed.] Excellent habit! What we 
really want in this country is a coalition of all the shibbo- 
leths with the rest of us in opposition . . for five years 
only. 

WEDGECROPT. [SmUing generottsly.] Well, it’s a sensa- 
tion to see you become arbiter. The Tories arc owning 
they can’t do without you. Percival likes you person- 
aliy . . Townsend don’t matter . . Cantelupe you buy 
with a price, I suppose , . Farrant you can put in your 
pocket. I tell you I think the man you may run up against 
is Blackborough. ^ 

TREBELL. No, all he wants is to be let look big . . azfd 
to have an idea given him when he*s going to make a 
speech, which isn’t often. 

WEDGECROFT. Otherwise . , I suppose . . now I may 
go down to history, having been in your confidence. 
I’m very glad you’ve arrived, 

TREBELL. [fVilh great seriousness.] I’ve sharpened 
myself as a weapon to this purpose. 

WEDGECROFT. [Kindly.] And you’re sure of yourself, 
aren’t you?* 

TREBELL. [Turning his wrist.] Try. 

WEDGECROFT. [Slipping his doctor's fingers over the 
ike pulse.} Seventy, 1 should say. 

TREBELL. 1 promise you it luwn^t varied a beat tiiese 
three big montib. 

wedoeEboft. W^, 1 wish 'it had. Perfect balmoe 
is most easily lost. I^v do you know you’ve the powttr of 
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recover^? . . and it*a thajt gets one up in the morning 
day by day. 

TBEBELL. Isit? My brain works Steadily on . . hasn’t 
failed me yet. I keep it well fed. [He breathes deeply.] 
But Fm not sure' one shouldn’t have been away from Eng- 
* ^ \ land for five years instead of five weeks . . to come back 
\ to a job like this with a fresh mind. D’yo'u know why 
really I went back on the Liberals ovel* this question? 
Not because they wanted the church money for their pen- 
sions . . but because all they can see in Disestablishment is 
destruction. Any fool can destroy! I’m not going to let a 
power like the Church get loose from the State. A thir- 
teen hundred years’ tradition of service . . and all they can 
think of is to cut it adrift! 

WEDGECROFT. I think the Church is moribund. 

TREBELL. Oh, ycs, of coursc you do . . you sentimentel 
agnostic anarchist. Nonsense! 'The supernatural’s a bit 
blowh upon . . till we re discover what it means. But 
it’s not ^cntial. Nor is the Christian doctrine. Put a 
Jtouit in a corner and shut the door and he’ll own that. 
No . . the tradition of self-sacrifice and fellowship in 
service for its own sake . . that’s the spirit we’ve to capture 
and keep. 

WEDGECROFT. [Really struck] A£>acular Churdit 

TREBELL. ^Vith reasoning in hiswne] Well . . why 
not? Listen here. In drafting an act of Parliament one 
must alternately imagine oneself God Almighty and the 
y most ignorant prejudiced little blighter who will be 

affected by what’s passed. God says : Let’s have done 
with Heaven and Hell . . it’s the Earth that shan’t pass 
away. Why not turn all those theology mong^ into 
doctors or schoolmasters ? 

WEDGECROFT. As ^ doctorS-~ 

TREBELL. Quite soj you naturally prejudiced blighter. 
That priestcraft don’t need re-inforcing. ^ 

WEDoscROFT. It uceds recognitfon. 
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TREBELL. What! It*s the only thing mgst^ pedple 
believe in. Talk about superstition! However, tkere’s 
more life in you. Therefore it’s to be school- 
masters. 

• WEDGECBOFT. How ? ^ 

TREBELL. Listen again, young man. In the youth of 
the worlds when priests were the teachers of men . . . 

WEDGECR<jFT. [JVo/ to be preached ai\ And physicians 
of men. 

TREBELL. Shut Up. • 

WEDGECBOFT. If there’s any real reform going, I want 
my profession made into a state department. I won’t 
shut up for less. 

TREBELL. [Putting this aside with one Jtnger.] I’ll 
deal with you later. There’s still Youth in the world in 
.another sense; but the priests haven’t found out the 
difference yet, so the} ’re w'asting most of their time. 

WEDGECBOFT. Religious education won’t dcj now-a- 
days. 

TREBELL. What’s Now-a-days ? You’re vAy dull, Gil- 
bert. 

WEDGECBOFT, I’m not duller than the people who will- 
have to imderstand your scheme. 

^ ^pEBELL^ won’t understand it. I shan’t explain 
to them thdV^ilicat^pn i s religion, and that those who 
deal in it are priests without any laying on of hands. 

WEDGECBOFT. No matter what they teach? x, 

TREBELL. No . . the matter is how they teach it. I 
see schools in the future, Gilbert, not built ‘next to the 
church, but on the site of th^ church. 

WEDOECROFT. Do you think the world is grown up 
enough to do without dogma? 

taebeli#. Yes, I do. 

WEDOECBOfT. What! . . and am 1 to write my pres- 
eriptlpDs in English? , 

TBBBELL. YcC |ott ard. 
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V';EDOB<^Rorr. Lord save ns! I never thought to find 
you lr*vlSionary. • 

TBEBELL. Isn’t it absurd to think that in a hundred 
years we shall be giving our best brains and the price of 
them not to training grown men into the discipline of des- 
truction . . not even to curing the ills which we might 
be preventing . . but to teaching our children# There’s 
noting else to be done . . nothing else i|atters. But 
it’s work for a priesthood. 

WEDGECROFT. [Affccted; Jiot quite convinced.] Do you 
think you can buy a tradition and transmute it? 

THEBELL. Don’t mock at money. 

WEDGECROFT. I ncvcr havc. 

TUEBELL. But you speak of it as an end not as a means. 
That’s unfair. 

WEDGECROFT. I speaks as 1 finds. 

THEBELL. I’ll buy the ChurciL«not with money, but 
with the promise of new life. [.4 certain radwr gleeful 
cunning comes over him.] It’ll only look like a dose of 
reaction at ^rst . . Sectarian Training Colleges endowed 
to tile hilt. 

. WEDGECROFT. What’ll the Nonconformists say? 

TREBELL. Bribe them with the means of equal effi- 
ciency. The crux of the whole matter wilj be in the 
statutes, ril force on those colle^Tes. A t 

WEDGECROFT. They’ll want dogma. 

TRji^LL. Dogma’s not a bad thing if you’ve power to 
adapt ^ occasionally. 

WEDOEciRMear.' Instead of spending your hrains in 
explaining it. Yes, 

TREBELL. fuU tWc.] But iu the creed^TU 

lay down as unalterable there shall be neither Jew nor 
Greek . . What do you think of St. Paul, Gilbert? 

WEOQiCRorr. I’d mt^cv him the head of a c^ege. 

TREBELL. I'll make the D<^il himself head ci a oq^lege, 
if he’ll undertake to teach honestly all Jie knows. 
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fSCBOFT. And he’ll conjure up Comte 
^for you to assist in tfaSs little reckat^ee 61 
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feBELL. Hullo! Comte I knew about. Have I 
stolen from Robespierre too ? 

WEDGECROFT. [OiHng otU (he epigram with an air.] 
Property toliim who can make the l^st use of it. 

TREBELL. then what we must de is to give the 

children power over their teachers? 

Now he is comicuUy 3 enigmatic, weogecroft 
echoes him. 

WEDGECROFT. And what exactly do you mean by 
that? 

TREBELL. [jS^nous again.] How positive a pedagogue 
would you be if you had to prove your cases and justify 
^our creed every century or so to the pupils who had 
learnt just a little more than you could teach them ? Give 
power to the future, my friend . . not to the past. ^ Give 
responsibility . . even if you give it for your own dis- 
credit. What’s beneath trust deeds and lasljfwills and 
testaments, and evenacts of Parliament and official cree^.^ 
Fear of the verdict of the next generation . . fear of 
looking foolish in their eyes. Ah, we . . doing our best 
. must r&i/dj for e^ry sort of death. And to pro- 
ne mea^ ^Ig^^nd disregard of the past is a 
secret of statesmanship. Presume that the world will 
comcrto an end every thirty years if it’s not reconstrur»ed. 
Therefore give responsibility . . give responsibility^ / . give 
the children power. , 

WEDGECROFT. [Disposed to whisde.] Those statutes 
win VQpit some framing. 

TEBBELL. [Relapsing (o a chuckle.] There’s an in- 
cidental change to fivesee. Disanpearance of the par- 
son into^the schoolmaster . . the Archdeacon into 
the Inspector . . and the Bmop inU>--I rather hope 
he’ll stick & his ttnt|et Gilbert 
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i^D^ROFT. Some Buskin will arise apd make him. 
TREBELL. [At he poces {he room and the walls ornfade 
away to him!\ What a church could be made a the 
best brains in England, sworn only to learn all they »uld 
teach what they l^ew without fear of the future or falour 
to the past . . sworn upon their honour as seekers 
after truth, knowingly to tell no child a Jlie. It will 
come. • I 

WEDOBCBOFT. A priesthood of women too? There’s 
the tradition of service with them. 

TBEBELL. ^iik the sourest look yet on his face.] 
Slavery . . not quite the same thing. And the paradox 
of such slavery is that they’re your only tyrants. 

[At this moment the beU of the telephone upon the 
table rings. He goes to it talking the while.] 

One has to be very optimistic not to advocate the harei^. 
That’s simple and wholesome*. .Yes? 

KENT comes in. 

KENT. Does it work? 

trebeA^. [Slamming down the receiver.] You and 
your new toy! What is it? 

KENT. I’m not sure about the plugs of it . .1 thought 
Fd got them wTong. Mrs. O’Connell has come to see 
Miss Trcbcll, who is out, and^she ask 

any message has been left for 
TREBELL. No. Oh, about dinner? Well, she’s round 
at^Mrs. Farrant’s. 

KENV; I'll ring them up. 

into his room to do so leaving trebell’s 
door open, ii^iwo continue their talk, 
TBEBELL. My difficulhes will be with Perdval^ 
WEOQECRorr. Not over the Church. 
trsbell. You see I must discover how keen he’d be on 
settling the Education^arrel, once and for all#. . what 
there is left of it 

wsDQBCfioiT. He’s no^sectariai^ 
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T^iEBBix. Xt’U cost him his surpliis. When^ be be up 
aihii about? ^ 

JiTEDGSCROT. Not for a week or more. 

/ TBEBELL. [Knitting his hrov}!\ And I’ve to deal with 
t!antelupe. Curious beggar, Gilbcit. 

WEDGBbROFT. Not my sort. He’ll want some dealing 
with ove^ your bill as introduced to me. 

TREBEiiL.^, I’ve not cross-examined cbmpany promoter^ 
for ten yea^ without learning how to do business with a 
professional high churchmdh. 

WEDGECROFT. Providcnce limited .eh? 

They are interrupted by mbs . o ’ connell’s ap- 
pearance in the doorway. She is rather pale, very 
calm; hut there is pain in her eyes and her voice is 
unnaturally steady, 

AMT. Your maid told me to come up and I’m inter- 
rupting business . . I thought she was wrong. 

TREBELL. \Wiihno1raceofself consciousne8s.\ Well . , 
how are you, after this long time? 

AMT. How do you do? [Then she scc«#wBDGijpROFT 
and has to control a shrinking from him!\ Oh! 

WEDOECROFT. How oTC you, Mrs. O’Connell? • 

TREBELL. Kent is telephoning to Frances. He knows 
where she is, 

AMY. Howareyou, Dr. Wedgecroft? [tAen to trebell.] 
Did you have a good holiday ? London pulls one to pieces 
wretchedly. I shall give up living here at all. 

WEDGECROFT. You look Very well. 

AMY. Do I! 

TREBELL. A Very good holiday. Sit down . . he 
won’t be a minute. ^ 

She sits cm "dii nearest chair, 

AMT. You’re not ill . . interviewing a doctor? 

TREBELL. The one thing Wedgecroft’s no good at Is 
doetdring.* He keeps me well by sheer moral suasion. 
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TE^IpELL caUs to him. 
TBEBELL. Mts. O’Connell^s here. 


KENT. Oh! [He comes back and into the room.] 
Trebell hasn’t got there yet. 

WEDQECROFT^ /uzs suddenly looked at his wcdcJ^ 

WEDGECHOFT. I must fly. Go^ bye, Mrs. O’Connell. 
^ AMY. [Putting her kandt constrained by its gtovCt into 
ills open hand.] 1 am always a little afraid of you. 

WEDGECHOFT. That isn’t the feeling a dotW wants to 
inspire. t 

KENT. [To TREBELL.] David Evans— 

TREBELL. Evans ? 

KENT. The reverend one . . is downstairs and wants 
to see you. 

WEDGECROFT. [As kc comcs to them.] Hampstead Road 
Tabernacle . . Oh, the mammon of righteousness! 

TREBELL. Shut up! How long *have I before Lord 
Charlea-7? 

KENT. Only ten minutes. 

MRS. i’coNNELL goes to sit at the big table^ and 
apparently idly takes a sheet of paper to scribble on. 
♦« TREBELL. [Half thinking^ half questioning.] He’s a 
man I can say nothing to politely. 

WEDGECROFT. I’m off to Percival’s now. Then I’ve 
another cose and I'm due back at twelve. If there’s 
anything helpful to say I’ll look in again for two minutes . . 
not more. 

TREBELL. You're a good man. 

WEDGECROFT. [As he goes.] Congratulations, Kent 

KENT. [Taking him to the stairs.] Thank you very 
much. 

AMY. [Beckoning wUh her - What’s this, Mr. 
TrebeU? ^ 

, TREBELL. Eh? I beg your pardon. 

Be goes behind her and reads over her shauUkftvhai 
* she has written, kent eomss back. 
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KENT. Shall 1 bring him up here? 

TREBELL looks up and for a moment staree at his 
tecretarp rather sharplyt then speaks in a matter- 
' of-fact voice. 

• TREBELL. See him yourself, dowiiitairs. Talk to him 
for five minutes . . find out what he wants. Tell him it 
will be as* well for the next week or two if he can say he 
hasn’t seen me. * 

KEOT. Yek. 

He goes, trebell fSllows him to the door which 
he shuts. Then he turns to face amy , who is tearing 
up the paper she wrote on. 

TREBELLj What is it? 

AMY. [Her steady voice breaking^ tier carefully calcu- 
lated control giving way^ Oh Henry . . Henry! 

, TREBELL. Are yoy in trouble? 

AMY. You’ll hate nJe, but . . oh, it’s brutal of you to 
have been away so long. • 

TREBELL. Is it with youT husbaud? 

AMY. Perhaps. Oh, come nearer io me H , do. •• 
TREBELL. [Coming nearer withoui haste or excitement^ 
Well ? [Her eyes are closed.] My dear girl, Pm too busy* 
for love-making now. If there are any facts to be faced, 
let me have them . . quite quickly. 

She looks up at him for a moment; then speaks 
smfily and sharply as one speaks of disaster. 

AMY. 'There’s a danger of my having a child . . your 
diild . . some time in April. That’s all. 

TREBELL. [A sccpHc who hos Seen a vision.] Oh . . 
it’s impossible. 

AMT. [Flashing at hin^ revengefully.] Why? 
TREBELL. [BrouglU ibnis mundane self] Well . . 
are you sure? 

AMT.* (/ft sudden agony.] D’you think I want It to be* 
true ? &*yo«»tliu^ 1— ? You don’t know what it is to have 
a thing ^ppeni^ hi spite of you. 
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TREBELL. [His focc 8ei in thought.] Where have you 
been since we met? 

AMY. Not to Ireland . . I haven’t seen Justin for a 
year. ' 

TREBELL. All the^^asier for you not to see him for anoth^ 
year. 

AMY. That wasn’t what you meant. • 

TREBELL. It 'Wasn’t . . but never mind. 

They are silent for a moment . . milei a'part . . Then 
she speaks dully. ‘ 

AMY. We do hale each other . . don’t we! 

TREBELL. Nonsensc. Let’s think of what matters. 

AMY. [Aimlessly.] I went to a man at .Dover . . 
picked him out of the directory . . didn’t give my own 
name . . pretended I was off abroad. He was a kind 
old thing . . said it was all most ^tisfactory. Oh» my^ 
God! 

TREB^.LL. [He goes to bend over her kindly.] Yes, 
you’ve had a torturing month or two. That’s been wrong. 
I’m, sorry, ^ 

AMY. Even now I have to keep telling myself that it’s 
* so . . otherwise I couldn’t understand it. Any more than 
one really believes one will ever die . . one doesn’t 
believe that, you know. 

TREBELL. [On the edge of a sensation that is new to him.] 

I am told tliat a man begins to feel unimportant from this 
moment forward. Perhaps it’s true. 

AMY. What has it to do with you anyhow ? We don’t 
belong to each other. How long were we together that 
night? Half an hour! You didn’t seem to care a bit 
until after you’d kissed me^^d . . this is an absurd 
consequence. * 

TREBELL. Nature’s a tyrant. 

^ AMY. Oh, it’s my punishment . . I see that well enough . . 
for thinking myself so clever . . forgetting siy dttty and 
religion * . not going to confession, I mean. [Thm ky§^ 
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tericaUy.] God can make you believe in Him vhen he 
likes, can’t he? 

trebell. [With comfortable airengih.] My dear girl, 
this needs your pluck. [And he dta by her.] All we have 
to do is to prevent it being found out. • 

AMY. * Yes . . the scandal would smash you, wouldn’t 
il? • 

TREBELL. There isn’t going to be aI^y scandal. 

AMY. No . ? if we’re careful. You’ll tell me what to 
do, won’t you? Oh, it’s a belief to be able to talk 
about it. 

TREBELL. For one thing, you must take care of your- 
self and 8to{^ worrying. 

It soothes her to feel that he is concerned; hut it 
is njoi enough to be soothed. 

*AMY. Yes, I wouldn’t like to have been the means of 
smashing you, Henry . .•especially as you don’t care for 
me. ^ 

TREBELL. I intend to care for you. 

AMY. Love me, I mean. 1 wish you did a little; 
then perhaps I shouldn’t feel so degraded. 

TREBELL. [A shade impatierUlyt a shade contemptuously] 
I can say I love you if that’ll make things easier. 

AMY. [More helpless than ewr.] If you’d said it at 
first I should be taking it for granted . . though it wouldn’t 
be any more true, I daresay, than now . . when I should 
know you weren’t telling the truth. 

TREBELL. Then I’d do without so much confusion. 

AMY. Don’t be so heartless. 

TREBELL. [As he leaves her.] We seem to be at- 
taching importance to such different things. 

AMY. [Shrill even oKt momentary desertion.] What do 
you mean ? I want affection now just as I want food. 1 
can’t do without it . . I can’t reason things out as you 
can. D’you think 1 haven’t tried? [Then in sudden 
rebelHon.] Oh, tUfe gfiysical curse of being a woman . * 
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no bettei* than any savage in this condition . . worse off 
than an animal. It’s unfair. 

TREBELL. Never mind . . you’re here now to hand me 
half the responsibility, aren’t you? 

AMY. As if I ^uld! If 1 have to lie through the n%ht 
simply shaking with bodily fear much longer . . I believe 
1 shall go mad. 

This aspect of the matter is meaningless to him. He 
returns to the practical issue. 

TREBELL. There’s nobody that need be suspecting, is 
there ? 

AMY. My maid sees I’m ill and worried and makes 
remarks . . only to me so far. Don’t I look a wreck ? I 
nearly ran away when I saw Dr. Wedgecroft . . some of 
these men are so clever. 

TREBELL. [Calculating.] Someone will have to 
trusted. 

AMY. [Burromng into her little tortured self again.] 
And I ought to feel as if I had done Justin a great wrong . . 
but 1 doi ’t. I hate you now; now and then. I was 
being myself. You’ve brought me down. I feel worthless. 
The last word strikes him. He stares at her. 

TREBELL, Do yOU ? 

AMY. [Pleadingly.] There’s only one thing I’d like 
you to tell me, Henry . . it isn’t much. That night we 
were together . . it was for a moment different to every- 
thing that has ever been in your life before, wasn’t it? 

TREBEix. [Collecting himself as if to explain to a child.] 
I must make you understand . . 1 must get you to realise 
that for a little time to come you’re above the law . . above 
even the shortcomings and contradictions of a man’s 
affection. 

AMY. But let us have one beautiful memory to share. 

TREBELL. [Determined she shall face Uie cold logic rfher 
position.] Listen. 1 look back on that night as^me kxdcs 
back on a fit of drunkenness. 
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AMY. [NeiikeT understanding nor wishing^ to; only 
shocked and huri!\ You beast. 

TREBELL. [With hitter sarca8m!\ No, don’t say that. 
Won’t it comfort you to think of drunkenness as a beauti- 
fui thing? There are precedents enough . . classic ones. 

AMY^ You mean I might have been any other woman. 

TREBELL.* [Quite inexorable.] Wouldn’t any other 
woman have served the purpose . . and is it less of a 
purpose because we didn’t know we had it ? Does my 
unworthiness then . . if you Idle to call it so . . make you 
unworthy now ? I must make you see that it doesn’t. 

AMY. [Petulantly hammering at her id^e fixe,] But you 
didti’t love jne . . and you don’t love me. 

TREBELL. [Keeping his patience.] No . . only within 
the last five minutes have I really taken the smallest 
(interest in you. And i^ow I believe I’m half jealous. Can 
you understand that? Ybu’ve been talking a lot of non- 
sense about your emotions and your immortal soul. .Don’t 
you see it’s only now that you’ve become a person of some 
importance to the world . . and why? # ^ 

AMY. [Losing her patience, childishly.] What do you 
mean by the World ? You don’t seem to have any personal 
feelings at all. It’s horrible you diould have thought of me 
like that. There has been no other man than you tliat I 
would have let come anywhere near me . . not for more 
than a year. 

He realises that she will never understand, 

TREBELL. My dear girl, I’m sorry to be brutal. Does 
it matter so much to you that I should have wished to 
be the father of your child ? 

AMY. \Ungra/^u8 hvi pacified by his change of tone.] 
It doesn’t mAlSer now. 

TREBELL. [Friendly still.] On principle I don't make 
promises’. But I think I can promise you that if you 
keep yotRr head and will keep your health, this shall all |>e 
made as easy for yo% as if everyone could know. And 
' T 
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^ iet*8 tliaiii: what the child may mean to you . . just the 
fact of his birth. Nothing to me, of course! Perhaps 
4 that accounts for the touch of jealousy. Tve forfeited my 
rights because I hadn’t honourable intentions. You 
can’t forfeit yours 4 Even if you never see him and he has 
*• to grow up among strangers . . just to have had %. child 
must make a difference to you. Of course, it may be a 
girl. I wonder. 

As he wanders on so opiimisticatly she stares at him 
and her face changes. She realises . . 

AMY. Do you expect me to go through with this? 

Henry! . . I’d sooner kill myself. 

There is silence between them. He looks at hef as 
one looks at some unnatural thing. Then after a 
moment he speaks, very coldly. 

TREBELL. Oh . . indeed. Doi^’t get foolish ideaj 
into your head. You’ve no choice now . . no reasonable 
choice 

AMY. [Driven to bay: her last friend an enemy I 
won’t go ''hrough with it. 

TREBELL. It hasn't been so much the fear of scandal 
then — 

AMY. That wouldn’t break my heart. You’d marry me, 
wouldn’t you ? We could go away somewhere. I cmdd be 
very fond of you, Henry. 

TREBELL. [Marvelling at these tangents.] Marry you! 

1 should murder you in a week. 

This sounds only brutal to her; she lets herself be 
shamed. 

AMY. You’ve no more use for me than the use you’ve 
made of me. 

TREBELL. [Logical again.] Wtn’t you realise that 
there’s a third party to our discussion . . that I’m of no 
^ importance beside him and you of very little. Think ol 

child. • « « 

AMT hhms into desperate reheUion. 


/ 
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ABcr. There*s no child bemuse I haven’t choRen there 
shall be and there shan’t be bemuse I don’t choose. You’d 
have me first your plaything and then Nature’s, would you ? 

TREBELL. [A little oboshed.] Come now, you knew 
wllat you were about. t 

AMY.* [Thinking of those moments.] Did I? I found 
myself waitting you, belonging to you suddenly. I 
didn’t stop to Jhink and explain. But are we never to be 
happy and irresponsible . . never for a moment? 

TKEBELL. Well . . onc cafi’t pick and choose con- 
sequences. 

AMT. Your choices in life have made you what you 
want to be,, haven’t they ? Leave me mine. 

TBEBELL. But it’s too late to argue like that. 

AMY. If it is, I’d better jump into the Thames. I’ve 
tjiought of it. , 

He considers hov^ best to make a last effort to bring 
her to her senses. He sits by her. • 

TREBELL. Amy . , if you were my wife — 

AMY. [Unresponsive to him now.] I w^ Justin’s 
wife, and I went away from him sooner than bear him 
children. Had I the right to choose or had I not ? 

TREBELL. [Taking another path.] Shall I tell you 
something I believe ? If we were left to choose, we should 
stand for ever deciding whether to start with the right foot 
or the left. We blunder into the best things in life. 
Then comes the test . . have we faith enough to go on .. to 
go through with the unknown thing? 

AMT. (So bored by these metaphysics.] Faith in what ? 

TREBELL. OuT vitality. I don’t give a fig for beauty, 
happiness, or bj^ins. All I ask of myself is . . can I pay 
Fate on demand ? * 

AMT. Yes • . in imagination. But I’ve got physical 
facts to face. 

BfU he*has her attention now and pursues Ike 
vantage. ^ « 
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TBEBEfeL. Very well then . . let the meaning of them 
go. Look forward simply to a troublesome illness. In a 
iltUe while you can go abroad quietly and wait patiently. 
We*re not fools and we neednH find fools to trust in. Then 
come back to England ... • 

AMY. And forget. That seen^? simple enough, ^doesn’t 

it? 

TREBELL. If you don’t Want the child let it be mine . . 
not yours. * 

AMY. \fVondcnng sudd(9nly at this bond between them.] 
Yours! What would you do with it? 

TREBELL. [Matter-of-fact.] Provide for it, of course. 

AMY. Never see it, perhaps. 

TREBELL. Perhaps not. If there were anything to be 
gained . . for tlic child. Pll see that he has his chance as 
a human being. , ^ 

AMY. How hopeful! (ATow fier voice drops. She ts 
looking back, perhaps at a past self^ If you loved me . . 
perhaps I might learn to love the thought of your child. 

'I'REDELH, if half his life depended on her answer.] 
Is that true? 

AMY. [Irritably.] Why are you picking me to pieces? 
I think that is true. If you had been loving me for a long, 
long time — [The agony rushes back on her.] But now 
I’m only afraid. You might have some pity for me . . I’m 
so afraid. 

TREBELL. [Touchcd,] Indeed . . indeed, Pll take 
what share of this I can. 

She shrinks from him vnforgivingly. 

AMT. No, let me alone. I’m nothing to you. Pm a 
sick beast in danger of my life, that’s >^1 . . cancerous! 
He is roused for ike first time, rouStu to horror and 
protest. 

TREBELL. Oh, you Unhappy woman! . . . 4f life is 
death to you ... * « 

AMT. [rumin^ on Atm.] Don’t lecture met If you're 
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80 dever put a stop to this horror. Or you might at least 
say^you*re sorry. 

TOEBEiJi. Sorry! [The hell on the table rings jarringlyif 
Cantelupe! 

• He goes to the telephone. Shekels up cold and 
toUectedt steadied^ merely by the unexpected sound. 

AMY. I mustn’t keep you from governing the country. 
I’m sure you’ll tlo it very well. • 

TBEBELL. ^At the telephone.] Yes, bring him up, of 
course . . isn’t Mr. Kent thei% ? [then to her.] I may be 
ten minutes with him or half an hour. Wait and we’ll 
come to a conclusion. 

KENT comes in^ an open letter in his hand. 

KENT. Tfiis note, sir. Had I better go round myself 
and see him ? 

^ TBEBELL. [. 4 ® he tgkes the note.] Cantelupe’s come. 

KENT. [Glancing at the telephone!] Oh, has he! 

TBEBELL. [As he teods!] Yes I think you had* 

KENT. Evans was very serious. 

He goes hack into his room, amy mov(^i swiftly to 
where tbebell is standing and whispers. 

AMY. Won’t you tell me whom to go to? 

tbebell. No. 

AMY. Oh, really . . what unpractical sentimental chil- 
dren you men are! You and your consciences . . you and 
your laws. You drive us to distraction and sometimes to 
death by your stupidities. Poor women — ! 

The Maid comes in to announce loud chables 
CANTELUPE, who foUows her. cantelupe is 
fortyt unathletict and a gentleman in the best and 
wofH sen^ of the word. He moves always with a 
caviiailfwhich may betray his belief in the personality 
of the Devil. He speaks cautiously too, and as ij 
not he but something inside him were speaking. ‘ 
One feels that before strangers he would mt if he 
could help tt rgfm or speak at <Ul. A pale face: the 
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mguih would be hardened by fanaticism were it not 
for the elements of Christianity in his religion: and 
he has the limpid eye of the enthusiasL 
TREBELL. Glad to see you. You know Mrs O* 
Connell. ^ 

CANTELUPE bows in sUcnce.^ 

AMY. We have met. 

She offers'-her hand. He silently takes it and drops U, 
TREBELL. Then you’ll wait for Frances. 

AMY. Is it worth while % 

KENT with his hat on leaves his room and goes 
downstairs. 

TREBELL. Ilavc you anything better to do? 

AMY. There’s somewhere I can go. mustn’t 

keep you chatting of my affairs. Lord Charles is im- 
patient to disestablish the Church. 

CANTELUPE. [Unable to escape*^ d remark.] Forgive met 
since that is also your affair. 

AMY. Oh . . but I was received at the Oratory when I 
was married. 

CANTELUPE. [With contritwH.] I beg your pardon. 
Then he makes for the other side of the room, tre- 
BELL and MRS. o’coNNELL stroU to the doory their 
eyes full of meaning. 

AMY. I think I'll go on to this place that I've heard 
of. If I wait . . for your sister . . she may disappoint me 
again. 

THEBEI..L. Wait. 

Kent’s room is vacant. 

AMY. W’ell . . in here? 

TREBELL. If you like law-books. ^ 

AMY. I haven’t been much of ^n im.'.Hiption now, 
have I? 

TREBELL. Please wait. 

AMY. Thank you. « i 

TREBELL skuis her a momeni stem ineUned to 
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lock her in, Ind he comes hack into his own room and 
faces CANTELUPE, who having primed aiM drained 
himself on his subject like a gun, fires off a speech, 
without haste, but also apparenUy without taking 

^ breath. 

CAJWELUPE, I waA extremely thailltful, Mr. Trebcll, 
to hear las^ week fronf Horsham that you will see your 
way to join his cabinet and undertake the disestablish- 
ment biU in House of Commons. Any measure of 
mine, I have always been coi^vinced, would be too much 
under the suspicion of blindly favouring Church interests 
to command the allegiance of that heterogeneous mass of 
thought . . in some cases, alas, of free thought . . which 
now-a-days • composes the Conservative parly. I am 
more than content to exercise what influence I may from 
e seal in the cabinet which will authorise the bill. 

TKEBELL. Yes. That chair’s comfortable. 

CANTELUPE takes another. 

CANTELUPE. Horsliam forwarded to me your 'memo- 
randum upon the conditions you held necessary and I 
incline to think I may accept them in principK 'on behalf of 
those who honour me with their confidences. 

He fishes some papers from his pocket treoell 
sits squarely at his table to grapple with the 
matter. 

TREBELL. Horsham told me you did accept them . . 
it’s on that I’m joining. 

CANTELUPE. Yes , . in principle. 

TREBELL. Well . . we couldn’t carry a bill you dis- 
approved of, could we? 

CANTELUPE. jfVHh fiticsse.^ I hope not 

TREBELL little dangcrously.] And I have no 
intention of being made the scapegoat of a wrecked Tory 
oompF^ise with the Nonconformbts. 

CAM^pa^ura. [Calmly ignoring the suggesHon.} So far* 
as 1 am oemoemad 1 meet the Nonconformbts on their own 
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ground . . that Religion had better be free from all 
compromise with the State.* 

«^TB£BELL. Quite so . . if you’re set free you’ll look 
after yourselves. My discovery must be what to do with 
the men who think more of the state than their Church « . 
the majority of parsons, don’t you think? . . 4f the 
question’s really put and they can made to understand 
V it. • A 

CANTELUPE. ^Uh sincere disdain.] Tlfere are more 
profitable professions. , 

TREBELL. And less. Will you allow me that it is 
statecraft to make a profession profitable? 

CANTELUPE picks up kis papcTSy avoiding theoretical 
discussion. * 

CANTELUPE. Well now . . will you explain to me 
this project for endowing Education with your surplus? 

TREBELL. Putting Appropriation^ the Buildings and* 
the Representation question on one side for the moment? 

CANTELUPE. Candidly, I have yet to master your 
figures . . . 

tiIebell. ' The roughest figures so far. 
f CANTELUPE. Still 1 have yet to master them on the 
first two points. 

TREBELL. [Firmly premising.] We agree that this 
is not diverting church money to actually secular uses. 

CANTELUPE. (.4s he peeps from under his eyelids.] I can 
conceive that it might not be. You know that we hold 
Education to be a Church function. But . . . 

TREBELL. Can you accept thoroughly now the secular 
solution for all IVimary Schoob? 

CANTELUPE. Haven’t we always preSjrred it to the 
undenominational ? Are there to be Jfaciliu^^or a n y of 
the teachers giving dogmatic instruction ? 
t TREBELL. I note youT emphasb on any. I tbmk we 
can put the burden of that decuion on local authorities. 
Let^us come to the question of Training Colleges for your 
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teachers. Ifs on that I want to make my^ bargain. 

CANTELtTPE. [Alert and cautious.] You want to endow 
colleges? 

TREBBLL. Heavily. 

CANTELUPE. Under public control^ 

TREBELL. ChuTch colleges under Church control. 

CANTELUPE. Thcrc’d be others ? 

TREBELL. To preserve the necessary balance in the 
schools. ^ 

CANTELUPE. Not foundodvwith church money? 

TREBELL. Think of the grants in aid that will be re- 
leased. I must ask the Treasury for a further lump sum 
and with that there may be sufficient for secular colleges . . 
if you can a'gree with me upon the statutes of those over 
which you’d otherwise have free control. 

TREBELL IS Weighing his words. 

CANTELUPE. “You^’ meaning, for instance . . what 
authorities in the Church? 

TREBELL. Blshops, I supposc . . and others, [cante- 
LUPE 'permits himself to smile.] On that ryint I shall 
be weakness itself and . . may I suggest . . your seat in 
the cabinet will give you some control. 

CANTELUPE. Statutes ? 

TREBELL. To be framed in the best interests of educa- 
tional efficiency. 

CANTELUPE. [Finding an opening.] I doubt if we agree 
upon the meaning to be attached to that term. 

TREBELL. [Forcing the issue.] What meaning do you 
attach to it? 

CANTELUPE. [Smiling again.] I have hardly a sym- 
pathetic list^er,!^ 

TREBELL. ’“'xou have an unprejudiced one . . the 
best you can hope for. I was not educated myself. I 
learnt certain things that I desired to know . . from • 
reading «ny first book — Don Quixote it was — to master- 
ing Company La^. 4 You see, as a man without lormtilaa 
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either {o| education or religioa» 1 am perhaps peculiarly 
fitted to settle the double question. I have no grudges . . 
wq revenge to take. 

CANTELUPE. [Suddenly congenial] Shelton’s trans- 
lation of Don Quixote I hope . . the modern ones have 90 
flavour. And you took all the adventures as seriously as 
the Don did? * , 

TREBBLL. [AToi expecting this,] I forget. 

CANTELUPE. It’s the finer attitude the child’s 
attitude. And it would eivible you immediately to com- 
prehend mine towards an education consisting merely of 
practical knowledge. The life of Faith is still the happy 
one. What is more crushingly finite than knowledge? 
Moral discipline is a nation’s only safety. How much of 
your science tends in support of the great spiritual doc- 
trine of sacrifice! 

TBEBELL retums to his subject as forceful as $vcr^ 
TKEBELL. The Church has assimilated much in her 
time. Do you think it wise to leave agnostic science at the 
side of the plate ? I think, you know, that this craving for 
coiumon knowledge b a new birtli in the mind of man; 
and if your church won’t recognbe that soon, by so much 
will she be losing her grip for ever over men’s minds. 
What’s the test of godliness, but your power to receive 
the new idea in whatever form it comes and give it life ? 
It b blasphemy to pick and choose your good. [For a 
moment his thoughts seem to be elsewhere,] That’s an un- 
happy man or woman or nation . . 1 know it if it has 
only come to me this minute . . and 1 don't care what 
their brains or their riches or their beauty or any of 
their triumph may be . . they’re unha^it^ and useless if 
they can’t tell life from death. .. 

CANTELUPE. [Interested ta the digressUm,] Remember 
that the Church’s claim has ever been to know that 
difference. * • 

TREBELL. [Fofieniag to his sulgect ogam.] My 
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pmt is this: A man’s demand to know the ezac^ structure 
of a flj’s wing, and his assertion that it degrades any child 
in the street not to know such a thing, is a re^gip*:^ 
revival . . a token of spiritual hunger. What else can it 
be? And we commercialise our teaching! 

CAifTELUPE. I woi^ldn’t have it so. 

TREBELL* Then I’m offering you the foundation of a 
new Order of men and women who’ll serve God by teaching < 
his childreif^ Now shall we finish the conversation in 
prose? , • 

CANTELUPE. (iVof io be put dou'n.] What is the prose 
for God? 

TREBELL. [Not to bc put dowti either.] That’s what we 
irreligious people are giving our lives to discover. [He 
plunges into detail.] I’m proposing to found about 
^seventy-two new colleges, and of course, to bring the ones 
there are up to the new standard. Then we must grad- 
ually revise all teaching salaries in government schools . . 
to a scale 1 have in mind. Then the course must be 
compulsory and the training time doubled — 

CANTELUPE. Doubled! Four years? 

TREBELL. Well, a minimum of three . . a university* 
course. Remember we’re tuming a trade into a calling. 

CANTELUPE. There’s more to that than taking a degree. 

TREBELL. I think so. You’ve fought for years for 
your tests and your atmosphere with plain business men 
not able to understand such lunacy. Quite right . . 
atmosphere’s all that matters. If one and one don’t make 
two by God’s grace . . . 

CANTELUPE. Poctiy again! 

TREBia^L* l/beg your pardon. Well . . you’ve no 
further pro<SI$'. If you can’t plant your thumb on the earth 
and your little finger on the pole star you know nothing of 
distanoes. We must do away with text-book teachers. 

CANTELUPE i$ Opening out a litUe in spite ofhmsdf, 

GAiVTBLUFS. Waiting for our opinions to diHer. 
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TREBELjti. [Bimnesslike again.] Fll send you a draft 
of the statutes I propose witUn a week. Meanwhile shall 

I^ut the offer this way. If I accept your tests will you 
accept mine? 

CANTELUPE. What are yours? 

TBEBELL. 1 belicvc if one provides for efficiency one 
provides for the best part of truth . . honesty of r statement. 

' 1 shall hope for a httle more elasticity in yom dogmas than 
Becket or Cranmer or Laud would have allowed. When 
you’ve a chance to re-formulate the reasons of your faith 
for the benefit of men teaching mathematics and science 
and history and political economy, you won’t neglect to 
answer or allow for criticisms and doubts. 1 don’t see 
why . . in spite of all the evidence to the contrai*y . . such a 
thing us progress in a definite religious faith is impossible. 

CANTELUPE. Progress is a soiled word. [And now he 
weighs his I shall be very glad to accept on the* 

Church’s behalf control of the leaching of teachers in these 
colleges. 

TREBELL. Good. I want the best men. 

c^TELUPE. You arc surprisingly inexperienced if you 
^ think that creeds can ever become mere forms except to 
those who have none. 

TREBELL. But teaching — true teaching — is learning, and 
the wish to know is going to prevail against any creed . . 
so I think. I wish you cared as little for the form in which 
a truth is told os 1 do. On the whole, you see, I think 1 
shall manage to plant your theology in such soil this 
spring that the ganlen will be fruitful. On the whole 
I’m a believer in Churches of all sorts and their useful- 
ness to the State. • Your present use is co^-wom. Have 
I found you in this the beginnings of a newline ? 

cANTELirpE, The Church says ; Thank you, it is a 
» veiy old one. 

TREBRLU [ff up the To 4)0 sbre, ffir 

practical politics our ta^ can be whittled down to your 
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accepting the secular solution for Primary ^ools, if 
you’re given these colleges under such statutes as you and I 
shall agree upon. 

CANTELUPE. And the country will accept. 

•trebell. The country will accent any measure if 
there’s enough money jn it to bribe all parties fairly, 

CANTELWE. You cxpect Very little of the constancy of 
my Church ^ her Faith, Mr. Trebell. 

TREBEix, T have only one belief myself. That is in 
human progress— yes, progreas— over many obstacles and 
by many means. I have no ideals. I Relieve it is states- 
manlike to use all the energy you find . . turning it into 
the nearest channel that points forward. 

CANTELUPE. Forward to what? 

TREBELL. I don’t know . . and my caring doesn’t 
^matter. We do kno\^ . . and if we deny it it's only to be 
encouraged by contradiction . . tliat the movement is 
forward and with some gathering purpose. I’m friends 
with any fellow traveller. 

CANTELUPE kus been considering him very curiously. 

Now he gets uy to go. f • ' 

CANTELUPE. I should like to continue our talk when I’ve * 
studied your draft of the statutes. Of course the political 
position is favourable to a far more comprehensive bill 
than we had ever looked for . . and you’ve the advantage 
now of having held yourself very free from party ties. 
In fact not only will you give us the bill we shall most 
care to accept, but I don’t know what other man would 
give us a bill we and the other side could accept 
at all. 

TREBELL. I .^n let you have more Appropriation 
figures bjf Friday, ^he details of the Fabrics scheme will 
take a little longer, 

CANTELUPE. In a way there’s no such hurry. We’re* 
not in office yet 

TREBELL. Whenal’m building with figures 1 like to 
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^ve the /oundations time to settle. Otherwise they are 
the inexactest things. 

(;ai9T£lufe. [Smiling to him for the first time.] We 
shall have you finding Faith the only solvent of all problems 
some day. 5 < • 

TREBELL. F hope my mind is . not afraid . . dVen of 
the Christian religion. 

^ CANTELUPE. I am sure that the needs pf the human 
soul . . be it dressed up in whatever knowldBge . . do not 
alter from age to age . 

He opens the door to find w^edgecropt standing 
otdsidc, watch in hand. 

TREBELL. IIullo . . . Waiting? 

^WEDOECROFT. I was giving you two minutes by my 
watch. How are you, Canlelupe? 

/ Itantelui’E, with a gesture wt^ich might be mistaken^ 
for a Ixnv, folds himself up. 

TREBELL. Sliall I bring you the figures on Friday . . 
that might save time. 

CANTELUPE, bij taking a deeper fold in himself seems 
to assent. 

* TREBELU Will the afternoon do? Kent shall fix the hour. 
CANTELUPE, (ff'tt/i an effort.] Kent? 

TREBELL. Mv Secretary. 

CANTELUPE. Friday. ^Vny hour before five. 1 know 
my way. 

The three phrases having meant three separate 
efforts, CANTELUPE escapes, wedoecroft has 
walked to the table, his brows a little puckered. Now 
TREBELL notices that rentes door is open; he goes 
gukkly into the room and finds it'^mjdg. Then he 
stands for a moment irritable end md&Hded before 
returning. 

TREBELL. Been here long? 

wedoecroft. Five minutes . . more, 1 suppose. 

ntSBELL. Mrs. O'Connell ^pue? 
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WEDOECBOFT. To hcT dressmaker’s. ^ 

TBiEBELL. Frances forgot s]^e was coming and went out. 

WEDGECROFT. Pretty little fool of a woman! D’you 
know her husband? 

ITREBELE. No. 

WEi>GECROFT. Says she’s been in Ireland with him 
since we^^met at S^pters. He has trouble with >jiis 
tenantry. . ^ * ' 

TREBELL. Won’t he sell or won’t they purchase? 

WEDGECROFT. Curious chap. A Don at Balliol when 
I first knew him. Warped of late years . . perhaps by 
his marriage. 

TREBELL. [Dismissing ihat subject.] Well . . how’s 
Percival ? 

WEDGECROfT. Better this morning. I told him I’d 
seen you . . and in a little calculated burst of confidence 
what I’d reason to think you were after. lie said you and 
he could get on though you differed on every poirt; but 
he didn’t see how you’d pull with such a blasted weak- 
kneed lot as the rest of the Horsham’s cabinet would be. 
He’ll be up in a week or ten days. ^ 

TREBELL. Can I see him? * 

WEDGECROFT. You might. I admire the old man . . 
the way he sticks to his party, though they misrepresent 
now most things he believes in! 

TREBELL. Wliat a damnable state to arrive at . . 
doubly danmed by the fact you admire it. 

WEDGECROFT. And to think that at this time of day 
you should need instructing in the ethics of party govern- 
ment But rU have to do it. 

TREBELi*. Not-4iow. I’ve been at ethics with Cante- 
lupe. ^ 

WEDGECROFT. Certainly not now. What about my 
man with the stomach-ache at twelve o’clock sharp! w 
Good-hya. 

He it gone. sTREBra^L battles vnth vneatmen end 
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? la8t mvMers. “Oh . . why didn’t she wait?” 

hm the telephone hM rings. He goes quicUy^asif 
it were an answer to his anxiety. “Yes?” Of 
course^ it isnH . . “Yes.” He paces the roomt tm- 
patient, wondering what to do. The Maid come^in 
to announce miss davenport, lucy follows her. 
She has gained lately perhaps a litil^ of the joy 
which was lackbig and at least she hnngs now into 
this room a breath of very wholesome womanhood, 
LTTCi'. It’s very good you to let me come; I’m not 
going to keep you more than three minutes. 

TREBELL. Sit down. 

Only women unused to busy men would call him 
rude. 

LUCY. \Miat I want to say is . . don’t mind my being 
engaged to Waller. It shan’t interfere with his work for 
you. If you want a proof that it shan’t . . it was I gdt 
Aunt Julia to ask you to take him . . Though he didn’t 
know*. . so don't tell him that. 

TREBELL. You Weren’t engaged then. 

LUCY. 1 . . thought that we might be. 

TREBELL. [irif/i cynwol humour.] Wliich I’m not to 
tell him either? 

LUCY, Oh, that wouldn’t matter. 

TREBELL. [If'itA deciswu.] I’ll make sure you don’t 
interfere. 

LUCY. [DeliberaU'ly .. not to be treated as a child.] 
You cmldn’t, you know, if I wanted to. 

TREBELL. Why, is W’alter a fool? 

LUCY. lie’s very fond of me, if that’s what you mean ? 
TREBELL looks at hcf foT the firsi^ time and changes 
his tone a little. « v 

TREBELL. If it was what I meant . . Fm disposed to 
withdraw the suggestion. 

Lunr. And, because I’m fond of his w<»k os wdl, I 
ahan’t therefore ask him to tell me things . . secrets. 
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TBEBELL. [Revetiing to hja humour.] It’ll be when * 
youVe a year or two married that danger may occur . . in 
his desperate effort to make conversation. 

LUCY considers this and him quite seriously. 

\ucY. You’re ratlier hard on women, aren’t you . . 
just because they don’t have the chances men do. 

TREBELii.* .. Do you Want the chances ? 

LUCY. I tliink r in as clever as most men I meet, though 
I know less, of course. 

TREBELL. Perhaps I shohld have offered you the 
secretaiyship instead. 

LUCY. [Readily.] Don’t you think Fm taking it in a 
way . . by piarryiiig Walter? That’s fanciful of course. 
But marriage is a very general and complete sort of 
partnership, isn’t it? At least, Fd like to make 
l^ine so. • 

TREBELL. He’ll be more under your thumb in some 
things if you leave him free in others. 

She receives the sarcasm in all seriousness and then 
speaks to him as she would to a child^ » 

LUCY, Oh . . I’m not explaining what I mean quite 
W'ell perhaps. Walter has been everywhere and done 
everything. He speaks three languages . . which all 
makes him an ideal private secretary. 

TREBELL. Quite. 

LUCY. Do you think he’d develop into anything else . . 
but for me? 

TREBELL. So I have provided just a first step, have I ? 

LUCY. \With real enthusiasm.] Oh, Mr. Trebell, it’s a 
great thing for us. There isn’t anyone worth working 
under but you. ibu’ll make him think and give him ideas 
instead of Expecting" them from him. But just for that 
reason he’d get so attached to you and be quite content 
to grow*old in your shadow . . if it wasn’t for me. 

trebeILl. Trui . . 1 should encourage him in noihuig- 
ness. What’s more^ f want extra brains and hands* It's 

V 
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not altogether a pleasant thing, is it .. the selfishness of 
the hard worked man ? 

lUCY. If you don’t grudge your own strength, why 
should you be tender of other people’s? 

He looks f/ her curiously, • 

TREBELL. Your ambition is making for only ifecond- 
hand satisfaction though. 

LUCJY. What’s a woman to do ? She must^work through 
men, mustn’t she? ' 

TREBELL. I’m told that’d degrading . . the influencing 
of husbands and brothers and sons. 

LUCY. [Only half hurnorously] But what else is one 
to do with them? Of course, I’ve enough money to live 
on . . so 1 could take up some woman’s profession. . . 
What are you smiling at? 

TREBELL. [Who hos smiled i>ery broadly.] As you 
don’t mean to . . don’t stop while I tell you. 

LUC'', But I’d sooner get married. I want to have 
children. [The words catch him and hold him. He looks 
at her revermily this time. She remembers she has irons- 
gressed convention: ihen^ remembering that it is only con- 
ivn/ion, proceeds quite simply.] I hope we shall have 
children. 

TREBELL. I hopC SO. 

LUCY. Thank you. That’s the first kind thing you’ve 
said. 

TREBELL. Oh . . YOU Can do without compliments, 
can’t you? 

She considers for a moment. 

LUCY. Why have you been talking to me as if I were 
someone else ? ^ 

TREBELL. [Startled.] WTio else? 

LUCY. No one particular. But you’ve shaken a moral 
fist so to speak. I don’t think 1 provoked it. * 

TREBELL. It’s a bad parliamentary habit I apologise. 

Shs up to go. 
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LUCY. Now I ahan’l keep you longer . . you’re always 
busj. You*ve been so easy to talk to. Thank you very * 
much. 

THEBELL. Why . . I wondcT? 

•LUCY. I knew you would be or I shouldn’t have come. 
You think Life’s an iipportant thing, don’t you? That’s 
priggish, isn’t it ? Good-bye. We’re coming to dinner . . 
Aunt Julia a^ I. Miss Trebell arrived to ask us just as I • 
left. % 

TREBELL. I’ll see you d 3wn. 

LUCY. What waste of time for you. I know how the 
door opens. 

As she goes out Walter rent is on the way to his 
room* The two nod to eaeh other like old friends, 
TREBELL lurtis awoy %viik something of a sigh, 

KENT. Just come? 

LUCY. Just going. 

KENT, ril see you at dinner. 

LUCY. Oh, are you to be here? . . tha/s nice. 

LUCY departs as purposeftdly as she came, rent 
hurries to trebell, whose thoughts ar9 away again 
by now. • 

KENT. I haven’t been long there and back, have I? 
The Bishop gave me these letters for you. He hasn’t 
answered tlie last . . but I’ve his notes of what he means 
to say. He’d like tliem back to-night. He was just 
going out. I’ve one or two notes of what Evans said. 

Bit of a charlatan, don’t you think? 

TREBELL. Evans? 

RENT. Well, he talked of his Flock. There are quite 
fifteen letters yr have to deal with yourself. I’m afraid. 
TREixsu. stares at him: then, apparently, making 
up his mind . . 

trebell. Ring up a messenger, will you . . 1 must« 
write a note and ^nd i|. 

RENT. Will you dictate? * 
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TREBE^L. I shall have done it while you’re ringing . . 
it’s only a personal matter. Then we’ll start work.* 

^ KENT goes into his room and tackles the telephone 
there, trebell sits down to write the note^ his 
face very sft and anxious. 



TH^: THIRD ACT 


AT LORD HOBf ham’s housc in Qneen Anhe's Gate, jn the * 

evening, a wdic later. 

If rooms express their owners* character, the grey and black 
of LORD Horsham’s drawing room, the faded brocade 
of its furniture, reveal him as a man of delicate taste 
and somewhat thin intellectuality. He stan^ now 
before a noiseless fire, contemplating with a troubled 
eye either the pattern of the Old. French carpet, or the 
black double dbors of the library opposiie, or the 
moulding on the Adams ceiling, which the flicker of 
all the candles casts into deeper relief. H is grey hair 
and black clothes would melt into the decoration of his 
room, were the figure not rescued from juch oblivion 
by the British white glaze of his shirt front and — to a • 
sympathetic eye — by the loveable perceptive face of the 
man. Sometimes he looks at the sofa in front of him, 
on which sits wedgecroft, still in the frock coat 
of a busy day, depressed and irritable. With his 
back to them., on a sofa with its back to them, is 
GEORGE FARRANT, planted with his knees apart, his 
hands clasped, his head bent; very glum. And 
sometimes horsham glances at the door, as if waiting 
for it to 'ipm. Then his gaze will travel back, up 
ike Ipng shiny black piano, with a volume of t^ 
Well Temper^ Clavichord open on its desk, to where 
CANTELtrPE is perched uncomfortcMy on the bench; « 
pffler than ever; more self-contained than ever, look- 
mg,io one v^ojfmws him as well as Horshamdodb,a 

m 
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lil^ dangerous. So he returns to contemplation oj 
the ceiling or the carpet. They wait there ashmen 
wait who have said aU they want to say upon an 
unpleasant subject and yet cannot dismiss it. At 
last FARBANT breaks the silence. • 

PARRANT. What time did you ask him to* come, 
Horsham ? « 

HORSHAM. Eh . . O’Connell? I didn’t him direct' 
ly. What time did you say, Wedgecrof^? 

WEDGECROFT. Any timo after half past ten, I told him. 

FARRANT. [Grumbling^ It’s a quarter to eleven. 
Doesn’t Blackborough mean to turn up at all? 

HORSHAM, He was out of town . . my note had to be 
sent after him. I couldn’t wire, you see. 

FARRANT. No. 

CANTELUPB. It was by the merest chance your man 
caught me, Cyril. I was taking tke ten fifteen to Ton- 
bridge and happened to go to James Street first for some 
papers. 

The conversation flags again. 

CANTELiTi^j. But sincc Mrs. O’Connell is dead what 
' is the excuse for a scandal? 

At this unpleasant dig into ike subject of their 
thoughts the three other men stir uncomfortably. 

UORBIIAM. Because the inquest is unavoidable . . ap- 
parently, 

WEDGECROFT. [SMeuly letting fly,] I declare I’d 
I’d have risked f>enal servitude and given a certificate, but 
just before the end O’Connell would call in old Fielding 
Andrews, who has moral scruples about everything — it’s 
his trademark — and of course about fhis . . ! 

FARRANT. Was he told of the whole busiiess? 
WEDGECROFT. No . . O’Connell kept things up before 
« him. Well . . the woman was dying. 

BORSHAM. Couldn’t you have kept the true stale of the 
case from Sir FieMh^? 
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WEDOBCROFT. And been suspected of the malpractice 
mj^elf if he*d found it out ? . which he would have don^ 
. . he’s no fool. Well . . I thought of trying that. . . 

FARRANT. My dcRT WedgccToft . . how grossly ouix- 
otic! Ybu have a duty to yourself. 

HO|tsHAM. [Rescuing tfie conversation from unpleasant- 
ness.] I’m afraid I feel that our position to-night is most 
irregular, Wedgecroft. 

wedoecrBft. Still if you can make O’Conijell se^ 
reason. An(?if you all can’t .. [He frowns at the alter- 
native.] 

CANTELUPE. Didn’t you say she came to you first of all ? 

WEDGECROFT. I met her one morning at Trebell’s. 

FARRAiq;. Actually a t Trebell’s ! 

WEDGECROFT. The day he came back from abroad. 

FARRANT. Oh! No One seems to have noticed them 
together much at aay time. My wife. . . No matter! 

WEDGECROFT. She tackled me as a doctor with one 
part of her trouble . . added she’d been with O’Connell 
in Ireland, which of course it turns out wasn’t true . . 
asked me to help her. I had to say I couldn’t. 

HORSHAM. [Echoing rather than querying.] You 
couldn’t. • 

FARRANT. My dear Horsham! 

WEDGECROFT. Well, if shc’d told me the truth ! . . No, 
anyhow I couldn’t. I’m sure there was no excuse. One 
can’t run these risks. 

FARRANT. Quite right, quite right. 

WEDGECROFT. There are men who do on one pre- 
text or another. 

FARRANT. too shockcd to hc curious.] Are there 

r^y? 

WEDGECROFT. Oh ycs, mcD well known . . Id other 
directions. I could give you four addresses . . but of 
course^ I wasn’t going to give her one. Thou|^ therft 
•gain . . if slte’dgtold me the whole truth ! . . Mypocb 
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women are such fools! And they prefer quackery . . look 

the decent doctors they jimply turn into charlatans. 
Though, there again, that all comes of letting a trade work 
mysteriously under the thumb of a benighted oligarchy . . 
which is beside the question. But one day I’ll make you 
sit up on the subject of the Medical Council, Horgham. 
HORSHAM assumes an impenetrahle air of states- 
manship. 

' HORSHAM. I know. Very interesting . .^very impor- 
tant . . very difficult to alter the status ^o. 

WEDOECROFT. Then the p'oor little liar said she’d go o0 
to an appointment with her dressmaker; and I heard 
nothing more till she sent for me a week later, and I found 
her almost too ill to speak. Even then she didn’t tell me 
the truth! So, when O’Connell arrived, of course I spoke 
to him quite openly and all he told me in reply was that it 
wouldn’t have been his child. 

FARRANi'. Poor dcvil! 

WEDOECROFi'. O’Connell ? 

TARRANT. YcS, of COUTSC. 

WEDGECROFT. I wondcr. Perhaps she didn’t realize 
he’d been scih for . . or felt then she w’as dying and 
didn’t care . . or lost her head. I don’t know. 

TARRANT. Such a pretty little woman! 

WEDGECROFT. If I could have made him out and 
dealt with him, of course, I shouldn't have come to you. 
Farranl’s known him even longer than I have. 

TARRANi'. 1 was with him at Harrow. 

WEDGECROFT. So I Went lo Farrant first. 

That part of iJie 8id>jeci drops, cantelupe , who 
has 7wt moved, strikes in again. ^ 

CANTELiTPE. IIow Was Trebell’s guilt discovered ? 

TARRANT. He wTotc her one letter ’'wffiich slic didn’t 
destroy. O’Connell found it. 

* WEDGECROFT. Picked it up from her deak‘. . it 
wasq’t even locked up. * 
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FAJiRANT. Not twenty words in it . . quite enough 
though. ' ^ 

iioBSHAM. His habit of bein^; explicit . . of writing 
things down . . I know! 

He shakes his head, deprecating all rashness. There 
is another pause, farrant, gettifig up to pace ahotU, 
breaks it. 

FARRANT. ^Look here, Wedgecroft, one thing is wonying 
me. Had Trebell any foreknowledge of what she did and 
the risk she w^s running and could he have stopped it? 

WEDGECROFT, [Almost iU~temperedhj.] How could he 
have stopped it? 

FARRANT. Because . . well, I’m not a casuist . . but 
I know by iftstinct when I’m up against the wrong thing 
to do; and if he can’t be cleared on that point I won’t lift a 
finger to save him. 

HORSHAM, [With tfice judgment.] In using the term 
Any Foreknowledge, Farrant, you may be more severe 
on him than you wish to be. 

FARRANT, Unappreciative, continues. 

FARRANT. Otherwise . . well, we must Caate- 

lupe, that if it hadn’t been for the particular consequence 
of this it wouldn’t be anything to be so mightily shocked 
about, 

CANTELUPE. I disagree. 

FARRANT. My dear fellow, it’s our business to make 
laws and we know the difference of saying in one of ’em 
you may or you must. Who ever proposed to insist on 
pilloiying eveiy case of spasmodic adultery ? One would 
never have done! Some of these attachments do more 
harm . . to the third party, I mean . . some less. But it’s 
only when a menage becomes socially impossible that a 
sensible man will interfere. [He adds quite unnecessarily.] 
I’m speaking quite impersonally, of course. ^ 

CANii^tTPE. coldly as ever.] Trebell is morally 
re8p<»isff>le fmr every aoonsequence of the original atiL * 
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WEDaECROFT. That is a hard saying. 

farraIit. [Continuing his own remarks quite indepnd- 
ently.] And I put aside the possibility that he deliberately 
helped her to her death to save a scandal because 1 don’t 
believe it is a possibility. But if that were so I’d lift ^y 
finger to help him to his. Fd see him hanged with pleasure. 

WEDOECROFT. [Settling this paH of the matter.] Well, 
Farrant, to all intents and purposes he di^’t know and 
he’d iiave stopped it if he could. 

FARRANT. Ycs, I belicvc that. But what makes you 
so sure ? 

WEDGECROFT. I asked him and he told me. 

FARRAN'F. That’s no proof. 

WEDGECROFT. You read the letter that he sent her . . 
unkss you think it was written as a blind. 

FARRANT. Oh . . to be sure . . yes. I might have 
thought of that. • 

He settles down again. Again no one has anything 
Uo say. 

CANTELUPE. What IS to be said to Mr. O’Connell 
when he cq’ues? 

HORSHAM. Yes . . what exactly do you propose wc 
shall say to O’Connell, W^edgecroft 

WEDGECROFT. Get him to open his oyster of a mind 
and . . . 

FARRANT. So It is and his face like a stone wall yesterday. 
Absolutely refused to discuss the matter with me! 

CANTELUPE. May I ask, Cyril, why are we concerning 
ourselves with this wickedness at all? 

HORBHAM. Just at this mmnent when we have official 
weight without official responsibilityv" Charles . . 

WEDGECROFT. I Wish I could have let Tei^pival out of 
bed, but these first touches of autumn are dangerous to a 
^ convalescent of his age. 

HORSHAM. But you saw him, Farrant . he 

gave you his opinion, dkin*t be? 
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FARBANT. Last night . , yes. 

fl^RSHAM. .1 suppose it*s'‘a pity Blackboroil|[h hasnT, 
turned up. 

FARRANT. NevcT mind him. 

• HORSHAM. He gets people to agree with him. That’s a 

gift- * . , ^ 

FARRANT. WcdgecToft, what is the utmost O’Connell 
will be calle4 upon to do for us . . for Trebell ? 

WEDGECROEj. Probably only to hold his tongue^ at the 
inquest to-morroW, As far as I know there’s no one but 
her maid to prove that Mrs. O’Connell didn’t meet her 
husbanjj some time in the summer. He’ll be called upon 
to tell a lie or two by implication. 

farrant! Cantelupe . . what does perjury to that 
extent mean to a Roman Catholic? 

cantelupe’s face melts into an expression of mUd 
amazement 

cantelupe. Your asking such a question shows that 
you would not understand my answer to it. 

farrai^t. {Leaving the fellow to his siibtleties.] Well, 
what about the maid? • 

WEDOECROFT. She may suspect facts but not names, !• 
think. Why should they questioi^her on such a point if 
O’Connell says nothing? 

HORSHAM.' He’s really very late. 1 told . . [He stops.] 
Charles, I’ve forgotten that man’s name again. 

CANTELUPE. ^munds, you said it was. 

HORSHAM. Edmunds. Everybody’s down at Lympne . . 
Pvc been left with a new man here and I don’t know his 
name. [He is very pathetic.] I told him to put O’Connell 
in the library th&e. 1 thought that either Farrant or 1 < 
might peihaps se^ him first and — 

At this moment edmunds comes in, and, vhth that 
. otf of discreet tact which he considers lufUt the esm 
iabUshment of a Prime Minister, annomas, **Mr. 
O’Connell, ^y lord.” As o*go(nnell foUows him, 

I 
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HORSHiiM can only try not to look too discomerkd, 
o’ftoNNELL, in his tightly buttoned frock coat, with 
hia shaven face and close-cropped iron grey hair, 
might he mistaken for a Catholic priest; except that 
he has not also acquired ike easy cheerfulness which 
professional familiarity with the mysteries of that 
religion seems to give. For Ihe moment, pt least, his 
features axe so impassive that they n^y tell either 
of ihe deepest grief or the purest indijfference; or it 
may be, merely of reticence on entering a stranger* s 
room. He only hows towards horsham’s half- 
proffered hand,. With instinctive respect for ihe 
situation of this tragically made widower the men 
have risen and stand in various uneasy attitudes. 
HORsiiAM. Oh . . how do you do? Let me see . . do 
you know iny cousin Charles Cantelupe ? Yes . . we were 
ex])ecting Russell Blackborough. Sir Henry Percival 
ill. Do sit down. 

O’CONNELL takes the nearest chair and gradually 
ihe others settle themselves; farrant seeking an 
obscure comer. But there follows an uncomfortable 
silence, which o’connell at last breaks. 
o’roNNELL. You havc sent for me, Lord Horsham? 
HORSHAM. 1 hope that by my message I conveyed no 
impression of sending for you. 

o’connell. I am always in some doubt as to by what 
person or |X!rsons in or out of power this country is 
governed. But from all I hear you are at the present 
moment approximately entitled to send for me. 

The level music of his Irish tongue seems to give 
finer edge to his sarcasm. ^ 

HORSHAM. Well, Mr. O’Connell , you l^now our 
request before we make it. 

( o’connell. Yes, I understand that if the fact of Mr. 
TrebcU’s adultery with my wife were made as public as its 
ooniiequences to her must be to-morrow, public opinioii 
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would make it difficult for ;^ou to include hin^ in your« 
cabffiet. • 

iioBSHAM. Therefore we ask you . . though we have no 
right to ask you . . to consider the particular circumstances 
aifd forget the man in the statesman, Mr. O’Connell. 

o’coVnell. My wife is dead. What have I to do at all 
with Mr. Trebell as a man ? As a statesman I am in any 
case unintereltcd in him. ^ 

Upon ik^ throwing of cold water, edmunds returns 
to mention even more ^liscreetly . . . 

EDMUNDS. Mr. Blackborough is in the library, my 
lord. 

HORSHAM. [Patiently impatient] No, no . . here. 
wedgecroft. Let me go. 

HORSHAM. [To the injured edmunds.] Wait . . wait. 
wedgecroft. I’ll gut him au fa it. I shan’t come back. 
HORSHAM. [Gratefully.] Yes, yes. [Then to edmunds 
who is ivaiting with perfect dignity.] Yes . . yes . . yes. 
EDMUNDS departs and W'Edgecroft Tnakca for tfte 
library door, glad to escape. 
o’coNNELL. If you are not busy at this Ilbur, WeSge- 
croft, I should be grateful if you’d wait for me. I shall ' 
keep you, I think, but a very few minutes. 

WEDGECROFT. [In his most maticr-of-fact tone.] All 
right, O’Connell. 

He goes into the library, 

CANTELUPE. Don’t you thin^, Cyril, it would be wiser 
to prevent your man coming into the room at all while we’re 
discussing this? 

HORSHAM. [Col^ting his scattered tact.] Yes, I thought 
I had arranged that he shouldn’t. I’m very sorry. He’s 
a fool. ISowever, there’s no one else to come. Once 
more, Mr. O’Connell . . [He frames no sentence.] 
o’coNNELL. 1 am all attention, Lord Horsham. 
CANTELUPE with a self-denying effort has risen to his 
feet. « * 
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CANTSLUPE. Mr. O’Connellj 1 remain here almost 
against my will. I cannot Ihink quite calmly aboutfthis 
double and doubly heinous sin. Don’t listen to us while 
we^make Ught of it. If we think of it as a political bother 
and ask you to smooth it away . . I am ashamed. Butf I 
believe 1 may not t>e wrong if 1 put it to you that» Iboking 
to the future and for the sake of your own Christian dignity, 
it may become you to be merciful. And I ^ray too . . I 
think we may believe . . that Mr. Trebell ^ feeling need of 
your forgiveness. I have ro more to say. [He sits down 
again.] 

oNdonnell. It may be. I have never met Mr. Trebell. 

HonsHAM. I tell you, Mr. O’Connell, putting aside 
Party, that your country has need of this mail just at this 
lime. 

They fiang upon o’connell’s reply. It comes vnth 
deliberation. • 

o’coNNELL. I suppose my point of view must be an 
unusual one. 1 notice, at least, that twenty four hours 
and more has not enabled Farrant to grasp it. 

FARRANT. ' For God’s sake, O'Connell, don’t be so 
cold-blooded. You have the life or death of a man’s 
reputation to decide on. 

O’CONNELL, ^Viih a cold flash of contempt.] That’s a 
petty enough thing now-a-days it seems to me. There are 
so many clever men . . and they are all so alike . . surely 
one will not be missed. 

CANTELUPE. Dou't you think that is only sarcasm, Mr. 
O’Connell ? 

The 'ixnce is so gently reproving that o’conkexx 
must turn to him. 

o’connell. Will you please to make allowance. Lord 
Charles, for a mediaeval scholar’s contempt of modan 
government? You at least will partly undmtand his 
hepor as a Catholic at the modem superstitions in favour 
of popular opinion and control which it enoouraget. You 
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see, Lord Horsham, I am oot a party man, only a little 
less imthusiastip for the opposite cries than for ''his own. 
You appealed very strangely to my feelings of patriotism 
fat this country; but you see even my own is — in the 
twentieth century — foreign to me. From my point of 
view neither Mr. Trebell, nor you, nor the men you have 
just defeat^, nor any discoverable man or body of men 
will make la^ which matter . . or differ in the slightest. 
You are all par^ of your age and you all voice — though 
in separate keys, or even tunes Ihey may be — only the 
greed and follies of your age. That you should do this 
and nothing more is, of course, the democratic ideal. You 
will forgive my thinking tenderly of the statesmanship of 
the first Edward. 

The library door opens and russell blackborough 
oomes in. He has on evening clothes^ complicated 
by a long silk comf crier and the motoring cap which he 
carries. 

HORSHAM. You know Russell Blackborough. 

O’CONNELL. 1 think not. 

blackborough. How d’you do? 

o’coNNELL having bowed, blackborough having 
nodded, the two men sit down, blackborough wiii 
an air of great attention, o’connbll to continue his 
interrupted speech. 

o’oonnell. And you are as far from me in your code of 
personal morals as in your politics. In neither do you 
seem to realise that such a thing as passion can exist. No 
doubt you use the words Love and Hatred; but do you 
know that love and hatred for principles or persons should 
come from beyoncfa man? I notice you speak of forgive- 
ness as if ?t were a penny in my pocket You have been 
endeavouring for these* two days to rouse me from my 
ittdiffemioe towards Mr. Trebell. Perhaps you are onv 
the point of sucoc^sding . . but I do not Imow what ^ou 
may rouse. 
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HORSHAM. I understand. We are much in agreement, 
Mr. O’donnell. What can a man be — who has any*pre- 
tensions to philosophy — but helplessly indifferent to the 
thousands of his fellow creatures whose fates are inter- 
twined with his?^ 

o’coNNELL. I am glad that you understand.* But, 
again . . have I been wrong to shrink from personal 
relations with Mr. Trebell? Hatred is as Sacred a re- 
sponsibility as love. And you will not agree with me when 
I say that punishment ca9 be the salvation of a man*s 
soul. 

FARRANT. [With oggresnve commoTi setise.] Look here. 
O’Connell, if you’re indifferent it doesn’t hurt you to let 
him off. And if you hate him . . ! Well, one shouldn’t 
hate j>eople . . there’s no room for it in this world. 

CANTELUPE. [Quieily as m*r.] We have some authority 
for thinking that the punishment of a secret sin is awarded 
by God secretly. 

o’coNNELL. We have very poor authority, sir, for 
using God’s name merely to fill up the gaps in an argument, 
though we may thus have our way easily with men who 
fear God more than they know^ him. 1 am not one of 
those. Yes, Farrant, you and your like have left little 
room in Uiis world except for the dusty roads on which 
I notice you beginning once more to travel. The rule of 
them is the same for all, is it not . . from the tramp and 
the labourer to the plutocrat in his car ? This is the age 
of equality; and it’s a fine practical equality . . the 
equality of the road. But you’ve fenced the fields of 
human joy and turned the very hillside into hoardings. 
Commercial opportunity b painted on them, I think. 

FARRANT. [Not to bc impressed,] Perhaps it b 
O’Connell. My father made hb Inoney out of newspapers 
and 1 ride in a motor car and you came from Holyh^ by 
train. What has all that to do with it ? Why can’t you 
make up your mind ? You know in thb sort of case tmt 
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talks a lot . . and then does the usual thing. You mus^ 
let Trebell off. and that*s all* about it. 

O’CONNELL. Indeed. And do they still think it worth 
while to administer an oath to your witnesses? * 

He is inierrwpted by the flinging open of the door 
%nd the triumphant right-ihis-time-anyhow voice in 
which EDMUNDS announces “Mr. Trebell, my 
lord.”^t The general consternation expresses itself y 
through .^orsham, who complains aloud and un» 
reservedly, e 

HORSHAM. Good God . . No! Charles, I must give 
him notice at once . . he’ll have to go. [He apologises 
to the company.] I beg your pardon. 

By this time trebell is in the room and has dis^ 
covered the stranger^ who stands to face him with- 
out emotion or anger, blackborough’s face wears 
the grimmest of smiles, cantelupe is sorry, farrant 
recovers from the fit of choking which seemed imminent 
and EDMUNDS, dimly perceiving by now some fly in 
the perfect amber of his conduct, departs. The two 
men still face each other, farrant w prepared to 
separate them should they come to blows, and indeed * 
is advancing in that anticipation when o’connell 
speaks. 

o’connell, I am Justin O’Connell. 

TREBELL. I gUCSS that. 

o’connell. There’s a dead woman between us, Mr. 
TrebeU. 

A tremor sweeps over trebell; then he speaks 
simply. 

TREBELL. 1 Wish she had not died. 

o’coNN!3LL. I am called upon by your friends to save 
you firom the consequentes of her death. What have you 
to say about that? 

TREBELL. Iha^been wondering what sort of expression 
the last of your care Ikr her would find . . but not much. 
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My wonder is at the power over me that has been given to 
something I despised. * ^ • 

Only o’coNNELL grasps his meaning. But he, 

‘ stirred for the first time and to his very depths, 
drives it home. 

o’coNNELL. Yes . . If I wanted revenge I have it. 
She was a worthless woman. First my life anc^now yours! 
Dead because she was afraid to bear your child, isn’t she ? 

TiiiiBELL. [In agony.] I’d have helped that if I could. 

O’CONNELL. Not the sh^rae . . not the wrong she had 
done me . . but just fear — fear of the burden of her 
woman-hood. And because of her my children are 
bastards and cannot inherit my name. And I must live 
in sin against my church, as — God help ine — I can’t 
against my natme. What are men to do when this is 
how women use the freedom we have given them ? Is the 
curse of barrenness to be nothing to a man ? And that’ti * 
the death in life to which you gentlemen with your fine 
civilisation arc bringing us. I think we are brothers in 
mwfortune, Mr. Trebell. 

THEBELL. »<[Far frojn responding.) Not at all, sir. If 
you wanted children you did the next best thing when she 
left you. My own problem is neither so simple nor is it 
yet anyone’s business but my own. I apologise for 
alluding to it. 

HORSHAM takes advantage of the silence that follows. 

HORSHAM. Shall >ve . . 

o’coNNELL. (Mfcwurtn^r TREBELL with kU eyes.) And 
by which shall 1 help you to a solution . . telling lies or 
the truth to-morrow? 

TREBELL. [Boughly, almost insolently.) If you want 
my advice . . I should do the thing, that c^es more 
easily to you, or that will content you most If you haven’t 
b yet made up your mind as to the relative important of my 
work and your conscience, it’s too late to begin now. No- 
thing you may do can affect m e. 
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HORSHAM, [fluttering fearfuUy into this strange dis'p^^ 
O’CJpnnell . . if you and I were to join Wedgfccroft . f 
o’coNNELL. * You valuc your work more than anything 
else in the world ? 

^TREBELL. Have I anything else in the world? 
o’cQNNELL. Havc you not? ambiguity,] 

Then lam sorry for /ou, Mr. Trebell. [Having said all 
he had to say^ he notices horsham.] Yes* Lord Horsham, 
by all means . . 

Then hc^sham opens the library door and sees him 
safely through. He passes trebell without any 
salutation, nor does trebell turn after him; but 
when HORSHAM also is in the library and the door 
is closed, comments viciously. 

TREBELL. The man’s a sentimentalist . . like all 
men who live alone or shut away. [Then surveying his 
*hree glum companiorh, bursts o«/.]WelI . . ? We can 
stop thinking of this dead woman, can’t we ? It’s a waste 
of time. • 

FARRANT. Trebell, what did you want to come 
hert for? ^ * 

TREBELL. Because you thought I wouldn’t. I knew , 
you’d be sitting round, incompetent with distress, calculat- 
ing to a nicety the force of a scandal. . . 

BLACKBOROUOH. [With the firmest of touches.] Hor- 
sham has called some of us here to discuss the situation. 

I am considering my opinion. 

TREBELL. You are not, Blackborough. You haven’t 
recovered yet from the shock of your manly feelings. Oh, 
cheer up. You know we’re an adulterous and sterile 
generation. Why ilhould you cry out at a proof now and m 
then of what’s always in the hearts of most of us ? 

FARRANT. [Plaintively.] Now, for God’s sake, Tre- 
bell . . O’Connell has been going on like that. ^ 

TREBELL. Well then . . think of what matters, 
BLACKBORovGd. ^Of you and your reputation ip tact 
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FABBANT. [Kindly.] Why do you pretend to be callous? 
Ife strokes trebeuJb* shoulder, who shakes km off 
impaliently. 

TBCBBLL. Do you all mean to out-face the British Lion 
with me after to-morrow . . dare to be Daniels ? « 

Bx^CKBORonoH. Bravado won’t carry this oflF. • 

TREBELL. Blackborough . . it would immortalize you. 
ril stand up in my place in the House of Comimons and tell 
everyfning that has befallen soberly and seriously. Why 
should I flinch? ^ ^ 

FARRANT. My dear Trebell, if your name comes out at 
the inquest— 

TREBELL. If it does! . . whose has been the real 
offence against Society . . hers or mine? It^ 1 who am 
most offended . . if I choose to think so. 

BLACKBOROtJGii. You scem to forget the adultery. 

TREBELL. Isn’t Death divorcqeriough for her? And 
oh, wasn’t I right ? . . What do you start thinking of once 
the shock’s over? Punishment . . revenge . . uselessness 
. . waste of me. 

FaRrant. JinalUy.] If your name comes Oai’ at 

the inquest, to talk of anything but retirement from public 
life is perfect lunacy . . and you know it. 

HORSHAM comes bock from the passage. He is a 
little distracted; then the more so at finding himself 
again in a highly-charged aimosjdtere. 

HORSHAM. He’s gone off with Wedgecroft. 

TREBELL. [Including horsham now in his appeal.] 
Does anyone think he knows me now to be a worse man . . 
less flt, less able . . than he did a week ago? 

From the piano-stool comes CANrkLtnpB’s quiet voice. 

CANTELtjPE. Yes, Trebcll . . I do. ^ 

TREBELL wkcels found at this and ceases aU bluster, 

, TREBELL. On what grounds? 

CANTELiTPE. Unarguable ones. 

ItORattAM. again in his mantdpieee.] 
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You know, he has gone off without giving me his promise^ 
FjteBAirr. Xhat’s your own fault, Trebell. 4 

HORSHAM. The fool says I didn’t give him explicit 
instructions. 

•farrant. What fool ? 

horSham. That mn;i . . [The name fails him.] . . my 
new man. * 006 of those touches of Fate’s little finger, 
really. • ' 

He begins to consult the ceiling and the carpet once 
more, trebell ^antelope with gravity. 
TREBELL. I have only a logical mind, Cantelupe. I 
know that to make myself a capable man I’ve purged myself 
of all the sins . . I never was idle enough to commit. I 
know that if your God didn’t make use of men, sins and 
all . . what would ever be done in the world ? That one 
natural action, which^the slight shifting of a social law 
could have made as negligible as eating a meal, can make 
me incapable . , takes the linch-pin out of one’s brain, 
doesn’t it? 

HORSHAM. Trebell, we’ve been doing our best to get you 
out of this mess. Your remarks to O’Connfll weren t of 
any assistance, and . . 

CANTELUPE stands up., so momentously that hoe- 
sham’s gentle flow of speech dries up. 

CANTELUPE. Perhaps I had better say at once that, 
whatever hushing up you may succeed in, it will be 
impossible for me to sit in a cabinet with Mr. Trebell. 

It takes even farrant a good half minute to recover 
his power of speech on this new issue. 

FABHANT. Whs^ perfect nonsense, Cantelupe! Ihope 
you don’t mean that ’ 

BLACKB'^ROUGH. Complication number one, Horsham. 
farrant. [Working*up his protest.) Why on earth 
not? You res^y mustn’t drag your personal feelings andt 
prejiidioes into important matters like this . . matters of 
■tele. • . * 


t 
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e CANTIJ.UPE. I think I have no choice* when Trebell 
» stands convicted of a mortaf sin* of which ^e has not^ven 
repented. 

'hiEBELL. \JViih bitterest cynicism.] Dictate any form 
of repentance you like . . my signature is yours. • 

CANTELUPE. Is this a matter fpr intellectual juffglery ? 

TREBELL. [His defence failing at last!] I oiSered to face 
- the s<»ndal fronl my place in the House. That was mad* 
wasn’t it . . 

BLACKBOROUGH — hi^ coufsc mapped out — changes 
the tone of the discussion. 

BLACKBOROUGH. Horsham, I hope Trebell will believe 
I have no personal feelings in this matter, but we may as 
well face the fact even now that O’Connelf holding his 
tongue to-morrow won't stop gossip in the House, club 
gossip* gossip in drawing rooms. What do the Radicals 
really care so long as a scandal doesn’t get into the paper’s?!" 
There’s an inner circle with its eye on us. 

FARRANT. Well, what does that care as long as scandal’s 
its own copyright ? Do you know, my dear fatlier Re- 
fused a peerage because he felt it meant putting blil^ers 
on his best newspaper. 

BLACKBOROUGH. [A Uttlc Subtly!] Still . . now you 
and Horsham are cousins, aren't you? 

FARRANT. [Off the tfock and explanatory.] No, no . . 
my wife’s mother . . . 

BLACKBOROUGH. I’m inaccurate, for I’m not one of 
the family circle myself. My money gels me here and any 
skill I’ve used in making it. It wouldn’t keep me at a 
pinch. And Trebell . . [He speaks through his teeth.] . . 
do you think your accession to power in the party is popular 
at the best ? Who is going to put out a finger to make it 
less awkward for Horsham to stick to you if there’s a 
' chance of your going under ? 

, TREBELL smiUs oi sofM mental picture he is 
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TREBELL. Can your cousins and aunts make it so 
awkward for you, Horsham? • 

HORSHAM. {Relying humour with humour^ I bear 
up against their affectionate attentions. 

• TREBELL, But I quite understand how uncongenial I 
I ma 3 /*be. What made you take up wRh me at all ? 

FARRANT. Your brains, Trebell. 

TREBELL. ♦ Hc should have enquired into my character 
first, shouldn’t he, Cantelupe? • 

CANTELUPE. ^\fVith. cTusliing sincerity.] Yes. 

TREBELL. Oh, the old unnecessary choice . . Wisdom 
or Virtue. We all think we must make it . . and we alb 
discover we can’t. But if you’ve to choose between 
Cantelupe and me, Horsham, I quite see you’ve no choice. 

HORSHAM now takes the fields using his own weapons, 

HORSHAM. Charles, it seems to me that we are some- 
vhat in the position df men who have overheard a private 
conversation. Do you feel justified in making public 
use of it? 

CANTELUPE. It is uot I who am judge. God knows 
1 »juld not sit in judgment upon anyone^ 

TREBELL. Cantelupe, I’ll take your personal judgment 
if you can give it me. 

FARRANT. Good Lord, Camtelupe, didn’t you sit in a 
cabinet with . . Well, we’re not here to rake up old 
scandals. 

BLACKBOBOUOH. I am coucemed with the practical 
issue. 

HORSHAM. We know, Blackborough. [Having quelled - 
the interruption he proceeds,] Charles, you spoke, 1 think, 
of a mortal sin. * 

CANTBr^,uPB. In spite of your lifted eyebrows at the 
childishness of the word. 

HORSHAM. Theoretically, we must all wish to guidf 
ourselves by eternal truths. But you would admit, 
wouldn’t you, that loe can only deal with temporal thibgs ? 
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CANTiiiUPE. [Writhing slighUy under the seepiical 
dioss-exa'i^Jnation,] There are divine laws laid dowiwfor 
our guidance . . I admit no disbelief in them. 

HORSHAM. Do they place any time-limit to the effect 
of a mortal sin ? If this affair were twenty years old would 
you do as you are doing? Can you forecast the opinion 
you will have of it six months hence? 

CANTELUPE. [Positively] Yes. < 

HORbHAM. Can you? Nevertheless I wish you had 
postponed your decision even till to-mo^*ow. 

Having made his point he looks round almost for 
approval. 

BLACKBOROUGH. What had Percival to say on the 
subject, Farrant? 

FARRANT. I was only to make use of his opinion under 
certain circumstances. 

BLACKBOROUGH. So it isnH fayoiirable to your remain^. * 
ing with us, Mr. Trebell. 

FARiLiNT. [Indignantly emerging from the trap.] I 
never said that. 

• Now iREBELL givds the matter another 
forcefully. 

TREBELL. Horsham . . I don’t bow politely and stand 
aside at this juncture as a gentleman should, because 1 
want to know how the wewk’s to be done if I leave you what 
I was to do. 

BLACKBOROUGH. Are we so incompetent? 

TREBELL. I daresay not. I want to know . . that’s all. 

CANTELUPE. Please understand, Mr. Trebell, that I 
have in no way altered my good opinion of your proposals. 

* BLACKBOROUGH. Well, I beg to remihd you, Hci8ham« 
that from the first (’ve reserved myself liberty t|^ criticise 
fundamental points in the scheme. 

, HORSHAM. [PacifeaUy.] Quite so . . quite so. 

BLACKBOROUGH. That noBseitsicai new stands^ ol 
teacher^’ salaries lor one thing . . you*d never pass it 
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HORSHAM. Quite easily. It*s an administrative point, 
so laave the le^lation v^ue.* Then, as the appiropriatioA 
money falls in, the qualifications rise and the salaries rise.* 
No one will object because no one will appreciate it „but 
administrators past or future . . and they never cavil at 
money. [He remains lost in the beaidj of this prospect] 

TREBELL. Will you*take charge of the bill, Blackbor- 
ough? 

BLACKBOROUOH. Are you serious? 

HORSHAM. [Srotight to earth.] Oh no! [He corrects 
himself smiling.] I mean, my dear Blackborough, why 
not stick to the Colonies ? 

BLACKBOROUGH. You sce, Trebell, there’s still the 
possibility tiiat O’Connell may finally spike your gun to- 
morrow. You realise that, don’t you? 

TREBELL. Thank you. I quite realise that. 

* CANTELUPE. Can Nothing further be done? 

BLACKBOROUGH. Weren’t we doing our best? 

HORSHAM. Yes ., if we were bending our thoughts 
to that difficulty now . . . 

*..EBELL. \Hardly*^ May I ask you to interfere on 
my behalf no further ? 

TARRANT. My dear Trebell! 

TREBELL. I assure you that I am interested in the 
Disestablishment Bill. 

So (hey turn readily enough from the more tmeomforU 
aMe part of their subject 

BLACKBOROUGH. Well . . here’s Farrant. 

TARRANT. I’m no good. Give me Agriculture. 

BLACKBOROUGH. Pity you’re m the Lords, Horsham. 

TREBELL. Hoi^ham, m devil for any man you choosy, 
to name^. . feed him sentence by ^pntence. . * 

BOBSHAM. That’s impossible. 

TRB3ELL. Well, what’s to become of my bill? I want 
to know. 

BLACKBOROUGH. kis Cfm m Pfovidencg*} •Vfe 
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shall manage somehow. Why, if you had died suddenly . . 
^6r let u^say, never been born. . . • 

TREBELL. Then, Blackborough . . spealdng as a dying 
man . . if you go back on the integrity of this scheme, 
I’ll haunt you. [Having said this with some finality^ he 
turns his hack\ ' • 

CANTELUPE. Cyril, I agree with what Trebejl is saying. 
^Whatever happens there must be no tampering with the 
compifehensiveness of the scheme. Remember you are in 
the hands of the extremists . . on bothf-sides. I won’t 
support a compromise on one . . nor will they on the other. 

HORSHAM. Well, I’ll confess to you candidly, Trebell, 
that I don’t know of any man available for this piece of 
work but you. 

TREBELL. Then I should say it would be almost a 
relief to you if O’Connell tells on me to-morrow. 

FARIUNT. Wc seem to have got off that subject alto»« 
gether. [There com^s a portentous tap at the door.] Good 
Lord! .* . I’m getting jumpy. 

HORSHAM. Excuse me. 

A notif., is handed to him through tfie half o0^i 
, door; and ohvwushj it is at Edmunds whom he 
frowns. Tfien he returns fdgetting for his glasses. 
Oh, it turns out . . I’m so sorry you were blundered in 
here, Trebell . . this man . . what's Us name . . Edwards . . 
had been reading the papers and thought it was a cabinet 
council . . seemed proud of himself. This is from 
Wedgecroft . . scribbled in a messenger office. I never 
vAii read his writing . . it’s like prescriptions. Can you ? 
It has gradually dawned on the three men and then 
on TREBELL whot this note may hehe in it. farrant 
hand even tr^nbtes a little as he takes tf. He gathers 
the meaning himself and looks at the others wUk a 
smile before he reads the few words aloud. 
farrant. ‘*Ail right. lie has promised.’* 
BtAC^^RouQH. O’Conneli? 
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FARRANT. Thank God. [He turns enthusiastically to 
tr£bei^ wkoinstands rigid.] * My dear fellow 1' . I hop^ 
you know how glad I am. 

CANTELITPE. I am Very glad. 

* BLACKBOROUGH. Of couTsc wc’rc all very glad indeed^ 
Trebell . . very glacL we persuaded him. 

FARRANT^ That’s dead and buried now, isn’t it? 
TREBELL uioves away from them all and leaves thevi 
wondering. When he turns round his face is* as hard 
as eveT;\is voice, if pissibk, harder. 

TREBELL. But, Horsham, returning to the more im- 
portant question . . you’ve taken trouble, and O’Connelfs 
to perjure himself for nothing if you still can’t get me into 
your child^s puzzle . . to make the pretty picture that a 
Tabinet should be. 

HORSHAM hoh^ at BLACKBOROUGH and scents dangcu 

HORSHAM. We shall (all be glad, 1 am sure, to postpone 
any further discussion. . . 

TREBELL. 1 shall not. 

» ^BiACKBOROUGH. fErwouToginyly Quite so, Trebell. 
We’re on the subject, and it won’t discount our pl^ure 
that you’re out of this mess, to continue it. This habit Of 
putting off the hour of disagreement is . . well, Horsham, 
it’s contrary to my business instincts. 

TREBELL. If one time’s as good as another for you . . 
this moment is better than most for me. 

HORSHAM. [A little irritated at the wanionness of this 
dispute.] There is nothing before us on which wc are 
capable of coming to any decision . . in a technical sSrSeT* 

BLACKBOROUG|i. That’s a quibble. [Poor horsham 
gasps.] I’m not going to pretend either now or in^ 
month’'> time that 1 think Trebell anything but a most 
dangerous acquisition to the party. 1 pay you a compli- 
ment in that, Trebell. Now, Horsham proposes that v.h; 
should go to the Country when Disestablishment’s through. 

BOBBHAM. It’s tte condition of Nonconformisfrsiipport 
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BLACKBOROUOH. One condition. Then you’d leave us, 
Trebell? 

HOBBHAAi. 1 hope not. 

BLACKBOROUQH. And Carry with you the credit of our 
one big measure. Consider the effect upon our reputatioif 
with the Country. ' * 

FARRANT. [Waking to blackborough’s linejof action,] 
Why on earth should you leave us, Trebell? You’ve 
hardly been a Liberal, even in name. 

BLACKBOROUOH. \yigorovdy making kh pomi.] Then 
what would be the conditions of your remaining ? You’re 
hot a party man, Trebell. You haven’t the true party feel- 
ing. You are to be bought. Of course you take your 
price in measures, not in money. But you are preeminently 
a man of ideas . . an expert. And a man of ideas is 
often a grave embarrassment to a government. 

HOBBiiAM. And vice-versa . . vice-versa! 

TREBELL. [Facing blackborough across the room,] 
Do I understand that you for the good of the Tory party . . 
just as Cantelupe for the good of his soul . , will refus e 
sit in a cabin<?.‘ with me. 

• blackborough. [Unembarrassed,] I don’t commit 
myself to saying that. 

CANTELUPE. No, Ttebell . . it’s that I must believe 
your work could not prosper . . in God’s way. 
trebell sofiens to his sincerity. 

TREBELL. Cantelupe, I quite understand. You may 
be right . . it’s a very interesting question. Blackborough, 
i take it that you object first of all to the scheme that I’m 
bringing you. 

* BLACKBOROUGH. I 'object to those parts of it which I 
dem’t think you’ll get through the House. , 

FARRANT. [Fse/ttu/ that he ntust UAe pari] For 
mstanoe? 

BLACKBOROUGH. I’ve given you one abeacty. 
CANTiLurE. [Hu eye on blackbobouqb.] Under- 
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stand there are things in that scheme we must stand or fall 
by. • 

SudderJiy tricbell makes for the door, horsham 
get^ up concernedly, r. 

• TREBELL. Horsham, make up your mind to-night 
whether you can do with me or not. I liave to see Percival 
again to-i^orrow . . we cut short our argument at the 
important pSint. Good-bye . . don’t come down. Will 
you decide to-night ? • 

HORSHAM. l%have made up my own mind. 

TREBELL. Is that Sufficient? 

HORSHAM. A collective decision is a matter of develop^ 
ment. 

TREBELL.* Well, I shall expect to hear. 

HORSHAM. By hurrying one only reaches a rash con- 
clusion. 

♦ TREBELL. Then bfi rash for once and take the conse- 
quences. Good-night. 

He is gone before horsham con compose another 
epigram, 

B11.':ckboroitgh. }^eprecating such condypt] Lott his 
temper! • 

PARRANT. [Ruffling coneideraJbly] Horsham, if Trebell 
is to be hounded out of your cabinet . . he won’t go alone. 

horsham. [BiUer^sweet.] My dear Farrant . . I 
have yet to form my cabinet. 

CANTBLUPE, You are forming it to carry disestablish- 
ment, are you not, Cyril ? Therefore you will form it in the 
best interests of the best scheme possible. 

HORSHAM. Trebell was and is the best man I know of 
for the purpose. *l’m a little weary of saying that. 

He folds his arms and awaits further developments, 
jQter a moment a^ntelupe gets up as if to address a 
meeting, ^ 

CANTELHPE. Then if you would prefer not to include 
me . . 1 shall fc^ justified in giving independent iup- 
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port to a scheme I have great faith in. [And he sits 
dovm ag6dn.] * 

BLACKBOBOUGH. [Impatiently.] My diar Cantelupe, 
if you think Horsham can form a disestablishment cabinet 
to include Trebell and exclude you, you*re vastly mistaken 
1 for one . . . • 

FABRANT. But do both of you Consider how valuable, 
how vital TrebeJl is to us just at this raocnent? The 
Radicals trust him. . . 

BLACKBOBOUGH. They hate him. ^ 

HORSHAM. [Elucidating. \ Their front bench hates 
■him because he turned them out. The rest of them hate 
their front bench. After six years of office, who wouldn’t ? 

BLACKBOBOUGH. That’s true. 

FABRANT. Oh, of couTsc, we must stick to Trebell, 
Blackborough. 

BLACKBOBOUGH is sHent; so HORSHAM turns hi^ 
attention to his cousin. 

HORSHAM. Well, Charles, I won't ask you for a deci- 
sion now. 1 know how hard it is to accept the dictates of 
othes men’s ^ consciences . . but a' necessary confM^t 
of all political work; believe me. 

CANTF.LUPE. [UncasUy.] You can form your cabi- 
net without me, CjtII. 

At this BLACKBOBOUGH charges down on them^ so to 
speak. 

BLACKBOBOUGH. No, I tell you. I’m damned if he can. 
Leaving the whole high church party to blackmail all 
can out of us and vote how they like! Here . . I’ve 
got my Yorkshire people to think of. 1 can bargain for 
‘.iiem with you in a cabinet . . not If you’ve the pull 
of being out of it. 

HOB8HAM. [With charming insinuation.] And have 
jrou calculated, Blackborough, what may become of us if 
Trebell has the pull of being out of it? 

' ^CKBOROUGH makes a face. 
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blackbobough. Yes . . I suppose he might turn 
nast^*. 

FARHANT. 1* should hope he would. 

BtACKBOROTJGH. [Tackling fabrant with great eaee.] 
i should hope he would consider the matter not from the 
personal, but from the political point of view . . as I am 
trying to do. 

HORSgAM.* [Touting his epigram with enjoyment.] 
Introspection is the only bar to such an honourable en-* 
deavour. [blaqi^borough ga'j^s.] You don’t suffer from 
that as — for instance — Charles here, does. 

BLACKBOBOUGH. [Pugnociouslyi] D’you mean Vt» 
just pretending not to attack him personally? 

KORRHAMf [Safe on his own ground.] It’s only a 
curious metaphysical point. Have you never noticed 
your distaste for the colour of a man’s hair translate 
ilself ultimUely into rfn objection to his religious opinions 
. . or what not ? I am sure — for instance — I could trace 
Charles’s scruples about sitting in a cabinet with Trebell 
back to a sort of academic reverence for women generally 
^uicJahe possesses. I am sure I could . . ^ he wera not 
probably now doing it himself. But this does not make the • 
scruples less real, less religious, or less political. We 
must be humanly biased in expression . . or not express 
ourselves. 

BLACKBOBOUGH. [Whose thoughts have Wandered.] The 
man’s less of a danger than he was . . I mean he’ll 
be alone. The Liberals won’t have him back. He 
smashed his following there to come over to us. '■**'*^m 

PARRANT. [Giving a further meaning to this.] Yes. 
Blackborough, he^did. 

BLACKBOBOUGH. To gain his own ends! Oh, my clear 
Horshanf, can’t you sffwthat if O’Connell had blabbed to- 
morrow it reidly would have been a blessing in disguise ? 
don’t pretend to Cantelupe’s standard . . but there must 
be something radibal|f wrong with a man who copld'get 
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, himself into such a mess as that . . now mustn’t there ? 

. . you have a fatal partiality for clever people^ I 
tell you . . though this might be patched up . . Trebell 
would fail us in some other way before we were six months 
older. • • 

This spcech^has iia effect; hut horsham looks mt him 
a Utile sternly. 

HORSHAM. And am I to conclude that yoR don’t want 
Charles to change his mind? 

BLACKBOROUGH. [On another tack.] , ^arrant has not 
yet allowed us to hear Percivars opinion. 

‘ TARRANT looks rather alarmed. 

TARRANT. It hos vcrv little reference to the scandal. 

BLACKBOROUGH. A.S that is at an end . . all the more 
reason w'c should hear it. 

HORSHAM, himself with farrant.] I called 

this quite informal meeting, Blsckborough, only to dispoao 
of the scandal, if possible. 

BLACKBOROUGH. Well, of coursc, if Farrant chooses to 
insult Percival so gratuitously by burking his message to 
us . . 

t There is an unspoken threat in this, horsham sees 
it and without disguising his irritation. . . 

HORSHAM. Let us have it, Farrant. 

FARfUNT. [With a sort of puzzled discontent.] Well . . 

I never got to telling him of the O’Connell affair at all. 
lie started talking to me . . saying that he couldn’t for a 
moment agree to Trebell’s proposals for the finance of his 
Hjtii . . 1 couldn’t get a word in edgeways. Then his wife 
came up. . . 

HORSHAM takes something in fftis^so seriously that he 
aeUiolly inierruj^. 

HORBiiAM. Docs lic definitely » disagree ? What is his 
point? 

TARiuNT. He sa.i’s Dtsestablishment’s a bad enough 
spetMilRtion for the party as it is. 
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BLACKBOBOT7GH. It IS inevitable. 

FiUEiRANT. He sees that. But then he says v . to gb 
to the country ^gain having bolstered up Education ancf 
quarrelled ^vith everybody will be bad enough . . to go 
having spent fifty millions on it will dish us all for our 
lifetimes. * 

HOBSiLA&|. What d<is he propose? 

FABRANT. •He’ll offer to draft anoti^ bill and take it 
through himself. He says . . do as many good turns^as we * 
can with the mo^^ey . . don’t put it all on one horse. 

BLACKBOROUGH. Hc’s your man, Horsham. That’s 
one difficulty settled. • 

Horsham’s thoughts are evidently beyond black- 
BOROf70H, beyond the absent percival even. 

HORSHAM. Oh . . any of us could carry that sort of a 
bill. 

CANTELUPE hosThcard this last ^passage with nothing 
less than horror and pale angers which he contains 
no longer. 

CANTELUPE. I won’t have this. I won’t have this 
oppo#lunity frittered kway for party purpqsc^. 

BLACKBOROUGH. [Expostulating reasonably.] My dear , 
Cantelupe . *. you’ll get whatever you think it right for the 
Churdi to have. You carry a solid thirty eight votes 
with you. 

robsham’s smooth voice intervenes. He speaks 
with finesse. 

HOB8HAM. Percival, as an old campaigner, expresses 
himself very roughly. The point is, •that we are aii^'«ll 
only the trustees of the party. If we know that a certain 
step will decimate U . . clearly we have no right to take* 
the step. 

CANTELUPB. [Glowing to white heat.] Is this a time to 
count the conseq^ces to ourselves? 

RomRAif. [Unkindly.] By your action this evmiog, 
Omrlm, tviSmlly [He salves the ^amd,j 
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No matter, 1 agree with you . . the*bill should be a com- 
' }>rehenswe one, whoever brings it in. ^ 

BLACKBOROUOH. [Not withovt enjoyTrknt of the siiua- 
tiouL,] Whoever brings it in will have to knuckle imder to 
Percival over its finance. • o 

FARRANT. Tr«bell won’t do that. I warned Bercival. 

HORSHAM. Then what did he* say? 

FARRANT. Ife Only sworc. ‘ 

* HORSHAM suddenly becomes 'peevish. 

HORSHAM. I think, Farrant, you should have given me 
this message before. 

' FARRANT. My dear Horsham, what had it to do with 
our request to O’Connell? 

HORSHAM. [Scolding the company generally.] Well 
then, 1 wish he hadn’t sent it. 1 wish we were not dis- 
cussing these points at all. The proper time for them is at 
a cabinet meeting. And when we^have actually assumed 
the responsibilities of government . . then threats of 
resignation are not things to be played about with. 

FARRANT. Did j'ou cxpcct Pcrcival’s objection to the 
finance of tlje scheme ? ^ ‘ 

( HORSHAM. Perhaps . . perhaps. I knew Trebell was 
to see him last Tuesday. I expect everybody’s objections 
to any parts of every scheme to come at a time when I am 
in a proper position to reconcile them . . not now. 

Having tvnted his grievances he sits down to recover. 
BLACKBOROUGH takes advaniage of the ensuing 
pause. 

^BddkBOROUOH. . It isn’t so easy for me to speak against 
Trebell, since he evidently dislikes me person^y as much 
1 dislike him . . but I’m sure doing my duty. 
Horsham . . here you have Cantelupe who won’t stand 
in with the man, and Percival who won’t stand in with 
^his measure, while I would sooner sta^ in with neither. 
Isn’t it betto to face the situation now than take trouble to 
form t{ie most makeshift of Cabinets, and if that doesn’t go 
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to pieces, be voted down in the House by your own party ? 
There is an oppressive^silence. horshaM»z> stdk^ 
The matter is beyond fabbant. cantelupe whose 
agonies have expressed themselves in slight writhingst 
at lasti with an ^ort, writhes himself to his feet. 

CANTELUPE. I think I am prepared' to reconsider my 
decision. 

FARRANT. •That’s all right then! 

He looks round wondcringly for the rest of the thorns 
to find ihif^ neither blackborough nor horsham 
have stirred. 

BLACKBOROUGH. [Stealthily.] Is it, Horsham ? * 

HORSHAM. [Sotto vocei] Why did you ever make it? 
BLACKBOROUGH Icaves him for cantelupe. 

BLACKBOROUGH. You’rc afraid for the integrity of 
the bill. 

fffAOTELUPE. It must be comprehensive . . that’s vital. 

BLACKBOROUGH. [Fery forcefully.] I give you my 
word to support its integrity, if you’ll keep with me in 
persuading Horsham that the inclusion of Trebell in his 
^'abin'^i will be a blo\i^ to the whole Conservative Ca^ase. 
Horsham, I implore you not to pursue this short-sighted 
policy. All parties have made up dieir minds to Disestab- 
lishment . ^surely nothing should be easier than to 
frame a bill which will please all parties. 

FARRANT. [At lost perceiving the drift of all this.] But 
good Lord, Blackborough . . now Cantelupe has come 
round and will stand in . . . ^ 

BLACKBOROUGH. That’s no longer the ^point. And 
what’s all this nonsense about going to the country again 
next year ? * 

HOB8HAM. [Milfily.] Alter consulting me Perdval 
said at Bristol. . . • 

BLACKBOROUGH. * [Quite unchecked.] I know. But if 
we pursue a thoroughly safe policy and the bye-elections 
go right . . there needibe no vote of censure carried for 
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( three or four years. The Radicals want a rest with the 
Joountry^nd they know it. • And one has no right, what's 
more, to go wantonly plunging the country into the ex- 
penses of these constant general elections. ItYuins trade. 

FARRANT. [Forlondy sticking to hia point.] What has 
all this to do \fith Trebell? • 

HORSHAM. [Thotightfully.] Warrant, beyond what 
^ you've told us,* Percival didn't recommend^ me to throw 
him bver. 

FARRANT. No, he didn’t . . that is^he didn’t exactly. 

HORSHAM. Well . . he didn’t? 

* FARRANT. I’m trying to be accurate! [Obviously their 
nerves are now on edge.] He said we should find him 
tough to assimilate — ^as he warned you. * 

HORSHAM ivith knit brows, loses himself in thought 
again, blackborouoh quietly turns his attention 

to FARRANT. * • 

blackborough. Farrant, you don’t seriously think 
that outside his undoubted capabilities. . TrebeU is an 
acquisition to the parly? 

FARRANT.c [Unwillinyly.] Perhaps not. But if^you're 
* going to<chuck a man . . don't chuck him when he’s 
down. 

blackborouoh. He's no longer down. We've got 
him O’Conneirs promise and jolly grateful he ought to 
l>c. 1 think the least we can do is to keep our minds clear 
between Trebell’s advantage and the party’s. 

CANTELUPE. [From the distant music-stool.] And the 
party’s and , the C\)untry*s. 

BLACKBOROUOH. [CoioUering quite deftly.] Cantelupe, 
Either we think it best for the country \o have our party in 
power or we don't. 

FARRANT. [In judicious temper.] Certamfy, I don't 
« feel our responsibility towards him is what it was ten 
minutes ago. The man has other careers bendes his 
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BLACKBOBOUOH. \Ready io pram.] Clever as paint 
at the Bar— best Company lawyer weVe got. 

CANTELUPB. *It IS not what he loses, I think . . bul 
what we loSe in losing him. 

• He says this so earnestly that horbham pays at- 
"lention. 

HORSHAM. No, my dear Charles, let us be practical. 
If his positioS with us is to be made impossible it is better 
that he shouldn’t assume it. * 

BiACKBOROUOi(. [Soft and friendly.] How far are you 
actually pledged to him ? 

HORSHAM looks up With ike most ingenuotts of smiles* 

'lOBSHAM. That’s always such a diflacult sort of point 
to determine; isn’t it ? He thinks he is to join us. But Fve 
not yet been commanded to form a cabinet. If neither 
you — nor Percival — nor perhaps others will work with him 
. what am I to do?* [He appeals to them generally io 
justify this attitude.] 

BLACKBOROUGH. He no longer thinks he’s to join us . . 
it’s the question he left us to decide. 

' He leaves horsham, whose perplexity i^ dimmish ing. 
FARR)^ makes an ^ort. < 

FARRANT. But the scandal won’t weaken his position 
with us now. There won’t be any scandal . . there won’t, 
Blackborough. 

HORSHAM. There may be. Though, 1 take it we’re all 
guiltless of having mentioned the matter. 

BLACKBOROUGH. [Fery detached.] I’ve only known of 
it since I came into this house . . but 1 shall not mention 

It 

FARRANT. Oh, I’m afraid my wife knows. [He atUk 
hastily.] My fault . . my fault entirely. 

BLACKBOROUGH.^ I you Rumour’s electric. 

HORSHAM turned to r arrant a sweet smdk 

and widt ttee air of a man about to be relieved ^f all 
fesponsibUity. * 
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HORSHAM. What does she say P 
^ FARiMto. [As one speah of a nice woman,] Shot was 
Wrified. * 

HORSHAM. Of course. [Once more he find^ refuge and 
comfort on the hearthrug ^ to say after a moment, withfii9B 
resignation.] I suppose 1 must let him go. * 
CANTELUPE. [On his feet again!] Cyril!, 

HORSHAM. Yes, Charles? ® 

* With this query he turns an accusing eye on cante- 
LUPE, who is silenced. ^ 

blackborough . Have you made up your mind to that ? 
‘ FARBANT. [In great distress.] You’re wrong* Horsham. 
[Then in greater.] That is . . 1 1 h i n k you’re wrongn 
HORSHAM. I’d sooner not let him know to-night. 
blackborough. But he asked you to. 

HORSHAM. [All show of resistance gone.] Did he? 
Then I suppose I must. [He si^hs deeply.] • 

blackborough. Then I’ll get back to Aylesbury. 
He picks up his motor-cap from the table and settles 
it on his head with immense aplomb. 

HORSHAM. , So late ? ‘ r 

• BLACKBOROUGH. Really one can get along quicker at 
night if one knows the road. You’re in town* aren’t you. 
Farranl? Shall I drop you at Grosvenor Square? 
TARRANT. [Ungrociously.] Thank you. 
BLACKBOROUGH. [With o couqueroT^s geniality.] I 
don’t mind telling you now, Horsham, that ever since we 
met at Shapters I’ve been wondering how you’d escape 
from tlius as^iatioii with Trebell. Thought he was 
being very clever when he crossed the House to us! It’s 
Deeded a special providence. You’d never have got a 
cabinet together to include him. 

HORSHAM. [JFi/A much mhrnriim.] , No. * 

, FARRAKT. [if isfrohly.] Yes, I suppose that intrigue 
was a mbtake from the beginning. 

BiACSKBOROUQH. Welb good-night [At he turns to go 
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he finds CANTELUPE*«|)rigffei, staring wrg sternly cd him.] 
G(^>night» Cantelupe. 

CANTELUPB. ^ Ftohi wSftt motives have we thro^ 
Trebell oi?er ? 

• blackbobough; Never mind the motives if the move 
is the* right one. [Then he nods at iiorsham.] I shall 
be up again next week if you want me. 

And %e flourishes out of the roomi a man who has 
done a good hour*s work, farrant, who has beeri 
mooning ^epressedly around^ rmo hacks towards the 
door. 

farrant. In one way, of course, Trebell won’t care a 
d".mm I mean, he knows as well as we do that oflSce isn’t 
worth having . . he has never been a place-hunter. On 
the other hand . . what with one thing and the other . . 
Biackborough is a sensible fellow. I suppose it can’t be 
helped. 

HORSHAM. Blackbordugh will tell you so. Good-night. 
So FARRANT departs, leaving {he two cousins together. 
cantelupe has not moved and now faces horsham 
just as accusidgly. 

cantelupe. Cyril, this is tragic. 

HORSHAM. [More to himself than in answer.] Yes . . 
most annoying. 

CANTELUPE. Lucifer, son of the morning! Why is it 
always the highest who fall? 

HORSHAM shies fastidiously at this touch of poetry. 

HORSHAM. No, my dear Charles, let us above all 
things keep our mental balance^ Trebell is a most 
capable fellow. I’d set my heart on having him with me . . 
he’ll be most ai^ward to deal with in opposition. But 
we shall 8urvive;his loss and sr would the country. 

CANilaLUPE. \pe8psfaiely.] Cyril, promise me there 
shall be no compromise over this measure. 

HORSHAM. [Charmingly candid.] No . . no unneces- ' 
sary compromise, I promise you. 
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CANTBLUPE. [With o sigk.] If wi had done what we 
' hf ve doi^ to-night in the right spirit! Blackborough ^as 
almost vindictive. * 

HORSHAM. [Smiling withovi amusement.] Pidn’t you 
keep thinking . . I did . . of thadt affair of his with 
Parkington . . years ago? 

CANTBLUPE. There was never Any proof of it. 

HORSHAM. N9 . . he bought off the husband. 

^ CANTjjELUPE. [UneasUy.] His objections to Trebell 
were — political. 

HORSHAM. Yours Weren’t. 

. CANTBLUPE. [More uneasily stUl^ I withdrew 
mine. 

HORSHAM. \Wiih elderly rcproo/.] I don’t think, 
Charles, you have the least conception of what a nicely 
balanced machine a cabinet is. 

CANTBLUPE. [Imfloring comfort!] * But should we hav# 
held together through TVebell’s bill? 

HORSi/AM. [A little impatient.] Perhaps not. But 
once I had them all round a table . . Trebell is very keen 
on ofpee for all his independent airs . . he and Pefcival 
could have argued the thing out. However, it’s too late 
now. 

CANTELUPE. Is it ? 

For a moment horsham is tempted to indulge in the 
luxury of changing his mind; but he puts Satan 
behind him with a shake of the head. 

HORSHAM. Well, you see . . Pcrcival I can't do with- 
out. Now that Blacl^bOTOugh knows of his objections 
to the finance he’d go to him and take Chisholm and offor 
to«b&ck them up. I know he would .’.he didn't take 
Farrant away with him for nothing. [Thm he flashes out 
rather shrilly.] It’s Trebell’s own fault. He ought not to 
have committed himself definitely to any scheme until he 
was safely in office. 1 warned him about Perdval . I 
warned him not to be exptidt. One cannot work with 
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men who will make* up their minda prematurely. No, 
shall not change my mind. •! shall write to Hm. * ^ 
He goes' firmly to his writing desk leaving cante- 
LUPB forlorn. , 

CANTBLTJPB. Wtat about a messenger ? 

HOitSHAM. Not at this time of night. Til post it. 

CANTELUPB. I’ll post it as I go. 

He steks comfort again in the piano and this time 
starts to play, with one finger and some hesitation* 
ike first hq^s of a Bach Jugue. horsham’s pen-nth 
is disappointing him and the letter is not easy to 
phrase. • 

^HORSHAM. But I hate coming to immediate decisions. 
The administrative part of my brain always tires after 
half an hour. Does yours, Charles? 

CANTELUPB. What do you think Trebell will do now ? 
• HORSHAM. {A littto grimly.] Punish us all he can. 
On reaching the second voice in the fugue cante- 
lupe’s virtuosity breaks down. 

CANTELUPB. All that ability turned to destructiveness . . 
whatcT pity! That’S the paradox of human activitias . . 
Suddenly horsham looks up and his faoe is lighted* 
with a seraphic smile. 

HORSHAM. Charles . . I wish we could do without 
Blackborougb: 

CANTELUPB. [Struck With the idea.] Well . . why not? 

HORSHAM. Yes . . I must think about it. [They 
both get up, cheered considerably.] You won’t forget this, 
will you? • 

CANTELUPB. [The kUer in horsham’s accusing 
him.] No . . nof I don’t think I have been the esmot 
of your droppii^g Trebell, have I? 

ifoBSHAM, rid of the Utter, is rid of respdksihility 
and his charming equabU self again. He comfori§ 
his cousin paternally. 

aoBSEAM. I don’t think so. The split woi))d ttave 
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.come when Blackborough checkmated my forming a 
cabinet. ' It would have pleaded him to do that . . and he 
could have» over Trebcll. But now that (Question’s out of 
the, way . . you won’t get such a bad measure with 
Trebell in opposition. He’ll frighten us into keeping it u^ 
to the mark, so So speak. • 

CANTELUPE. [A little comforted!] But I ^hall miss 
one or two of those ideas . . 

HOR^THAM. [5o 'pleasantly sceptkaL] Do you think 
they’d have outlasted the second reading^ Dullness in the 
country one expects. Dullness in the House one can cope 
^th. But do you know, I have never sat in a cabinet 
yet that didn’t greet anything like a new idea in chillit^ 
silence. « 

CANTELUPE. Well, I should regret to have caused you 
trouble, Cyril 

IIORSUAM. \Uis hand on the other s shoiMer^ Oh . 
we don't take politics so much to heart as that, I hope. 

CANTELUPE. ^Vith swcet gravity.] I take politics very 
much to heart. Yes, I know what you mean . . but that’s 
the sOTt of remark that makes j>eople call you cynical. 
[horsham smiles as if at a compliment and starts 'with 
CANTELUPE towards the door, cantelupe, who would not 
hurt his feelings^ changes the subject.] By the bye, I’m 
glad we met this evening! Do you hear Aunt Mary wants 
to sell the Burford Holbein? Can she? 

HORSHAM. [Taking as keen, but no keener, an interest in 
this than in the difficulty he has just surmounted.] Yes, 
by the will she can, but she mustn’t. Dear me, I bought 
I’d put a stop to that foolishness. Well now, we must 
tai'b that matter up very seriously. . . 

They go out talking arm in arm, 
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At trebe^’b again; later, the same evening. 

HU room is in darkness hut for the flicker the flfe makes 
and ihe'^tjireaks of §iwonlight between the cur- 
tains. The door U open^ though^ d'nd you see the' 
light of the lamp on the stairs. You hear his 
footstep too. On his way he stops to draw back the 
the curtains of the passage-way window; the moon- 
light makes his face look very pale. Then he serves 

the curtains of his own window the same; flings it 
open^ moreover, cgid stands looking out. Something 
below draws his attention. After leaning over 
the balcony with a short *‘Hullo” he goc*s quickly 
downstairs aggin. In a mimite wedgecroft comes 
up. TREBELL follows, pausing by thfi door a vhment 
to light up the room, wedgecroft U radiant. * 
TREBELL. ^Uh a twUt of hU mouth.] Promised, has 
he? 

WEDGECROFT. Suddenly broke out as we walked along, 
that he liked the look of you and that men must stand by 
one another nowadays against these women. Then he 
said good-night and walked away. • 

TREBELL. Back to Ireland and \he thisieenth century. 
WEDGECROFT. • After to-morrow. 

TREBELL. [Taking aUUhe meaning of to-morrow.] Tea. 
Are yfyi in iof perjiuy, too? ^ 

WEDGECROFT. • [His fhankfulness checked a little.] 
No • . not exactly. 

TREBELL waUcs away from him. 

817 
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TREBELL. It’s a pity the tmth isn’t to be told, I think. I 
siippose die verdict will be snurder. 

WEDGECROFT. They won’t catch the ifian.* 

TO^BELL. You don’t mean . . me. 

WEDGECROFT. No, no . . my dear fellow. 

TREBELL. You might, you know. But nobody iftems 
to see this thing as I see it If I were on that jiyy I’d say 
murder too and accuse . . so many circumstances, 
(iilbert,‘'that we should go home . . and look in the cup- 
boards.. What a lumber of opinions we inherit and keep! 

WEDGECROFT. [Humouritig him.] Ought we to burn 
thb house down? 

TREBELL. Rules and regulations for the preservation 
rubbish arc the laws of England . . and I was adding to 
their number. 

WEDGECROFT. And SO you shall . . to the applause of a 
grateful country. 

TREBELL. [Sttidying hia friend's kindly encouraging 
face] G ilbert, it is not so much that you’re an incorrigible 
optimist . . but why do you subdue your mind to flatter 
people into cl^Jerfulness ? 

« WEDGECROFT. I’m a doctor, my friend. 

TREBELL. You’rc & part of our tendency to keep things 
alive by hook or by crook . . not a spark but must be 
carefully blown uj)on. The world’s old and tired; it 
dreads extinction. I think I disapprove . . 1 think I’ve 
more faith. 

WEDGECROFT. [Scolditig him] Nonsense . . you’ve 
the instinct to preser\'e your life as everyone else has . . 
and I’m here to show you how. 

Resell. [Beyond the reach of his kindness] I 
assure you that these two days while youlve been fussing 
around tl’Connell— bless your kind heart — I’ve been wait- 
ing events, indifferent enough to understand his indiffer- 
ence. 

wEbos»BOFT. Not mdifferent. 


I 
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trebell. Lifel&s enough already, then. [SvdAenly 
a itmghi strikes hvm!\ D’jpu think it was Hoisham tild 
his little t»m“4nittee persuaded O’Connell? * 

WEEWJBCROFT. On the contrary. 

• TREBELL. So you .need not have let them into 
the Secret? 

WEDGECROFT. No* 

TREBELL? Think of that. 

He almost laughs; hut wedgecroft goes on quite 
innocently. 

WEDGECROFT. Yes . . I’A sorry. 

TREBELL. Upsetting their moral digestion for nothing. 

^ .#WEDGECROFT. But when O’Connell wouldn’t listen to 
us we had to rope in the important people. 

TREBELL. With their united wisdom. [Then he breaks 
away again into great bitterness.] No . . what do they 
wke of this woman’s death? I saw them in that room, 
Gilbert, like men seen through the wrong end of a telescope. 
D’you think if the little affair with Nature . . her offence 
and mine against the conveniences of civilization . . had 
end^ in my death* too . . then they’d l|^ave stopjped to 
wonder at the misuse and waste of the only force thene 
is in the world . . come to think of it, there is no other . . 
than this desire for expression . . in words . . or through 
children. Woilid they have thought of that and stopped 
whispering about the scandal? 

Through this wedgecroft has watched km very 
gravely. 

WEDGECROFT. Trebell . . if the inquest *to>morrow 
had put you out of action . . 

TESBELL. Should 1 have grown a beard and trawiUed 
abroad and aft^ ten years timidly tried to climb my way 
hack iffto politics ? When public opinion takes its^sel from 
your face it keeps it for your finger-tips. After 
years to be f<vgiven by your more bro^-minded fiends * 
and tdeiated as a dotaid by a new generatioig. 
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WEDOECROFT. Nonsense. What age are you now . , 
fbriy-six o . forty-seven? ^ 

^jpREBELL. Well . . let’s instance a good man. Glad- 
stone had done his best work by sixty-five. Then he be- 
gan to be popular. Thmk of hiig last years of oratory. • 
He has gonei,U) his table and now very methodically 
starts to tidy his papers^ WEDbECROFT still washing 
him, , 

** WEDOECROFT. You’d have had to thank Heaven for a 
little that there were more lives than one to lead. 

TREBELL. That’s another of your fitults, Gilbert . . 
it’a a comfort just now to enumerate them. You’re an 
anarchist . . a kingdom to yourself. You make littl^ 
treaties with Truth and with Beauty, and what can disturb 
you ? I’m a part of the machine I believe in. If my life 
as I’ve made it is to be cut short . . the rest of me shall 
walk out of the world and slam the door . . with th# 
noise of a pistol shot. * 

wedo|x:roft. [Concealing some uneasiness,] Then 
I’m glad it’s not to be cut .short. You and your cabinet 
rank ,and ywr dLsestablishment bill! ^ 

, TREBELL starts to cnjoy his secret 
TREBELL. Yes . . OUT minds have been much relieved 
within the last half hour, haven’t they? 

WEDOECROFT. 1 scribbled Horsham a note in a mes- 
senger office and sent it as soon as O’Connell had left me. 
TREBELL. He’d be glad to get that. 
w'EDGECROFT. He has been most kind about the whole 
thing. 

TREBELL. Oh, he mcans well. 

WEDOECROFT. [Following up his fdnded advaniage,] 
But, my friend . . suicide whilst of unsoipid mind would 
never hive done . . The hackneye<iverdict hits thl truth, 
y^u know. 

TREBELL. You think so? 

WEDQigCROFT. 1 don’t say there aren’t excuses enough. 


\ 
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in this .miserable \^rld, but fundamentally . . no sane 
person will destroy life. ^ • • 

TBEBELL#* [EUs thoughts sfiifting their pfom?.] Was she 
so very mvl ? I’m not thinking of her own death. 

• WEDOECROFT. Don’t brood, Trebell, Your nliitd 
isn’t healthy yet about her and — 

TREBELL. And my •child. 

Ewh*WEDGECROFT’s kiudness is qf fault before the 
solemnity of this. . 

WEDGECROFT. Is that how you’re thinking of it? 

TREBELL. HoSI^ clse ? It’s* Very inexplicable . . this 
sense of fatherhood. [The eyes of his mind travel down-^ 
wJgtt vista of 'possibilities. Then he shakes himself free.] 
Let’s drop the subject. To finish the list of shortcomings, 
you’re a bit of an artist too . . therefore I don’t think 
you’ll understand. 

^WEDGECROFT. [Stkecessfully decoyed into argument.] 
Surely an artist is a man who understands. 

TREBELL. Everything about life, but not life itself. 
That’s where art fails a man. 

WEDGECROFT. That’s where everything but living fails 
a man. [Drifting into introspection himself] * Yes, it’s true.^ 
I can talk bleverly and I’ve written a book . . but I’m 
barren. [Then the healthy mind, re-asserts itself] No, 
it’s not true. Our thoughts are children . . and marry 
and intermarry. And we’re peopling the world . . not 
badly. 

TREBELL. Well . . either life is too little a thing to 
matter or it’s so big that such specks of it as we may be are 
of no account. These are two points of view. And then 
one has to consider if death can’t be sometimes jh^ast 
use made of l^e. 

There is a tonf of menace in this whi^vecaUs 
WEDOECRotr to the present trouble. 

WEDGECROFT. 1 doubt the virtue of sacrifice . . or die 
use of it 
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TREBELL. How else could I tell Hdrsham tlmt my work 
tuattersB Does he think so now? . . not he. , 
‘‘WEDGECBOFT. You mean if tfiey’d had to*throw you 
over ? • 

^ ' Once again trebell up with ihiU aecreim 
smile, A • 

iiiEBELL. Yes . . if they’d hkd to. 

WEDGECROFT.. [Unreasonably nervous y so^' )te ihinks^ 
'My dear fellow, Horsham would have thought it was the 
shame and disgrace if you’d shot yourself after the inquest. 
That’s the proper sentimental thing-^^for you so-called 
strong men to do on like occasions. Why, if your name 
were to come out to-morrow, your best meaning fric^ids 
would be sending you pistols by post, requesting you to 
use them like a gentleman. Horsham would grieve over 
ten dinner*tables in succession and then return to his 
[>hilosophy. One really mustn’t waste a life trying ^o 
shock polite politicians. Thcre’d even be a suspicion of 
swagg^ in it. 

TREBELL. Quite so . . tlie bomb that’s thrown at their 
feet ^ust be something otherwise 'worthless. 

FRANCES comes in quickly y evidently in search of her 
brother. Though she has not been cryingy her eyes 
are xcide with grief. 

FRANCES. Oh, Henry . . I’m so glad you’re still up. 
[She notices wedoecropt.] How d’you do, Doctor? 

TREBELL. [DoubUfuj kis mosk of indifference.] Meis- 
tersinger’s over early, 

FRANCES. Is it ? 

TREBELL. Not much past twelve yet. 

XFiAi^rEs. [The little ^ lost on het,] It was Tristan 
to-night. I’m quite upset. I heard just as I was coming 
away¥-. Amy O’Ccnnell’s dead.. [Both fiisn hdd their 
bfcM. TREBELL ts the first to find control of kis and give 
Ae die.] 

TEEBCLV Yes . . Wedgccroft has just me. 
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ntANCEs. She w£IB only taken ill last week . . it's so 
extraordinary. [5^ remembers the doctor.] Oh* . haw 
you been attending hei^? * * 

WEDQECEOFT. YeS. 

* FRANCES. I hear there's to be an inquest. * * 

WEDGECROFT. Yes. , 

FRANCES. But whaf has been the matter? 

TREBELL** [Sharply forestalling any gnswer] You'll 
know to-morrow. * • 

FRANCES. [ The little sn ub almost bewildering her.] Any- 
thing private? I j^ean . . • 

TREBELL. No . . I’ll tell you. Don't make Gilbert 
repgat a story twice . . He’s tired with a good day's work. 

WEDGECRgFT. Yes . . I’ll be getting away. 

I FRANCES never heeds thus flash of a further meaning 
between the two men. 

FRANCES. And I meant to have gone to see her to-day. 
Was the end very sudden ?* Did her husband arrive in time ? 
WEDGECROFT. YcS. 

FRANCES. They didn’t get on . . he'll be frightfully 
upset. 

^EBELL resists a hideous temptation % laugh. , 
wedgecrOft. Good night, Trebell. 

TREBELL. Good night, Gilbert. Many thanks. 

There is enough of a caress in trebell's tone to 
turn FRANCES towards their friend, a little remorseful 
for treating him so casually, now as always. 
FRANCES. He's always thanking you. You're always 
doing things for him. , * 

WEDGECROFT. Good night. [Seeing IhtQears in her 
eyes.] Oh, don't ^ieve. , « 

FRANCES. One shouldn't be sony when people die, I 
know. But she liked {Re more than 1 liked her.^T^is 
time TREBELL does* laugh, sUenily.] . . so 1 somehow 
in her debt and unable to pay now. 

TREBELL. [An edge on kia voice.] Yes^^pesple 
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keep on dying at all sorts of ages, in%.ll sorts of ways. But 
seen, never to get used to it . . narrow-minded 9^ we 
are. t f • 


WEDGECROFT. Don’t you talk nonsense. • 

^ TREBELL. [One mie sharpy yet] One should oc- 
casionally test onr’s sanity by doing so. If we lived in the 
logical world we like to believe in* I could also prove that 
black was white. As it is . . there are iaore ways of 
* killing a cat than hanging it. 

WEDGECROFT. Had I better give you a sleeping draught ? 

FRANCES. Are you do'ttoring liip<^ for once? Henry, 
have you at last managed to overwork yourself ? 

TREBELL. No . . I started the evening by a chaiwing 
little dinner at the Van Meyer’s . . sat next to Miss Grace 
Cutler, who is writing a intime of Louis Quinze and 
engaged me with anecdotes of the same. 

FRANCES. A champion of her sex, whom I do not Ijke. 

WEDGECROFT. She’s writing ^uch a book to prove that 
women are equal to anything. 

II e goes toxcards the door and prances goes with him. 
TREBELL never turns his head. 

TREBELL. 1 shall not come und Open the door for you . . 
but mind you shut it. 

FRANCES comes back. 

FRANCES. Henry . . this is dreadful about that poor 
little woman. 

TREBELL. An unwelcome baby was arrbdng. She got 
some quack to kill her. 

These exact tcords are like a blow in the face to her, 
from '•^hicht being a woman of brave common sense, 
^ she does not shrink. 

TREBELL. What do you say to that? 

^She walks away from him^ thinking painfitUff, 

, -FRANCES. She had never bad a child. There's the 
common-place thing to say . . Ungrateful littkf lo<d! 
But . , ,, 
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TBEBELL. If you*had been in her place ? ^ 

fuancbs. [SvhUy.] I hav^ never made the dlstake p! 
marrying, ^he 'grew Mghtened, I suppose. Not just 
physically frightened. How can a man understand? • 

• TREBELL. The fear of* life . . do you think it was . . 
which* is the beginning; of all evil ? • 

FRANCES^, A woman must choose what her interpre- 
tation of life is to be . . as a man must toft in his way . . 
as you and I have chosen, Henry. * 

TREBELL. [AsJcing from r^l interest in her.] Was 
yours a deliberate ctibice and do you never regret it ? ^ ^ 

FRANCES. [Very simply and clearhj^ Perhaps one doeS 
notifCig quite deliberately and for a definite reason. My 
state has its* compensations . . if one doesn’t value them 
too highly. I’ve travelled in thought over all this question. 

You mustn’t blame a woman for wishing not to bear chil- ^ 
dr'fti. But . . well, if one doesn’t like the fruit one mustn’t 
cultivate the flower. And I suppose that saying condemns 
poor Amy . . condemned her to death . . [Then her 
face hardens as she coneentrates her meanmg.] and brands 
most n^n as . . let’s unsentimentally call it *1 1 o g i c% 1 , 
doesn’t it? ^ • 

He takes the thrust in silence, 

TREBELL. Did you notice the light in my window as 
you came in? 

FRANCES. Yes . . in both as I got out of the cab. Do 
you want the curtains drawn back? 

TREBELL. Yes . . don’t touch them. , 

He has thrown himself into his chair by the fire, * 
She lapses i^to thought again, 

FRANCES. Poor little woman. 

TREBELL. [In^deep anger,] Well, if women gvUl be 
little and poor , , , • 

She goes to him and slips an arm over his shouldtt^. ^ % 
FRANCES. What is it you’re worried about , . if a mere 

sister may ask? 

« 

0 

y 
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TBEBELL. [Into the fire.] I want* to think. I haven’t 
thought* for years. , • 

PRANCES. Why, you have done nothfng else. 

^ TBEBELL. I’vc been working out problems hi legal and 
political algebra. ♦ • 

PRANCES. Yoif want to think qf yourself. * 
TREBELL. Yes. . . 


FRANCES. [Gentle and ironic.] Have you ever, for one 
mome*nt, thought in that sense of anyone else? 
TREBELL. Is that a coipplaint ? 

PRANCES. The first in ten years’ ^usekeeping. 
TREBELL. No, I never have . . but Tve never thought 
selfishly either. ^ 

FRANCES. That’s a paradox I don’t (fuite under- 


stand. 

TREBEIJL.. Until women do they’ll remain where they 
are . , and what they are. *' 

FRANCES. Oh, I know you hate us. 

tuEBell. Yes, dear sister, I’m afraid I do. And I 
hate your influence on men . . compromise, tenderness, 
pity, lack of« purpose. Women don’t know the v|lues of 
* things, not even their own value. 

For a -momeni she studies him, wonderingly. 

PRANCF.S. I’ll take up the counter-accusation to-morrow. 
Now I’m tired and I’m going to bed. If I may insult you 
by mothering you, so should you. You look tired and I’ve 
seldom seen you. 

tr£6£;;.l. I'm waiting up for a message. 

FRANCES. ^So laK*? 

trebei ^ , 'It’s a matter of life and^death. 

^rJInces. Are you joking? 

TR My ELL. Yes. If you want to spoil me find me a 
bookto read. • , * 

s PRANCES. What will you have ? 

* TREBELL. Huckleberry Finn. It’s on a top shelf 
toward* the end somewhere.. . or should be. 
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She finds the^book. On her way back with U ^ 
stops and shivers, 

FRANCES. 1 ^on't think shall sleep to-night. PcK)r 
Amy O’Cgnnell! 

, TREBELL. [Curiotisly.] Are you afraid of death?* | 
FRANCES. [With humorous stokisrr^] It will be the 
end of me, perhaps. 

She*§ives him the book, with its red cover; the *86 
edition, a boy's friend evidently. He fingers U 
familiarly. 

TREBELL. Tha!^ you. Mark Twain’s a jolly fellow. , 
He has courage . . comic courage. That’s what’s wanted. 
Nqtking stands against it. You be-little yourself by 
laughing . ^ then all this world and the last and the next 
grow little too . . and so you grow great again. Switch 
off some light, will you ? 

FRANCES. [Clicking off all hiU his reading lamp.] 
So? , 

TREBELL. Thanks. Good night, Frankie. 

She turns at the door, with a glad smile. 

FRANCES. Good night. When did you last use that 
nurse^ name? • * 

Theft she goes, leaving him still fingering the book, 
but looking into the fire and fo^r beyond. Behind him 
through the open window one sees how cold and 
clear the night is. 


At eight in the morning he is still here. •His lamp 
is out, the fire is out and the book aside. The 
while monsing light penetrates every gf the 

room and shows every line on trebell’s face. The 

spirit of\he man is strained past all reasm^ The 
door opens Suddenly and Frances comes in, iroulIM, 
nervous. Interrupted in her dressing, she has ^ < 
on some wrap or other. ^ 
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\rance8. Henry . . Simpson sayn you’ve not been to 
hsd all i\ight. 

^ He turns his head dnd says wiiji ing^ppropriaie 
politeness — 

fjKEBELL. No. Good morning. 

FRANCES. Oh, py dear . . what is wrong? 

TREBELL. The mcssagc hasn’t come . . and I’ve been 
thinking. ^ **“ 

, iTiAUCES. Why don’t you tell me? [He turns 
his head away.] I think you haven’t the right to 
, torture me. 

TREBELL. Your Sympathy would o^y blind me towards 
the facts I want to face. 

SIMPSON, the niaidt undisturbed in her routine, brings 
in the 7noming*s letters, Frances rounds on her 
irritably. 

FRANCES. What is it, Simpson?, 

MAID. The letters, Ma’am. , 

TREBELL is on his feet at that, 

TREBELL. All . . 1 want them. 

FRANCES. [Taking the letters composedly enough.] Thank 
you, ‘ ^ 

SIMPSON departs and trebeu. comes to her for his 
letters, i'/wj looks at him with baffled affection. 

FRANCES. Can 1 do nothing? Oh, Henry! 

TREBELL. Help me to open my letters. 

FRANCES, Don’t you leave them to Mr. Kent? 

TREBELL. Not this morning. 

FRANCES^ But there are so many. 

TREBET^L. [Fpf the* first time lifting his voice from its 
dull ^m>poiafiy.\ What a busy man 1 ««'a5. 

FRANCES. Henry . . you’re a little mad. 

TREiptt^ Do you find me so? That’s 'interesting. 

FRANCES. [With Ike ghost of a srAile.] Well . . 

* tmdening. 

, By ^is Hme he is sitting at his taHe; the near him 
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watching closely. They halve ike considerable 
and start to open it. • • • 

TREBELi*. Wf airangj thefn in three piles . . personal . . 
political « . and, preposterous. 

FRANCES. This is an invitation * . the Angil^n 
League. 

TREBELL. I Can’t *gO. 

Shetooks sideways at him as he goejt on mechanically 
tearing the envebpes. 

FRANCES. I heard you come upstairs about two 
o'clock. • 

TREBELL. That was to dip my head in water. Then ^ 
an instinctive attempt to go to bed . . got my tie off 
even. « 

FRANCES. [Her anxiety breaking out] If you'd tell me 
that you’re only ill . . . 

^TREBELL. [Forbiddingly commonplace.] What’s that 
letter? Don't fuss . .*and remember that abnormal 
conduct is sometimes quite rational. 

FRANCES returns b her task with misty eyes, 
FRANCES. It's from somebody whose son can’t get into 
someRiing. * * ^ 

TREBELL*. The third heap . . Kent’s . . the pre- 
posterous. [Talking on with steady monobny.] But I 
saw it would not do to interrupt that logical train of 
thought which reached definition about half past six. 1 
had then been gleaning until you came in. 

FRANCES. [Turning ike neat Utile nob in her hand.] 
This is from Lord Horsham, lle^ writes his name small 
at the bottom of the envelope. ^ 

TREBELL. ^Ukout a tremoT.] Ah . . giv^ it^nir 
He open^ this as he has opened ike others^ carrfuUy 
putting the envelope b one side. vbjSH^sh has 
ceased far* ike moment b wabh him, 
vftANcis. That’s Cousin Robert’s handwriting. 
puts a square envelope at his hand.] Is a ^t|jBr tmHed 
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prWate from the Education Office pditical or personal ? 
By^ this he has read horsham ’s letter tvnce, S<i he^ 
tears it wp and speahi very coldly, ^ 
trebell. Either. It doesn’t matter, 
c In the silence her fears return. 

FRANCES. Henry, it’s a foofish idea . . I suppose 
I have it because I hardly slept “for thinking of her. 
Your trouble is* nothing to do with Amy *^0’Coimell, 
ic it ? r 

TREBELL. [lUs voicc Strangled in his throat] Her 
•child should have been child toj^’ 

.FRANCES. [Her eyes open^ the whole landscape of her 
mind suddenly clear.] Oh, I . . no, I didn’t think ^ . 
but. . . 

TREBELL. [Dealing his second blow as remorselessly as 
dealt to him.] Also I’m not joining the new Cabinet, my 
dear sister, • 

FRANCES. [Her thoughts rushing now to the present — 
the future.] Not! Because of . . ? Do people know? 
Will they . ? You didn’t . . 'f 

As mechanically as ever he has taken up cousin 
, Robert's letter and^ in some sense^ read it N%w he 
recapitulates, mcaninglessly, that his widt may just 
deadm her pain and his own. 

TREBELL. RobCTt says . . that we’ve not been to sec 
them for some time . . but that now I’m a greater man 
than ever I must be very busy. The vicarage has been 
painted and papered throughout and looks much fresher. 
Mary sends you her love and hoi)es you have no return of 
the rheumatisn^ And he would like to send me the proof 
sheetro^ hi^&itical commentary on Firsf Timothy . . f<w 
my alien eye might possibly detect some^ logical lapses. 
Need bt IS;peat to me his thankfulnet^ at my new aittitude 
Disestablishment . . or assure me again that I 
* his prayers. Could we not go and stay there Only 
for a ifew ^ vs ? Possibly Us opinion— 





She has home this crml Mndness as long as she ian 
\ ^ and she breaks ovi . . • • • 

FRANCE®. Ot . . do^’t don’t! • 

He falls from hts seeming callousness to the very 
• blankness of despair. • § 

TRfiBELL. No, we’ll leave that . . ^d the rest . . and 
everything. 

Her agony passes* . 

FRANCES. What do you mean to do ? • • 

TREBELL. Thcrc’s to be no public scandal. 

FRANCES. Why^as Lord •Horsham thrown you oveib 
then . . or hasn’t tnat anything to do with it ? . 

Tt^EBELL. It has to do with it. 

FRANCES. [Lifting her voice; some tone returning to it.] 
Unconsciously . . I’ve known for years that this sort of 
thing might happen to you. 

♦TREBELL. Why? • • 

FRANCES. Power over men and women and contempt 
for them! Do you think they don’t take their revenge 
sooner or later? 

TREBELL. Much ^ood may it do them! 

FRANCES. Human nature turns agai&t you . . by 
instinct . .* in self-defence. 

TREBELL. And my own human-nature! 

FRANCES. [Shocked into great pUy^ by his half articulate 
pain.] Yes . . you must have loved her, Henry . . in 
some odd way. I’m sorry for you both. 

TREBELL. I’m hating her now . . as a man can only 
hate his own silliest vices. ^ * 

FRANCES. [Flashing into defence.] '^at’s wrong of 
you. If you thod^ht of her only as a pretty little 4^1 . . 
Bearing your ^hild all her womanly life belonged to 
you . # and for that Jtime there was no other §txh^f life 
in her. So she became what you thought her. %. 

TtuBBELL. That’s not true. 

fbanceb. It’s trne enough . . it’s true of^ygn tomi^ 
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women. You can*t think of them ^ough generations 
atir^onc thing and then suddenly find them another. • 
inEBELL. [Hammering at his fixed idea.] She should 
have brought that child into the world, 

FRANCES. You didn’t love }ier enough! 

TREBELL. I didn’t lovc hcT at all. 

FRANCES. Then why should she* value your gift? 
TREBELL. Fo^ its own sake, 
t FRANCES. [Turning avmy.] It’s hopeless . . you don’t 
understand. 

TBEBELL. [Hclpless; alntost like deserted child.] 
I’ve been trying to . . all through the night. 

FRANCES. [Turning hack enlightened a little.] Tfibt’s 
more the trouble then than the Cabinet question? 

He shakes himself to his feet and begins to 
pace the room; his keenness coming hack to 
him, his brow knitting again with the delight ^ 
thoitght. • 

TREBi^LL. Oh . . as to me against the world . . 
I’m fortified with comic courage. [Then turning on her 
like any examining professor.] Now A^hich do you believe 
.< . that Man is the reformer, or that the Time brings forth 
such men as it needs and lobsterdike can grow another 
claw? 

FRANCES, patching this new mood carefully.] I^ 
believe that you’ll be missed from Lord Horsham’s 
Cabinet. 

TREBELL. The hand-made statesman and his hand- 
made measure! They .were out of place in that pretty 
Tory garden, .^^hose men are the natural growth of the 

time. rr 

FRANOSB. Just as much. And wasn’t your bill going 
to be naeft a good piece of work? That can’t be thrown 
awpy . . wasted. 

*'^^£BELL. Can one impose a dever idea upon mmi tod 
women? I ^render. 
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FRANCEB. Thatvather begs the question of your lery 
doesn't it? 
corns 1o a standstill. 

TREBEIiL. I Jcnow. 

His voue shows fyir that meaning in her words and 
beyond it a threai. She goe% to him, svddenly 
shaking with fear. 

FRANCES. Henry, I didn't mean thak 

TREBELL. You think I’ve a mind to put an* end k> 
that same? 

FRANCES. [BeWjljijmg her * fright] No . . for hoy^ 

unreasonable. . . 

dfEBELL. In view of my promising past. I've stood 
for successf Fanny; I still stand for success. I could still 
do more outside the Cabinet than the rest of them, inside, 
will do. But suddenly I’ve a feeling the work would be 
bgrren. [His eyes shift beyond her; beyond the rotrn .] ' 
What is it in your thoughts and actions which makes them 
bear fruit? Something that the roughest peasant may 
have in common with the best of us intellectual men . . 
something that a dbg might have. It isn’t successful 
cleverness. 

She* stands . . his trovhk beyond her reach. 

FRANCES. Come now . . you've done very well with 
your life. 

TREBELL. Do you know how empty I feel of all virtue 
at this moment? 

He leaves her. She must bring him back to the 
plane on which she can help him. 

FRANCES. We must think what’s beslii^to be done . . 
now . . and for the future. 

TREBELL. lYhy, I could go ou earning useless money 
at the|Bar . . th^*how nice that would be.* ivcould 
blackmail the next judgeship out of Horsham. I thkl^] 
could even smash his Disestablishment Bill . . andperii%p? 
get into the next liberal Cabinet and star^l^iy own all 
I 
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ovel' again, with necessary modifications. 1 shan’t do 
an/) such* things. 

i^NCEs. No one knows Hbou^you and poof Amy ? " 

TREBELL. Half a dozen friends. ShaJJ I offer to give 
evidence at the inquest this morning ? 

FRANCES, ^iik^a Utile shiver.] They’ll say • bad 
enough things about her without ‘your blackening her 
good name. * 

f WUkotd wamingt his anger and anguish break 
Old again. 

< TREBELL. All she hsd . ^ all therms left of her! She 
was a nothingness . . silly . . vain. And 1 gave her this 
power over me! 

He is beaten^ exhausted. Now she g<^ fo him, 
motherlike. 

FRANCES. My dear, listen to me for a little. Consider 
' that as a sorrow and put it behind you. And thiqjc 
now . . whatever love there may be between us has 
neither Imtred nor jealousy in it, has it, Henry? Since 
I’m not a mistress or n friend but just the likest fellow- 
creatqre to you . . perhaps. ^ 

^ TREBELL. [PuUing out his hand for hers.] YeS, my 
sister. What Fve wanted to feel for vague hutnanity has 
been what 1 should have felt for you . . if you’d ever made 
a single demand on me. 

She puts her arms round him; able to speak. 

FRANCES. I/jt’s go away somewhere . , I’ll make 
demands. I need refreshing as much as you. My joy 
of life has ‘been witlie;^ in me . . oh, for a long time 
now. We mu^ikiss tlie earth again . . take interest in 
comnvAmthtiigs, common people. There's so much of the 
world w'c don’t know. There’s air to breaffie everywhere. 
Think»of 'the flowers in a l^ol valley in the early tfjRing. 
Qpa can walk for days, not hurrying, as soon os t^ passes 
ar^ open. And the people are kind. There’s Itaty . 
there^ Ru|^jp full of simple folk. When we’ve learned to 
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be friends with them we shall both feel so mudi better, 
TREBELL. [Shaking his head, unmoved.] •My dear 
si^r . . i should be b^redto death. The life contenf))la- 
tive and •peripatetic would literally bore me into a living 
• death. ^ • • 

FRANCES. [Letting it be a fairy iaif!.] Is your mother^ 
the Wide^^orld nothing to you? Can’t you open your 
heart like a child again? • 

TREBELL. No, neither to the beauty of Nature nor the 
particular human animals that are always called a part of 
it. I don’t even r*^ them T^th your eyes. I’m a «on of 
th^^nger of Man at men’s foolishness, and unless J’ve^ 
that to feed upon . . . ! [N’oi/? he looks at her, as if for the first 
time wanting to explain himself and his voice changes.] 
Don’t you know that when a man cuts himself shaving, 
he swears ? When he loses a seat in the Cabinet he turns 
inward for comfort •. . and if he only finds there a spirit* 
which should have beea born, but is dead . . what’s to be 
done then ? 

FRANCES. [In a whisper,] You mustn’t think of that 
woman. . . * 

TREBELL. I’ve reasoned my way through life. . . , 

FRANCES. I see how awful it is to have the double blow 
fall, 

TREBELL. [The wavc of his agony rising again.] But 
here’s something in me which no knowledge touches . . 
some feeling . . some power which should be the beginning 
of new strength. But it has been killed in me unborn 
before I had learnt to understand ^ . and thaf s killing me. 

PRANCES. [Crying out] Why . . ^Ity did no woman 
teach you to be gentle? Why did you never deligwin any 
woman? Perhaps even 1 am to blame. . . 

Ti^ELL. T^e little fool, the little fool ^ . ’^y did 
she kill my child? What did it matter what 1 thoijght 
h^? We were committed together to that one thing., 1)5 ' 
you think I didn’t^know^that I was heartl^ >nd that she 
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wai socially in the wrong? But what did Nature care 
forfthatrhAnd Nature has broken us. 

^xiANCES. \Clinging to him, as^he heaU the mr.] Not 
you. She’s dead» poor girl . . but n^t your 
TjpteBELL. Yes . . that’s the mystery no one need believer 
till he has dipped ip it. The man bears the child ifl his 
soul as the woman carries it in her body.. 

There is silence bet ween thenis till she speahs low and 
t ieneUsslyt never loosing his hand. 

FRANCES. Henry, I want your promise that you’ll go on 
living till . . till . . ' ^ 

^j-rebell. Don’t cry, Fanny, that’s very foolish^ 
FRANCES. Till you’ve learnt to look at all this calmly. 
Then I can trust you. 

TREBELL smiles, not at all grimly. 

TREBELL. But, you See, it would give Horsham and 
‘Blaci;borough such a shock if 1 shot' myself . . it would 
make them think about things. • 

FRANCES. [With one catch of wretchc dlajighier.] Oh, 
my dear, if shooting’s wanted . shoot them. Or I’ll 
do it for you. 

He sits ' in his chair just from weariness. She 
stands by him^ her hand still grasping his. 
TREBELL. You sec, Fanny, as I said to Gilbert last 
night . , our lives are our own and yet not our own. We 
understand living for others and dying for others. The 
first is easy . . it’s a way out of boredom. To make the 
second popular we had to invent a belief in personal res- 
, urrection. Do you thiz^ we shall eter understand dying 
in the sure and cencain hope that it really doesn’t matter . . 
that Gtdi,ia Infinitely economical and wastes perhaps less 
of the power in us after our death than men do while we 
live? ^ * . U 

FRANCES. I want your promise, Henry. 

TREBELL. You know I never make promises . . B’s 
taki^«ones(lf^.too seriously. Unless indeed one has die 
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comic courage to break them t6o. IVe upset you ysry 
^uch with my troubles. Don’t you think yoTj.’d better 
gWnd finish jessing ? [Shekdoesn^t move.] My dear*. . 
you don’t propose to field my right hand so safely for 
.years to come. Even so, I still could jump out t>| a 
window. ’ ^ 

FRANCES. I’ll trust you, Henry. 

Shitooks into hie eyes and he does r\fit flinch. Then^ 
with aflnal grif she leaves him. When she is at tfye 
door he speaks more gently than ever. 

TREBELL. YouT own life* is sufficient unto itself^ 
isn’t it ? ^ 


Fx^Jnces. Oh yes. I can be pleasant to talk to and 
give good .advice through the years that remain. [In- 
stinctively she rectijies some little untidiness in the room.] 
What fools they are to think they can run that government 
w^hout you! « • 

TREBELL. Horsham ji^ill do his best. [TheUt as for the 
second time she reaches the door.] Don’t take away my 
razors, will you ? I only use them for shaving. * 
FRANCES. [Almosi blushing.] 1 half meant to . . I’m 
sorry .• After all, Henry, just because thejf are forgetting 
in persona! feelings what’s best for the country . . it’s 
your duty not to. You’ll stand by and do what you can, 
won’t you ? 

TREBELL. [His quecT smile returning^ in contrast to her 
seriousness.] Disestablishment. It’s a very mteresting 
problem. 1 must think it out. 

FRANCES. [Really puzded.] What do yo« mean? 
He gets up with a quick movement df strange strength, 
and faces her. His smile changes inA g^sgraver 


TBEMVLL. i^methjng has happened . . in s^te me. 
My h&rt’s deanVgam. I’m ready for fi'esh ^ventnres. 

FBANCfiB. \JW%th a nod and ansteering gladm^s.f 
Thai’s right 
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So she leaves hinit^her mind*at^rest. For a minute 
hs. does not move. When his gaze narrows it 
on the heaps of letters* He carries them care 
into WALTER KENT*B foom and arrange^ them as 
carefully on his table. On his way out he stops for 
rrument; ther^ with a sudden movement bangs thadoor. 

Two hour^ later the room has been put ih order. It 
is even more full of light and the shadows are harder 
than usual. The doors are open , showing you Kent's 
door still closed. At the big writing table in trebell's 
chair sits wedgecroft, pald^and grave, intent on 
finishing a letter. Frances comes to find hirn^For 
a moment she leans on the table silently, J^er eyes half 
closed. You would say a broken woman. When she 
speaks it is swiftly, but tonelessly. 
prancf^. Lord Horsham is in the drawing room 
and 1 can't sec him, I really cai^'t. He has come to say 
he is sorry . . and I should tell him that it is his fault, 
partly. 1 know I should . . and 1 don't want to. Won't 
you go in? What are you writing? 

^ WEDG eI’ropt, u’it/t his physicianly pre-occupation, 
can attend, understand, sympathise, without looking 
up at her. 

WEDGECROFT. Ncvcr mind. A necessary note . . to 
the Coroner’s office. Yes, I’ll see Horsham. 

FRANCES. I’ve managed to get the pistol out of his 
hand. Was that wrong . . oughtn’t I to have touched it ? 

WEDGECROFT. Of couTse you oughtn’t. You must 
stay away froqi* the room. I’d better have locked 
the d«c^. ** 

FRANCES. I’m sorry . . hut I couldn't 

bear^o se^ the pistol in his hand. I won’t go back. After 
all b^'s not there in the room, is he ? But how long do you 
'think the spirit stays near the body . . bow long? When 
people die gently of age or weakim . . . But when the 
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spirit and body ar^ sa strong and knit together and#all 
•Jivg asThis . . . •• 

i^DGECROFT., [Hw hand»on hers.] Hush . . hush? 
FRANCES. His face is very eager . . as if it still could 
4 ipeak. I know that. 

• MRS. FARRANT comes tkrovgh J^ke open doorway. 
FRANCES hears*hcr steps and turning falls into her 
ouistretehed arms to cry there. 

FRANCES. Oh, Julia! • , 

MRS. FARRANT. Oh my dear Fanny! I came with 
Cyril Horsham . . I don’t tllink Simpson even saw me» 
FR^jjg^, I can’t'^o in and talk to him. 

MRS. WARRANT. He’ll Understand. But I heard you ' 
come in hare . . 

WBDGECROFT. I’ll tell Horsham. 

He has finished and addressed his letter^ so he goes 
out with it. -VRANCES lifts her head. These dwo i 
are in accord and can speak their feelings without 
disguise or preparation. 

FRANCES. Julia, Julia . . isn’t it unbelievalble ? 

MRS. FARRANT. I*d give . . oh, what wouldn’t I give 
to ha^e it undone! * * ^ 

FRANCES.* I knew he meant to . . and yet I thought 
I had his promise. If he really meant to . . I couldn’t 
have stopp^ it, could I ? 

MRS. FARRANT. Walter sent to tell me and I sent round 
to . . . 


FRANCES. Walter came soon after, I think. Julia, I was in 
my room . . it was nearly breakfast time . . when 1 heard 
the shot. Oh . . don’t you think it wTls^cruel of^ him ? 

MBS. FARRANT.* He had a right to. Wemusfrmnember 
that. 

. FRANCES. Yot^ say that easOy of my brotl:^ . ^ you 
wouldn’t say it of your husband. • 

They are apart by this, jtjua fabrant goes 
genily. 
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MIS. FARBANT. Fanny* . . will It »leave you so very 
loQ«ly? • * , . 

i*rtANCES. Yes . . lonelier than you can, evcF be. JICu 
have children. I’m just beginning to r^lise. * . 

FAHRANT. [Leading her Jrorn the mere selfishness ^ 
^of sorrow^ There’^ loneliness of the spirit, too. • 
FRANCES. Ah, but once you’ve lasted the c<^mon joys 
of life . . once you’ve proved all your rights as a man or 
woman'. . . 

MBS. TARRANT. Then there are subtler things to miss. 
As well be alone like you, or dfead like him, without them . . 

I sometimes think. ^ 

FRANCES. [Responsive, lifted from egoism, reading her 
friend's mind] You demand much. 

MRS. FARBANT. I Wish that he had demanded much of 
any woman, ^ 

' FRANCES. You know' how this misery l>egan? Th^t 
poor little wretch . . she’s lying dead too. They're both 
dead together now. Do you think they’ve met . . ? 
JULU grips both her hands and speaks very sfeadUy 
to help her friend hack to self control. 

. MRS. FARitANT. George told me as soon as he wal'told.* 
I tried to make him understand my opinion, but he thought 
I was only shocked. 

FRANCES. I was sorry for her. Now I can’t forgive 
her cither. 

MRS. TARRANT. [Angry, remorseful, rebellious.] When 
will men learn to know one woman from another ? 

FRANCES. • [TFtt/i atmeering bitterness.] WTicn will all 
women care to b<f one thing rather than the other ? 

^-ey are stopped by the sound $f (he opening of 
rent’s door. Walter comes from f^jis room, some 
f papers from his table held listlessly in one handl He , 
' is crying, undisguisedly, with a child*s gri^\ 

' k,ent. Oh .. am I in your way . . ? 

FRANCES. } didn’t know you were still here. Waller. 
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KENT. IVe be^mgding throiigb the letters as usual# 1 
\}onit know why, I*m sure. They won’t have h be %ti- < 
s^iWi now . .*will th^? • * 

WBDGECRpiT comes backt grave and tense » 
f, w'EDGECROFT. HoFsham has gone. He thought pei^^^ips 
you’d be staying with Miss Trebell ffr a bit. 

MRS. FA^pANT. Yes, I shall be. 

WEDGECROFT. I must go too . . it’s fncarly eleven. 

FRANCES. To the other inquest? • 

This stirs her two listeners to something of a 

shudder. 

wpifi^’ROFT. Yes^ 

MRS. FARRANT. [In a hw voicc.] It will make no 
difference now . . I mean . . still nothing need come 

out ? We needn’t know why he . , why he did it. 

^ o WEDGECROFT. When he talked to me last night, and 
I didn’t know what he was talking of. . , ' 

FRANCES. He was Waiting this morning for Lord 

Horsham’s note. . . ^ 

MRS. FARRANT. [Ill real alarm.] Oh, it wasn’t because 
of the Cabinet Irduble . . you must persuade , Cyril 
Horsham of that. You haven't told him . . he’s so 
dreadfully upset as it is. I’ve been swearing it had nothing 
to do with that. 

w^EDOECROFT. [Cutting her short, biiingly.] Has a time 
ever come to you when it was easier to die than to go on 
living? Oh . . I told Lord Horsham just what I 
thought. 

He leaves them, his oum g^ef unexpf^ssed^ 

FRANCES. [Listlessly.] Does it i^atter Vhy ? 

MRS. FARRANT.* there be more surfejllg and 

reproaches ? li’s not as if even grief would do^any good. 

• -[Suddejfdy mth nepmts caution.] Walter, you don’t Hviow, 
do you? 

WALTER throws up his tear^rnarked face and a mqjfs* 
anger banishes the boyish grief 
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T^LTEB. No, I don't ^know w% he did it . . and I 
dM't ca^c. And grief is no use. I*m angry * . 
an^ry at the waste of a good man. Look at* the 
undone . . think of it! Who is to do it! Oh . . the 
wa^tb . . ! 
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